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PREFACE 


Geomorphologij to most people is a closed hook. And yet, with the 
abundant opportunities for travi‘1 now oj)en to all, it wouhl seem that 
an understanding of landscapes should hiive an unusual appeal, it not a 
practical value to many people. With this thought in mind I have 
undertaken the writing of this book. It is intended to serve as an intro¬ 
ductory text for use in colleges and schools, and to convey in an interesting 
way to the serious reader the main outlines of the subject. 

A radical departure in the plan of this book is immediately api)arent. 
The text and explanatory illustrations are placed on the same page or 
opposite each other, so that each two or occasionally four pages constitute 
a unit. This arrangement keeps the illustration in view while the text 
relating to it is being read. As there an' many variations in the application 
of this device, monotony is avoided. The text actually constitutes only 
one-third the bulk of the book. The illustrations, especially the diagrams, 
are as important as the teit in providing information, and as much time 
should be devoted to stiulying them as to reading the text. 

An unusually large number of photographs has been introduced in 
order to put before the reader an actiMiI image of the features described. 
These pictures have been assembled usually at the beginning of each 
chapter instead of being distributed through it. This has been done 
because in many cases a photograph illustrates several aspects of the 
same general topic. It is left to the reader to correlate the photograi)hs 
with the appropriate parts of the text, and it is expected that students 
will give the photographs serious study. 

The synopsis at the beginning of each chapter is designe<l not so 
much as a summary of what the chapter contains as a linking together 
of the various ideas of the chapter into one all-embracing point of view. 

Following the text of each chapter is a page or nu)re of maps. These 
maps have been selected from foreign sources because they are likely to 
be less accessible to users of this book than American maps are. They 
include representative examples from most of the important countries 
of Europe. Attention is called in the text to many topographic sheets of 
the U. S. Geological Surv'ey, to the charts of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and to those of the U. S. Hydrographic Office. These may be 
secured so readily that reproduction of them seemed superfluous. The 
study of topographic maps and coast charts in their original form should 
constitute an inherent part of any course in which this text is used. 

The questions and topics for investigation are intended to suggest 
additional ideas and lines of thought not sufficiently touched upon in the 
text. They will probably be found exasperating and occasionally unan¬ 
swerable. In some ca.ses they can be reasoned out, but in other cases wider 
reading or study is necessary. In any event they should not be ignored. 
The various topics for investigation will yield interesting results from 


vn 


outside reading and are designed to provide suitable matter for term 
f)apers. 

The reterences have been selected from a vast array of titles. The 
list includes only those which are lik('ly to be available to the average 
college class. Foreign books and journals have therefore not generally 
been cited. Preference has l)een given to such .Vmerican journals as 
The Bulletin of the (ieohufical Soeietif of Anierira, The Journal of Geologif^ 
The (leo(fraj)hical Revicu\ The .inicricat} Journal of Sc/Vz/cc, the publica¬ 
tions of the I’. S. (ieological Survey, reports of the various state geological 
surveys, and the journals of the more important scientific societies. The 
titles have been grouped under various toj)ic heads, and an occasional 
comment lias been added. 

It is problematical whether a reference list in a book of this type will 
receive the attention it deserves. It should call attention to the work of 
the many writers on geomorphology and invite the student to further 
reading. Incidentally it indicates my indebteilness to their industry, ddie 
most important contributions shoidd be made familiar to all who are 
seriously interested in geomorphology. In many inst«'inces they are 
examples of literary expression noteworthy for the clarity and logic of 
their exposition and for the beauty and charm of their descrijztions. 

During the inception of this book twelve years ago I received many 
welcome suggestions from my colleagues in the Department of (ieology 
and Geography at the University of AVisconsin, and especially from Dr. 
(iuy-Harold Smith, now Professor of (leograj)hy at The Ohio vState 
University. In its final stages I had the able assistance of Dr. W. (i. 
Valentine of Brooklyn C'ollege, who check(‘d over the long reference lists 
and read the entire proof, as well as similar help from Messrs. IM. Hall 
Taylor, Richard H. Mahard, and ('harles W. (kirlston, graduate students 
and assistants in C^olumbia University. 

The selection of illustrations has been a formidable task. I believe 
every photograph is properly accredited, but I regret that I failed to 
keep track of the sources from which some of my sketches were made; it 
is also impossible for me to mention the numerous jzeople from whose 
studies I have derived so many of the ideas jiresented in this book. 




Columbia I’niveusity, 
New York, X.Y., 
May, 1939. 
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THE HAYDEN SURVEY PARTY OF 1870 
F. V. Hayden, the leader with fvill be«‘ird and no hat, is seated at the 
table in the center of the picture. This party, which was active for several 
seasons laid the foundation for the unsurpassed studies in geomorphology 
in the western United States. It was due directly to their glowing reports 
that the Yellowstone National Park wa.s established. 
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GEOMORPHOLOGY AND OTHER SCIENCES 


Physiography, It is usual in developing a sul)j(*et to outline its 
scope and to indicate the relation which exists between it and other 
cognate fields of knowledge. 

Through custom, physiography (Figure) has come to he applied to 
the three major physical divisions of the globe: the lands, the atmosphere, 
and the oceans. The study of the lands constitutes (jeomorphology; the 
study of the atmosphere constitutes meteorology; and the study of the 
oceans is oceanography. 

Most textbooks in physiography deal with all three phases of the 
subject, but in common parlance the term physiography suggests espe¬ 
cially the study of the lands. This is better termed geomorphology. 

Relation to Geology. Geomorphology, or the study of lantl forms, 
is a branch of geology (Figure) sometimes considered coordinate with 
mineralogy and petrology, and with paleontology and stratigraphy. 
Structural and dynamical geology contribute toward an understanding 
of geomorphology by explaining the evolution of the earth’s features. 
Geomorphology, then, like the other subjects just mentioned, is also a 
branch of geolc^y— that branch which deals with the surface features 
of the earth’s crust. 

Relation to Geography. The subject of geography, consi<lereil 
in its broadest scope (Figure), may be defined as the study of the relation¬ 
ships existing between life and the physical environment. The study of 
_ ^ 

the physical environment alone constitutes physiography. This study 
should not be called physical geography, as is often done, because the 
idea of this relationship of life to physical environment is not within the 
scope of physiography. Geography represents those fields where physiog¬ 
raphy overlaps the biological and social sciences. Physiography then, 
whether it be geomorphology, climatology, or oceanograpliy, explains 
the environment which to some extent determines the distribution and 
behavior of the animal and human world. 

Finally it is well to note that no science keeps strictly within its 
bounds, as above suggested, but frequently, as it moves along, grasps 
those portions of related subjects which seem helpful at the moment. 
So it will be here. Geographical illustrations will be introduced at each 
step to give that piquancy to the study of geomorphology which comes 
from noting the connection it has with other fields of thought. ' 

Relief Features of the Earth. To the casual observer, going 
about the earth’s surface, the number of land forms seems so great and 
the variety of types so infinite as to be bewildering. Rarely does it 
occur to the beginner that this apparent chaos will give way to order and 
understanding if the different elements of the scenery are classified and 
considered with some regard for their mode of origin. To accomplish this, 
the relief features of the earth may be thought of as having three orders of 

magnitude. 
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REIJEF FEATURES OF THE FIRST ORDER 

The largest features of the earth’s surface are those of the first order: 
Ihe continents and the ocean basins. Although the geologist cannot yet 
say just how the continents came to assume their present form and 
position on the earth’s crust, all agree that the great continental masses 
were blocked out very early in the history of the earth. Geological 
changes have not destroyed old continents nor introduced entirely new 
ones. They have only altered the form of those great land masses which 
have always maintained a certain permanency of character. Each 
continent consists not only c)f the land areas now rising above sea level 
but also of certain fringing belts, known as continental shelves, which are 
only slightly submergefl and whose margins drop off abruptly to the great 
depths of the ocean. There are also extensive shallow estuaries and gulfs 
which are rightfully parts of the continents. 

Several theories have been proposed to account for the actual arrange¬ 
ment of the continents on the earth’s surface. Lowthian (Green’s tetra¬ 
hedral theory assumed that the contraction of the globular earth produced 
a tetrahetlral form with the main continents occupying the four corners. 
This theory is generally discredited, since the tetrahedron is not a figure 
of equilibrium for a rotating earth and even a slight approximation to it 
cannot be retained. Suess showed that certain substantial areas of the 
earth have always been rigid and unyielding, as, for example, the Cana¬ 
dian and Raltic Shields of America and Eurojje, the eastern Siberia Shiehl 
of Asia, India, most of Africa, and the central portion of South America. 
Around these unyielding areas the continents have been built. Recently 
Wegener introduced the conception of “drifting continents,’’ in which 
he sees the Western Hemisphere torn away from the Eastern, but this 
view has not been substantiated. 

The fishing banks off Newfoundland and New England, the broad 
submerged platform above which the British Isles project, the North 
Sea, the IMediterranean, and the Gulf of ^Mexico are parts of the various 
continental masses with which they are contiguous. During past geological 
time the rising and heaving of the earth’s crust has elevated and lowered 
parts of continents with respect to the sea, and in this manner the shapes 
of the continents have suffered some change. Vast portions of continents, 
now dry^ land, have at times been submerged, but not so deeply as to 
entitle them to be considered parts of the ocean basins. Mountain ranges 
have come into being and have been destroyed; extensive plains have 
appeared, only to be again submerged and reelevated; volcanic disturb¬ 
ances have left their impress; but the bolder outlines of the continents and 
ocean basins have stood for untold ages of time and constitute the relief 
features of the first order of magnitude. 
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GEOLOGICAT. ASPIX^TS OF ('OXTINKXTS 


The great antiquity of continents reiulers almost impossihle any 
well-authenticated tlieory as to tlieir origin. It is tirnil,\' (.staMislu 
however, that the present distrihiition of the continents on the earth’s 
surface was accoinplishetl very early in geological time. Xevertlie!;ss, 
the continents have continually heen subject to change in outline l)ecause 
of slight and irregular elevation or depression over exttmsive are as. ^Du'se 
changes have not been fortuitous. They appear to have followed a system 
and the result has been a definite and orderly growth in tlu' forms of the 
respective continents. We can recognize, for examj)le, in most of the con¬ 
tinents a very ancient portion consisting of the oldest rocks; this is 
bordered by a region of younger rocks, which in turn is bordered by a still 
younger belt. 

About two-thirds of the earth's surface consists of tlie abysmal 
basins of the ocean, some two to three miles deep. Above these depths 
rise more or less abruptly the continental platforms, whose upper faces 
slope gently upward to the actual coast line and thence ascend into the 
various elevations of the land. The water line does not represent, m>r 
has it ever represented, the actual margin between continent and ocean. 

The diastrophic or mountain-making movements of tlie earth’s crust 
seem to have been periodic; that is to .say, the great movements which 


have resulted in mountain building have occurred at more or less regular 
intervals in geological time. They have not been continuous. IMoreover, 
they have been widespread, affecting not only one continent but the whole 
world. The result is that, in the main events, the various continents 
have experienced somewhat similar histories. 

These movements, too, have been localized around the margins of 

continents and hence it is that we find the great mountain belts of the 

world more or less rimming the continental areas, thus giving them a 
basi/iiike form. 


It is true that minor movements have occurred between the major 

periods of activity, and it is also true that movements have occurred 

outside the zones of greatest crustal deformation. These departures 

from the general rule, however, only serve to emphasize the .systematic 

development which has resulted in the present configuration of the 
continents. 


In the light of these facts the pattern of physiographic provinces in 
the different continents takes on a more simple aspect than if it is ex 
plained entirely as the result of chance. In Europe, for example, the 
hfty-two or more different physiographic units can be relegated to four 
categories, thus bringing order out of an apparent chaos of details 

The student of physiography rarely deciphers the entire geological 
history of any particular region he studies, but he realizes, nevertheless 
that each unit or physiographic province which goes to make up a con¬ 
tinent IS part of a systematic scheme which embraces the whole world 
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RELIEF FEATURES OF THE SECOND ORDER 


Constructional Forms. The continental areas may be conceived 
as made up of units of mountains and plains, large subdivisions some¬ 
times termed physiographic or geologic provinces. They are the relief 
features of the second order. They vary from vast plains, a thousand 
miles or more in extent and more or less uniform in character through¬ 
out, to small mountain ma.sses, plains, or basins, only a few miles long 
but markedly in contrast with surrounding areas. 

The relief features of the second order have been brought into being 
by the action of internal forces beneath the earth’s crust. The general 
term diastrophism comprehends all such movements of deformation. If 
such movements affect all or a large part of a continent, they are termed 
epeirogenic from the Greek epeiros, a continent. The term thus means 
giving birth to a continent.” Smaller disturbances related to mountain 
building are designated as orogenic from the Greek oros, a mountain. 

Such earth features are often termed Constructional Land Forms 
because they have been brought into being by the great constructive 
orces within the earth’s bosom. The features thus developed by the 
constructive forces may be grouped very simply in accordance with the 
prevailing .structure of the region in question. Thus those regions which 
have underlying them stratified formations in horizontal beds make up 
the class of Plains and Plateaus (Fig. I). The original, undeformed layers 
of rock of such regions have simply been raised bodily above the sea 
floor by an earth movement, often of vast e.xtent. 


A second large group comprises the class of Mountains. In these, the 
rock structures have been deformed, producing several types of moun¬ 
tains. If sedimentary layers of rock have been bowed up locally to produce 
a dome considerably higher than the surrounding plain, the resulting 
feature constitutes a Dome Mountain (Fig. II). If the earth’s crust is 
broken into blocks, followed by their dislocation, elevation, and tilting 
Block Mountains result (Fig. III). When sedimentary rocks undergo 
ateral pressure so that they become more or less regularly corrugated. 
Folded Mountains are produceil (Fig. IV). Finally, the combination of 
many kinds of disturbances produces Complex Mountains (Fig V) 

A third group is represented by those features due to volcanic acGvity 
—Volcanic Forms (Fig. VI). d,cuviiy 

com^nr\^”‘'?‘; Constructional Forms are of so great size as not to be 
comprehended in one glance. They constitute the mountain ranges ami 

the plains areas of the earth’s surface. These forms, in their initia 

stages, are devoi.l of detail. Only after they have lain exposed to the 

of sculptur 'h elements 

sculj)ture which give charm to the scenery of the world. 
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RELIEF FEATURES 


OF THE THIRD ORDER 


Destructioxal Forms. The imiltitudinous details of the larth’s 
scenery constitute the relief features of tlie tliini onler. They are th<* 
minor forms, present in inhnite number, which embellish and ornament 
the larger blocklike masses of the constructional forms. The relief features 
of the third order are due to tlie destructive agencies operating on the 
earth’s surface. During the course of their work they leave erosional 
features in the form of valleys and canyons; they leave residual features in 
the form of peaks and summits which have not yet been attacked; and, 
third, they leave depositional features, temporary deposits of the debris 
they have removed, in the form of deltas and moraines. 

The various destructional forms can readily be classified according 

to the agent which has produced them. Four major agents act in this 

capacity, namely, streams, glaciers, waves, and wind. Accompanying 

all of them is the universal activity of weathering, which may be best 

considered as an agent preparing the rocks for the actual removal to come 
later. 


The forms produced by streams are of three types: (a) the erosional 
forms such as gullies, valleys, gorges, and canyons; (b) the residual forms 
such as peaks, monadnocks, and summit areas; and (c) the depositional 
forms such as alluvial fans, flood plains, and deltas. 

The forms produced by glaciers are (a) the erosional forms, such as 
cirques and glacial troughs; (b) the residual forms such as the Matterhorn 
peaks, aretes, and roches moutonnees; and (c) the depositional forms such 
as moraines, drumlins, kames, and eskers. 

Waves likewise (a) erode sea caves; (b) leave wave-cut cliffs, benches, 
stacks, and arches as residual forms; and (c) with the help of currents 
deposit beaches and bars. 

The wind too (a) erodes and thus forms blowholes on the plains or 
in sandy districts; (b) leaves residual masses having characteristic forms 
such as pedestal and mushroom rocks; and, finally, (c) deposits vast 
quantities of sand and silt in the form of dunes and loess. 

This threefold conception of the various destructional forms provides 
a system of classification which accords closely with the actual facts of 
nature. This classification, too, is a genetic one and is based upon the 
mode of origin of the forms and not upon superficial points of resemblance. 

Lastly, provision should be made for activities of certain organic forms. 
Animal life is essentially a destructive force, tending to break up rock 
masses on the earth’s surface. This destructive effect, however, is the 
least conspicuous phase of organic behavior. The depositional activities, 
on the other hand, result in forms, such as coral reefs and ant hills, which 
may be of real size and topographic importance. 
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THE GEOMORPHIC CYCLE IN A HUMID CLIMATE* 

All land forms pass through an ordorly procedure of <levelo|)ni<‘nt. 
That is, they go through a life history. The various stages ar<' teniKMl 
youth, maturity, and old age. For each of these stages certain characteristics 
are recognized. 

In youth (Fig. I), land forms are undiversified in their appearance. A 
young plain recently elevated from the sea is flat and featureless. Few 
streams flow over its surface. This is true of the other constructional 
forms such as block mountains, dome mountains, folded mountains, and 
volcanoes. In youth their outlines are unrelieved by the diversity which 
later dissection brings. 

As development proceeds, and as drainage systems grow and streams 
increase in number and length, the original smooth slopes and planes 
become intricately cut up by valleys of every conceivable size and shape. 
Eventually a stage is reached when little of the original surface remains. 
The region, then, is one of ridges and valleys at the most rugged and 
diversified period in its history. In this condition it is said to be mature 
(Fig. II). Thus we may speak of mature plains, mature plateaus, mature 
block mountains, mature dome mountains, maturely dissected volcanoes. 
In each case we refer to a constructional land form having much variety 
in its topographic aspect. 

Beyond maturity, the topography becomes more subdued. The 
destructive forces denude the land until a time when the area is worn 
down virtually to sea level. This is old age (Fig. III). The level toward 
which the land has been reduced is known as the base-level of the region. 
The resulting monotonous surface is called a peneplane, which means 
“almost a plane surface.’* Occasional remnants of the original mass may 
persist, owing to their superior resistance or to their remoteness from 

the main drainage lines. Such scattered hills are termed monadnocks 

^ ^ * 

after Mount Monadnock in New Hampshire, the type example. 

Rejuvenation. Interruptions may occur at any stage in the life 
cycle of a region. If the cycle is already completed, a new^ cycle may be 
inaugurated by an uplift of the entire region. An elevated land tract 
of this type becomes an upland. Below its surface, the streams immedi¬ 
ately incise themselves. Thus, a new cycle is begun. Such a region is said 
to be young in its second cycle of development. Youth then passes into 
maturity as the dissection of the area increases. With the erosion of a 
later peneplane near the new base-level, old age is again attained. 

In any of the cycles of erosion the peneplane may not embrace the 
entire region. Before rejuvenation occurs, it may be developed only 
locally where the rocks have the least resistance, or near the sea where 
erosion has first reduced the area to base-level. 

* The term geoTnorphic cycle is used here instead of the old term geographical cycle 
which is less accurate. 
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THE GEOMORPHIC C YCLE IN AN ARID C LIMATE 


Under humid cotiditions the stream systems are integrated. lOrosion 
prevails over deposition. Regions normally become more and more dis¬ 
sected until peiieplanation results. T!ie eroded material is carried beyond 
the confines of the region in question. Jn youth the initial form of the 
land mass is still largely preserved; in maturity the initial surfaces have 
largely disappeared and a high degree of relief exists; in old age pciu‘plana- 
tion has been brought about. These stages do not concern the so-called 
ages of the streams. They are solely the characteristics of the region as a 
whole. 


Under arid conditions a similar sequence of forms may be noted but 
with some modification. The modification is due to the inability of the 
streams to carry the material away. 

In any region of diverse structure (Fig. 1), preferably not already 
flat because under arid conditions such a region would not be changed very 
much, there will be many independent streams flowing into the various 
basins. The basins will occasionally contain shallow playa lakes but they 
will not overflow from one basin to another. The initial forms of the differ¬ 
ent blocks or structural units are still preserved. The intermittent streams 
erode the higher areas an<l deposit in the lower ones. 

With the advance of youth (Fig. *2) the various structural forms are 
dissected by canyons but their initial outlines and much of their initial 
surfaces remain. The various basins, however, become filled, and the 
local base-levels all rise. Wind action may be important in transporting 
material beyond the arid region from any of the slopes. It may deposit 
material even at high levels within the district, as determined by local 
and obscure conditions. The wind, however, is not the chief agent of 
erosion. 

As maturity approaches (Eig. 3), streams from one basin find their 
way into an adjacent basin. This joining of ba.sins may result from head- 
ward erosion from the lower level or by spilling over from the upper level 
due to aggradation. Thus the drainage systems of two basins coalesce. 
When integration of drainage lines from several basins is fully developed, 
the mature stage is reached. Perfect integration would mean that all the 
basins drained into the lowest basin. The various higher local base-levels 
would thus be replaced by a single lower base-level. At the same time the 
mountain forms are so completely dissected as to have lost their initial 
blocklike form. They are mature. 

Under these conditions the relief of the district is constantly dimin¬ 
ished as the lowest basin is filled up and the higher levels are worn 
down. Finally, the rivers become less and less effective and wind erosion 
and deposition assume a larger role. Drainage lines are thus disturbed 
and disintegration sets in. This is the beginning of old age (Fig. 4), 
which eventually results in peneplanation. 
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STHIT( TURK, PROCESS, AND STA(;E 


The present-day aspect (if all landscapes has been dctenniiu'd largely 
by the factors sfructure^ proce.^.^, and ftfagcy rliscussed scfiarately in the 
previous pages. 

First, the structure of the region must be understood. Jf the region 
is a unit with one prevailing type of structure, one or two words will 
suffice to define it. Such terms as plain or plateau^ block mountain^ dome 
mountain^ folded mountain region^ complex moutiiainSy indcano hav^e already 
been mentioned. These terms are not only descriptive ones but also 
explanatory^ inasmuch as they suggest the method of origin of the land 
mass in question. They deal with the fundamental and original qualities 
of the region rather than its present appearance. 

Second, it is necessary to indicate the process employe^^ to modify 
the original form. What destructive forces have been at work there 
If one process has prevailed, a simple statement such as dissecteA by 
streamSy glaciatedy unnd-erodedy or attacked by rvalues will suffice. 

Finally, it is necessary to state how far the work of destruction has 
gone, that is, the stage of development reached. F'or this, such terms as 
young or youthful, submature, mature, postmature, and old are employed. 

A very simple description, then, might read, “a mature (stage), 
stream-dissected (process), plain (structure).” For a more involved region 
it might be necessary to say, “a submaturely (stage) dissected (process) 
lava plain (structure) surmounted by cinder cones (structure) and later 
subjected to continental glaciation (process).” For a still more involved 
region the description might be, “a complex mountain area (structure) 
peneplaned (stage) in its first cycle of development, later uplifted and 
maturely (stage) dissected (process) in the second cycle, followed by 
incipient (stage) glaciation (process) in the headward portions of the 
valleys.” Thus by a judicious use of the various terms pertaining to 
structure, process, and stage it is possible to present a fairly clear picture 
of even those regions which may have passed through a rather involved 
history. A single word connotes much in the way of ideas. The result is 
brevity, as well as a clear explanation of the genesis of the region. 

In practice, certain looseness of presentation may creep in. It is not 

always possible, for example, to state definitely just what the succession 

of events may have been. The words “apparently” and “as if” may then 

be conveniently used. Thus, “a complex mountain region maturely 

dissected by youthful streams and then apparently slightly rejuvenated,” 

or “surmounted by a row of monadnocks, as if controlled by rock 
structure.” 

The fact that streams have been the chief eroding agent is usually 
omitted, the simple term dissected being deemed sufficient. Stream erosion 
is thus considered the normal process. 
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EMPIRICAT. 


AND EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTIONS 
OF LAND FORMS 


Empirk ai. Dkscription. An empirical description of a region is 
one which uses simple commonplace expressions, with no attempt at 
explanation. Hills, valleys, mountains, and other features of the landscape 
are described in terms of shape, size, position, and color. The picture 
thus presented to the reader is a difficult one to carry in mind because 
it involves a mass of detail with little apparent relationship between the 
different facts. Great detail is imleed necessary if a complete picture is 

to be presented. Each fact, moreover, stands by itself unsupported by its 
neighbors. 

An Exampue of an PjAipirical Description. Following such a plan, 
Davis has described the coastal plain of northeastern Italy thus: 

In norlhern Italy south of Ancona there is a strip of hilly country, made up of sand and 
clay, and extending between the Apennines and the Adriatic. It is about 20 or ttO krn. 
broad and lies 200 or 250 m. above the sea in its inner portion, where 10 or 20 km. further 
landward the mountains rise to about the same height, but not entirely so, those near the 
coast being smaller .... etc. 


A description of this kind, to be thoroughly understood, must be 
interpreted by the reader who at every step constantly raises the question, 
“AVhat is the reason for this and that?” 

Explanatory Descriptions. Explanatory descriptions employ 
terms which are much more precise in character than are empirical terms 
and which convey some idea concerning the genesis of the form in ques¬ 
tion. hereas the term hill is empirical, the term dune is explanatory. A 
dune is a hill of specific type whose origin is dependent upon wind action. 
In a similar manner such terras as drumlin^ kamCy esker^ cinder coriCy 
moraine are all explanatory terms descriptive of hills of various methods 
of origin. Such terms, too, convey more than the simple fact of origin, 
for they connote also much regarding the matter of shape, size, composi¬ 
tion, as well as location with relation to other forms. 

An Example of Explanatory Description. The region described 
above has also been described by Davis in explanatory terms as follows: 

In nortlieastern Italy, south of Ancona, there lies a well dissected coastal plain 20 to 
30 km. broad, made up of unconsolidated beds of sand and clay, through which flow the 
master consequent streams, now in a late mature stage of development, with many short 
insequent tributaries. . . . 


Descriptions of Present Forms Rather Than Accounts of Past 
Processes. Finally, the best description of a region is one which gives 
statements framed in the present tense thus: “The region is an uplifted 
and dissected peneplane” or “a folded mountain region now in its second 
cycle of development” or “a warped and maturely dissected coastal 
plain.” This, for the purpose of pure geographical description, is preferable 
to such statements as “the region was peneplaned, then uplifted and 
dissected” or similar expressions couche<l in terms of past history. 



THE ORIGIN OF PHYSIOGRAPHIC TERMS 


While it is true we distinguish between empirical and explanatory 
terms, the mere words in themselves are not necessarily one type or the 
other. Explanatory terms have actiuired a j)recise meaning because either 
custom or a purposeful restraint in their use has limited their ai>i)licatioii 
to some special kind of feature. For instance, the term plateau^ coming 
from the French, means a “flat” and usually elevated tract of country. 
In geomorphology we purposely limit the application of this word to 
regions of flat-lying or horizontally bedded strata. Level-topi)ed uplands 
not underlain by flat-lying rocks are not plateaus, even though they are 
so called in popular usage, as in the case of the Piedmont "Plateau,” 
the Laurentian “Plateau,” and the Central “Plateau” of France. 

Physiographic terms have come about in a variety of ways. Some 
terms originally were the proper names of individuals. From Geysir 
m Iceland comes the name geyser; Vulcano in the Lipari Islands is the 
original volcano; meander comes from the Meander River in Asia Minor. 
Recently physiography has adopted such terms as monadnock (a residual 
on a peneplane) trom Alount jMonatlnock; mor\'an (intersecting [jcne- 
planes) from the Morvan region of France; mendip (islandlike hills of 
the oldland projecting through a coastal plain) from the Mendip Hills 

of England; unakas (groups of monadnocks) from the Unaka Mountains 
of the southern Appalachians. 

Some physiographic terms have been coined purposely and given 

very precise meanings, such as peneplane (almost a plane); conoplain; 

consequent, subsequent, obsequent, resequent, and insequent streams; 

antecedent streams, superimposed streams; hanging valleys; fault-line 
scarps. 


Many terms have been adopted from other languages, richer than 
our own in words distinguishing different land forms. From the Spanish 
come such words as cuesta, sierra, arroyo, canyon, playa, cuchilla, and 
hajada. In Spanish cxiesta means a hill or plateau steep on one side but 
sloping gently on the other. In geomorphology it means a hill of that 
shape formed by the erosion of dipping formations on a coastal plain. 
Similar hills, like block mountains, are not physiographic cuestas. 

Our language is particularly poor in terms descriptive of desert forms, 
because few English-speaking people live in desert regions. We use Arab 
words such as barkhan (crescent-shaped dune), wadi (dry river course), 
and hammada (a rock-floored desert). For glacial forms we get from the 
Scandinavians such words as osar, esker, and fiord. From the Slavic we 
get dolma and polje, valley types in karst regions. From the French we 
have words for Alpine forms, such as col, arete, cirque, and neve. The 
Italian gives us tombolo, from tumulus, a little hill, referring to the little 
sand dunes which occur on the bar of tombolos. Terms like these, when 
used with precision, enrich our scientific vocabulary. 
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CATASTROPHISM, UNIFORMITARIANISM, AND EVOLUTION 


C'atastrophism. Since time immemorial it has been but natural 


for man to account by sudden and abrupt events for the things he sees 
in nature. Canyons and narrow gorges appear to be gashes in the rocks 
formed by a sudden splitting apart of the earth’s crust. Volcanoes with 
their terrifying explosions have always seemed capable of greatly changing 
the aspect of the earth’s surface, and mighty earthquakes have ever been 
a source of terror. Cataclysms such as these have always appealed to 
the popular fancy, and even at the present day there are many wlio 
resort to such events to explain all that they see. Such people are termed 


cataclysmists or catastrophists. Even Cuvier, the naturalist, fell under 
the sway of such beliefs and gave vent to the conclusion that the former 
mountain-making revolutions were so stupendous that “the thread of 
nature’s operations was broken by them, that her j)r<)gress was altered, 
and that none of the agents which she employs today could have sufficed 
for the accomplishment of her ancient works.” Not only in geology but 
also in biology did these ideas prevail. The different groups of animals 
were thought to have arisen de noi^o an<l independently of other groups, 
only later to become siKidenly extinct. Cuvier believed that some sudden 
catastrophe befell the surface of the earth some five or six thousand 
years ago, whereby the countries inhabited by man were (levastated and 
their inhabitants were destroyed. At this time, he thought, there were a 
great inundation of the sea an<l then a retreat of the waters, (’oncernin^ 
this he says: 


It left behind also in northern countries, the carcasses of the fjrcat quadrupeds whicli 
are found embedded in the ice and preservecl down to the present day intact with their hair, 
hides and Hesh. It was at one an<l the same instant that these animals perished and that the 
glacial conditions came into existence. 

This change was sudden, instantaneous not grafhial, and that which is so clearly the 
case in this last catastrophe is not less true of those which precedetl it. The dislocation and 
overturning of the older strata show without any <loubt that the causes which brought them 
into the position which they now occupy, were sinlden and violent: and in like manner 
testimony to the violence of the movements which influenced the waters is .seen in the great 
masses of debris and rounded pebbles which in many localities are found intercalated 
between beds of solid rock. 

Life upon the earth in those times was often overtaken by these frightfid occurrences. 
Living things without number were swept out of existence by catastrophes. Tho.se inhabiting 
the dry lands were engulfed by deluges; others whose home was in the waters perished when 
the sea bottom suddenly became dry land; whole races were extinguishetl leaving mere 
traces of their e.xistence, which are now difficult of recognition, even by the naturalist. The 
evidences of those great and terrible events are everywhere to be clearly seen by anyone 
who knows how to read the record of the rocks. 

UNIFORMITARIANISM. Long before C^uvier, however, there were those 
who felt that the little almost unobservable changes now occurring 
on the earth’s surface were quite sufficient, if continued long enough, to 
produce results of great magnitude. In Germany, for example, during 
the eighteenth century, there were those who thought that the changes 
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in the past had been of no abnormal kind but resembled those which 
might quite possibly occur now, and that this planet had always presented 
phenomena similar to those of the present time. The finest development 
of these ideas, however, came from Hutton, a Scotchman. They were 
recorded by his associate Playfair in 180*2 under the title of IlluMration^t 
of the Huttonian Theory of the Earthy now cherished as one of the classics 
of geological literature. For here, in the most beautiful, precise, and 
clear English is presented the grand conception that the past history of 
our globe must be explained by what can be seen to be happening now, 
or to have happened only recently. The dominant idea in this i)hilosoi)hy 
is that the present is the key to the past. The notion of cataclysms was 
clearly refuted in such passages as follows: 

If a river consisted of a single stream witliout branches, running in a straight valley, 
it might be supposed that some great concussion, or some powerful torrent, had opened at 
once the channel by which its waters are conducted to the ocean; but, when the usnial form 
of a river is considered, the trunk divided into many branches, wliicli rise at a great distance 
from one another, and these again subdivicled into an infinity of smaller ramifications, it 
becomes strongly impressed upon the mind that all these channels have been rut by the 
waters themselves; that they have been slowly dug out by the washing and erosion of the 
land. 

This idea of uniformitarianism was carried to its extreme development 
by Charles Lyell. With unwearied industry he marshalled in admirable 
order all the observations that he could collect in support of the doctrine 
that the present is the key to the past. He refused to allow the introduc¬ 
tion of any process which could not be shown to be a part of the present 
system of nature; he would not even admit that there was any reason to 
suppose that the degree of activity of the geological agents had ever 
seriously differed from what it has been within human experience. 
Few geologists, however, hold to this extreme form of the idea of 
uniformitarianism. 

Evolution. Bound up with the idea of a uniform set of conditions 
is also the belief that great changes will result through the operation of 
such activities for long periods of time. Sediments are deposited in the 
sea, slowly buried to great depths, become compressed, are gradually 
elevated and sheared, changing by infinitesimal stages to schist through 
the action of heat and pressure. Thus even with rocks, as in the animate 
world, evolution plays a part in adjusting them to their environment. 
Landscapes, as well, evolve gradually, passing through stages in their 
development. It is recognized that the present aspects of the earth’s 
Wace are only transitory. The everlasting hills are slowly disappearing 
Ihe minute changes, undetected in the life span of a single individual 
are cumulative in their effects. It is difficult at the outset for the human 
mind to conceive of the vast periods of time with which geology must 
deal. Only when we throw aside the conception of the years which make 
up our own short lives and think in terms of larger magnitude, are we 
prepared to deal with ideas so noble in their proportions. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

The ultimate aim in geomorphology as in most scientific study is 
to explain phenomena which have been observed. Such explanations take 
the form of hypotheses or theories, or they may be formulated as laws. 
Four distinct stej)s are recognized in developing a theory, although in 
actual practice these steps may not be kept separate from each other. 

First Stkp: Obskrving the Facts. The first step always consists 
in the securing of a certain amount of data. These data may be classified 
for convenient reference. If geological in nature, this organization of the 
data may consist of making a geological map showing rock outcrops 
together with collections of specimens and notebook records and descrip¬ 
tions. Facts of dip and strike, thickness of beds, lithological character¬ 
istics, topograi)hic associations are all elements of this stage of the work. 

Secoxi) Step: Foraiueatiox of Hypotheses to Expeaix the 
Observed k acts. The separate disconnected facts are then assemble<i 
with a view to discovering some general principle which will tie them 
together. Fhus a number of different outcroj>s exhibiting certain dips 
and strikes might be explained as parts of an anticlinal structure. One 
explanation or surmise is not entirely safe, however. If the facts are 
meager, it is quite probable that they can be explained in a number of 
ways; hence, the importance of developing several hypotheses to explain 
them. In short, the scientific worker should evolve as many plausible 
hypotheses as possible in the hope that thus he is more likely to hit 
upon the correct one. This formulation of hypotheses constitutes what is 
known in logic as the inxhicth^e process. It consists in working from the 
particular to the general, in recognizing some quality, characteristic, or 
method of behavior which all the facts have in common. This sifting 
out the significant detail from that which is irrelevant demands a keen 
mind, sometimes indeed a high order of genius. 

Third Step: The Deduction of Further Facts. Each hypothesis 
is next examined and studied as an abstract idea, with a view to deter¬ 
mining what additional consequences must result if it be true. This 
procedure, the working from the general to the particular, is a deduciive 
process of logic. The deductions arc secured only by deliberate effort. 
Rarely do they flash across the mind. To make them, the geologist often 
sits down and writes out in detail his theories with their respectiv^e 
consequences. In actual jiractice, hypotheses are evolved and fleductions 
made simultaneously with the recording of observations. The importance 
of developing more than one hypothesis is readily comprehended when 
it is realized that with only a single hypothesis to defentl, the investigator 
is prone to believe that it be the true one. He is prejudiced then in his 
search for further facts and is in danger of noting only those which support 
his hypothesis, to the exclusion of others. 

Fourth Step: Testing the Hypotheses and Eliminating the 
Invalid Ones. The final step consists in finding out which of the 
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deduced factvS are actually true. If one of the hypotlieses (lernands the 
existence of certain facts and upon investigation these facts are found 
to be either missing or true in the opposite sense* then the hypothesis 
demanding those conclusions is eliminated. In this manner the False 
hypotheses are one by one discarded until there is but a single remaining 
hypothesis which stands up under the test. If the proof is sufficient* this 
hypothesis may then rank as a theory, or even as an established fact. 

It will be noted that throughout this whole procedure the investigator 
clearly distinguishes between actual fact and infertmee. An inference is 
merely a very weak and unsupported hypothesis* thoroughly commeiul- 
able if used with discretion. And, again, it is obvious that this proee<lure 
inv^olving deduction and the search for new facts immensely sharpens 
the wits of the observer and sets him on the track of additional data. 

Some scientific writers, i)resenting the results of their study of a prob¬ 
lem, acquaint the reader first with all the facts of the situation, following 
this with the theory which explains them. To keep the reader in suspense 
while recounting facts not obviously connected with each other involves 
an unnecessary burden and, moreover, is likely not to leave so clearly 
in the reader’s mind the elements of the situation. ^Many writers prefer 
to present their conclusions deductively, first giving the broader outlines 
of the theory and following it up with the facts upon which it depends. 
In one of his essays Davis says: 


It should be understood that the deductive character of the succeeding paragraphs is 
more apparent than real. Many features here presented as deductions were discovered by 
observation. It is true that an expectation of certain occurrences had been aroused by the 
deductive consideration of certain processes, but there has been so continual an inter¬ 
weaving of observation and theory during the growth of these pages that it is now rather 
difficult to determine the order in which the various items here recorded came to mind. 


So, taking our cue from the splendid method so frequently used by 
Davis and other writers, we shall in the succeeding pages of this book 
present the principles of geomorphology in a deductive order. In bold 
strokes the broader outlines of the subject will be announced, followed by 
the details and examples which support them. 

Many Scientific Methods. In common parlance, scientific method 
is often regarded as the one technique employed by those engaged in 
research in the sciences. As a matter of fact, there are many methods 
which scientists employ and some of them are applicable to the humanities 
as well as to the physical sciences. The experimental method so common 
in chemistry, physics, and the biological sciences finds only limited 
application in geology and physiography. Geological changes are so slow, 
and the factors so beyond control, that the techniques employed in the 
chemistry laboratory cannot be applied in geology or physiography. 
The method outlined on these pages is classical in geological investiga¬ 
tions and may be regarded as the most fruitful method to be employed 
in geomorphology. 
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EXAMPLES OF METHOD 


Scientific In\^estigation and Scientific Presentation. It will 
now he apparent to the student that scientific investigation—the discov¬ 
ery of hypotheses and explanations—is carried out largely by induction 
hut that the presentation of the results can best be made deductively. 
The careful author, mindful of the reader's point of view, will tell his story 
in a de<luctivc way. This enables him to achieve a continuous presentation 
of his theories and explanations, postponing the evidence until later. At 
the end of such a deductive presentation Davis says: 

Largely deductive as the preceding portion of this essay is in its present form, the reader 
should not suppose that it was prepared intlependently of observation. The actual progress 
through the problem has invoIve<l repeated alternations of external and internal work; tlie 
collection of observations and the induction of generalizations on the one hand, and on the 
other harul the deduction of their consequences, the confrontation of deductions with gen¬ 
eralizations, the evaluation of agreements, ami the repeated revision of the whole process 

He then proceeds to give the detailed facts which led to the generaliza¬ 
tions first presented. A <leductive jiresentation followed by an enumera¬ 
tion of the original observations is the method most pleasing to the reacler. 

Little continuity of thought can be achieved by those who recount 
their observations in a chronological order after the manner of travelers 
telling what they saw, or of investigators who dwell upon the ramifications 
into which their studies led them. I^’t us now note a few examples of both 
deductive ancl imluctive presentation. 

Deductive. A leading sentence at the beginning of a paragraph 
is the sign of deductive presentation. In Semple’s Influences of Geographic 
Environment^ many of the paragraphs begin with a sentence which 
epitomizes the whole paragraph. For example, we read: 

A coast region is a peculiar habitat, inasmuch as it is more or less dominate<l by tlie sea. 

Then follows an elaboration of this i<Iea with specifie statements as to 
how the coast is dominated by the sea, the citation of actual places in 
the world where this is true. But the main idea is in the first sentence. 
Or again we read: 

Food is the urgent and recurrent neetl of indivi<luals and of s»»ciely. 

The rest of the paragraph is simply a restatement of this in various ways. 
Or read the first sentence from one of the paragraphs in Huxley’s essay. 
On a Piece of Chalk. It is brief and to the point, as follow^s: 

A great chapter of the history of the world is written in the chalk. 

Huxley then proceeds to indicate what this history has been. 

Inductive. In contrast w'ith the tleductive method is the w’ay of the 
writer who begins his paragraph with a succession of facts apparently 
unrelated, leaving the reader “holding the bag,” as it were, until he gets 
to the point of sorting out the several ideas and unifying them with some 
kind of summary. This is especially true when the author is working up to 
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a climax or to some important generalization wliicli he wishes you to 
see grow under his hand. In the following lengthy (piotation tlie gist of 
the matter is given in the final sentence after a long recounting of the 
facts upon which it rests: 

The total volume of water flowing into the sea in one year, for all the land areas of the 
earth, is about 7,000 cubic miles. The total amount of various kinds of salts carrie<l in solu¬ 
tion in one cubic mile of river water is about 750,000 tons. This makes a total of about 
5,000,000,000 tons of mineral matter carrie<l into the sea annually. Average river water 
contains about SiO.OOO tons of calcium carbonate per cubic mile: ami abemt 11^,000 tons 
of magnesium carbonate: S-r,000 tons of calcium sulphate: 81,000 tons of sodium sulphate; 
and 20,000 tons of potassium s»dphate: a total of about 85,000 tons of sulphates. Of the 
chlorides, sodium, lithium and ammoniiim. there are about 20,000 tt»ns. Sea water contains 
117,000,000 tons of sotlium chloride per cubic mile and KJ,000,000 tons of magnesium 
chloride: 7,000,000 tons of magnesium sulphate; 5,000,000 tons of calcium sulphate; and 
4,000,000 tons of potassium sulpliate: a total of 10,000,000 tons of sulphates, ('arbonates 
about 500,000 tons. The total volume of the sea water in the world has been estimatecl bv 
Kriimmel at 1,300 million cubic kilometers (area 301,000,000 square kilometers; average 
depth of 3,000 meters, or 2,000 fathoms). 

From these figures it may be shown therefore that at the present rate it would take 
about 50,000 years to provide the sea with its present amount of carbonates; 10,000,00(» 
years to provide the sulphates; and about 300,000,000 years to bring it the chlorides. It 
would seem, therefore, that the chlorides, being highly soluble, were introduced verv 
rapidly at the beginning of the earth's history and that the carbonates, being least soluble, 
are being removed now about as rapi<lly as they are brought in. 

(Note: It is suggested that the student .synthesize the preceding figures and determine 
the correctness of the conclusions drawn from them). 

Examples of Method Used ix This Book. For convenience 
now, attention may be called to some of the pages of this book to illustrate 
examples of deductive and inductive presentation, and to suggest that 
throughout his reading of this text the student analyze each page. While 
doing so, he should try to decide whether the author purposely used the 
method he did and, if so, why he did; or whether he paid no attention 
to the method of presenting his facts and of developing his ideas. 

The first page of the next chapter on “Rocks and Their Structures,” 
the Synopsis, is a good example of deductive presentation. Each para¬ 
graph on this page starts with a leading sentence or two. You can get a 
fair idea of what the page is about by reading only these leading sentences. 
The second page on “Igneous Rocks” is developed in the same way! 
The two pages on “Sedimentary Rocks” are equally satisfactory in 
giving the gist of the subject at the start of each paragraph. 

Ordinarily an author passes alternately from one method to the 
other. As soon as a student finds himself lost, he can be reasonably certain 
that the author is giving him some information for which he was not 
prepared; that is, he is presenting his material inductively. In this book 
the present author has attempted to use the deductive method as much 
as possible in the belief that it would greatly expedite the reading of 

he text and result in a quick comprehension by the student of the 
author’s ideas. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Is physiography the same as physical geography? Why should a distinction be made? 

2. Does physiography include the study of rocks and rock structures? 

3. What theories can yoii think of to explain the present arrangement and form of the 
continents? Do you think that any theories regarding the origin of the continents 
sliould also take into consideration the origin of the earth? 

4. If a geologist knows that active mountain making occurred in North America at the 
c.ml <)f Paleozoic time, is he surprised to learn therefore that similar disturbances oc¬ 
curred in l.urope xibout the same lime? 

5. What is a physiographic province? 

0. (’an an ideal physiographic province inclinle both plateaus and mountains? 

7. What features usually give most of the c*liaracter to a landscape, those of the second 
order or those of the third order? 

8. In the Adirondack Mountains of New York there are many bald, roundecl summits. 
Should these be called dome mountains? 

9. What kinds of plains are features of the secoin! or<ier, anrl what kinds are features of 
the third order? What is a flood plain, for example? A lake plain? An outwash plain? 
A coastal j)lain? 

10. In what ways do you suppose the geomorphic cycle may be interrupte<!? 

11. Suppose a region in youth is elevate<l, cloes this change its age? If it is mature and then 
elevate<l, does this alter its age? If it is old and then elevated, how does this change its 
age? 

12. Do you suppose that a region after reaching old age couhl be buriecl? hat would cause 
that? When a region is in old age, is the general level of the country near .sea level or 
high above sea level? 

13. (’onsult the (’lassification of Landscapes in this chapter. Where would you classify a 
railroad cut made by man? a hole ma<le by a meteor? a pile of rocks formed by a 
landslide ? 

14. Write a brief empirical descTiption of an imaginary region, being careful not to suggest 
in any way how the various laml forms were prorluced. 

15. Why do you suppose the English language is relatively poor in words pertaining to 
desert landscapes and to high mountains but is rich in terms describing subdued topog¬ 
raphy, such as dale, vale, valley, gorge, gulch, gully, rav’ine, swale, hollow, dip, depre.s- 
sion, all of which have reference to more or less the .same sort of feature? 

10. Did the belief that the earth was create<l about 4()()() n.c. make it <lifficult to accept the 
doctrine of uniformitarianism ? Do any people still believe in catastrophisnj ? Just 
what do we mean when we say that “the present is the key to the past"? 

17. Can a scientific method be applied to ordinary affairs of life, outside scientific stuflies? 
For example, suppose you have lost your gloves. Draw up a number of theories, and for 
each one make the necessary decluct ions, and show how you woiihl test out each theory. 

18- In Chapter III on “ Weathering,” what method of pre.scnlation is used on the two pages 
describing Soils? 

19. When does a hypothesis become a theory? M hy df> we speak of the planetesiinal 
hypothesis, but of the glacial theory? 

20. Name some region that you have seen in your travels, or in photographs, or have read 
about that you would consicler in the stage of mature dissection. 


TOPK’S FOR INVESTIOATION 

Stratigraphy. Its importance in geomorphology. 

Physical geology. Difference between this and geomorphology. 

The subject matter of geology. A comparison between the treatment in different texts. 
The popular presentation of geology. How should this differ from the textbook method? 
ScientiBc presentation. Examples of various methods, and their relative merits. 
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GeNERALi Geomorphoia^gy 


First of all. every student of geoniorpholojfy sliould be faniiliar with \\. M. Davis's 
Ocographiral I'.s-sat/s Hoston. 711 p., in which there are articles <m I hr (jrnynijthirol 

cycle^ The arid cycle, lioA'c-lerel, and various aspe<*ts of river and glacier erosion. 'Khey are 
easy to read and to understand and are written in a robust and ])ri»vocalive manner cal¬ 
culated to inspire thought and action. In German, Davis’s ErkUirende He.srhreihuuy der 
Landformen (191i) Leipzig, oho p.. is easily grasped, though the student have only a nuxler- 
ate knowledge of that language. This is his most comprehensive work on geomorphology. 
Davis’s Elementary physical geography (lOO'i) lh)ston, 401 p., is a simpler treatment of the 
subject. Among the many standard texts on land forms are W. II. Hobbs’s Earth features 
and their meaning (1931) New York, ol7 p., illustrated with many pleasing sketches and 
excellent for supplementary reiiding; H. 1). Salisbury's Physiography (1919) New York, 
()7() p., which presents the subject in a manner quite ditferent from that of Davis; H. S. 
Tarr and L. Martin’s College physiography (1914-28) New York, 837 p., a valuable detaile<l 
treatment with long and useful reference lists; K. S. Tarr and O. D. von Kngeln’s \eir 
physical geography (1929) New York, 088 p., an attractive book, well illustrate<l, with 
reference lists and various exercises. C'. A. (’otton’s Geomorphology of Xeir Zealaml, part I, 
Systematic (1920) Wellington, 402 p., is an outstanding treatment of the principles of 
geomorphology, following the Davis technique. .\ more recent book is by S. W. Wooldridge 
and R. S. Morgan on The physical basis of geography. Geomorphology (1937) Lomlon, 445 p. 
These are British authors who have given much attention to the Davis school of geo¬ 
morphology. In addition, the book takes account of much recent work by later 
writers, such as Johnson on shore lines and sediments, and Davis and Daly on glacial con¬ 
trol of coral reefs, as well as certain recently developed ideas by W. S. Glock on the cycle 
of development in drainage systems. Penck’s idea of the erosion cycle is clearly set forth in 
several pages. E. de Martonne’s Shorter phy.^ieal geography (1927) London, 338 p. (in Eng¬ 
lish), touches on all aspects of physiography ami presents .something of the French schooi 
of thought. 

Students of geography wishing only a brief treatment of land forms will find V. Finch 
and G. T. Trewartha’s Elements of geography (193()) New York, 782 p., sali.sfactory. It 
includes climatology as well as much that is purely geography. A book covering all aspects 
of physiography is New physiography (1927) by A. L. Arey, F. L. Bryant, W. W. Clendenin, 
and W. T. Morrey, Boston, 613 p., designed for high-school use. 


General. Geology 

Among the numerous excellent textbooks on geology are the following: 

Agar, W. M., Flint, R. F., and Longwell, C'. U. (1929) Geology from a nginal sources. 
New York, 527 p. 

Branson, E. B., and Tarr, W. A. (1935) Introduction to geology. New York, 470 p. 
Chamberlin, R, T., and MacClintock, P. (1930) ('allege geology. New York, 916 p. 
Cleland, H. F. (1916) Geology, physical and historical. New York, 718 p. 

Emmons. W. H., Theil, G. A., Stauffer, C. R., and Allison, I. S. (1932) Geology. New 
York, 514 p. 

Grabau, a. W. (1920) Comprehensive geology, part I, Physical geology. New York. 864 p. 

A masterly piece of work, well suited as a reference work. 

Gr.\bau, a. W. (1913-24) Principles of stratigraphy. New Y’ork, 1185 p. Many pages are 
strictly geomorphological in character. 

Longwell. C. R., Knopf, A., and Flint, R. F. (1932) Textbook of geology, part I. Physical 
geology. New York, 514 p. 

Longwell, C. R., Knopf, A., and Flint, R. F. (1937) Outlines of physical geology. New 
York, 356 p. 
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l^YELiv, . (187^)) Prinriplc.\ of gvology. London, vol. 1, 05;) p.: v’ol. 2, 052 p. A classic which 
may still he rea<l with profit. 

Scott, W. H. (1932) I tti rod net ion to gvologg^ vol. 1, Physical geology. New York, 604 p. 


I’oPl'L.VUIZEl) (iEOEOGY 


BrtADLEY, J. II. (1935) Autohiogrnphy of earth. New York, 347 p. 

( honeis, and Kui^mbeix, W. (’. (1930) Down to earth. C'hicago, 501 p. 
Fenton, L. (1938) Onr amazing earth. New York, 340 p. 

Mather, K. F. (1932) Old mother earth, (’amhridge. Mass., 177 p. 

Shand, S. J. (1938) Earth-lore. New York, 144 p. 


Scientific AIethod 

1>. K. Saidla and W. K. (iihhs's Seienee and the .^eientifie mind (1930) is a compilation 
of essays by many men of science. In this book, Huxley's essay on “The iMethod of Scien¬ 
tific Investigation" is especially to be commendetl. There are .several other essays of almost 
equal value. .\ charming analysis of thinking processes, certain to delight those interested 
in scientific thought, is to be found in William James's Prineiplea of psychology (1890), chap¬ 
ter on “ Reasoning," vol. 2, p. 325. Refer also to A. L. Jones's Logicy induetive and deductive 
(1909) for an analysis of the scientific metlunl. Several suggestive essays by D. W. Johnson 
on Studies in seienti/ie method appeared in 1938 in the Journal of (ieomorphology, vol. T, 
especially p. 64—66, 147-152. 


<’ooi..EY, W. F. (1912) Principles of seienee. New York. 

Downing, K. R. (1927) The elements and safegitards of seientijic thinking. Sci. ^lonthly, 
vol. 25, p. 19-24. 

Minot, C. S. (1911) The method of .seienee. Science, vol. 33, p. 119-131. 

Ritc’IIIE, a. I). (1923) Seienti/ie method. New York. 


Unifoumitari.vnism 


A. Cleikie’s famous book on The founders of geology (1905) London, 486 p., tells about the 
gradual ri.se of uniformitarianism as a scientific doctrine, replacing the ideas of the cata- 
clysmists. Finally, every student of geomorphology should know of J. Playfair’s Illustra¬ 
tions of the Iluttonian theory (1802) Edinburgh, 528 p., and read some of the wonderfully 
lucid paragraphs setting forth the simple idea of uniformitariani.;m in a manner which has 
caused it to rank as one of the maslerpie'-es of .scientific literature. 

The birth and development of the geological sciences (1938) Baltimore, 506 p., by Frank D. 
.\dams is the most recent book on the history of geology. It reviews many of the quaint 
ideas from classical times down to the present. See also N. M. Fennemun (1939) The rise 
of physiography. Geol. Soc. Am., Bull. ,50, p. 349-360. 

Note: Many of the books mentioned in the foregoing list of references have been freely 
consulted in the preparation of this text. Davis’s Erklarende Hesehreihung der Landformen 
and Davis’s Es.says have been stuflied with particular care, for in the.se two works may be 
found the substance of Davis’s philosophy, which it has been t'ne aim of this book to 


present. 

Grabau’s Comprehen.^ve Geology provided numerous examples of geomorphic interest, 
for that magnificent work is almost as much a treatise on geomorphology as it is on geology. 

Beyond this it is impossible to make further mention becau.se, as a matter of fact, 
virtually every one of the numerous references listed at the ends of the various chapters 
was read at one time or another and their essence has so filtered into the text of this book 
as to make all workers in this science to some extent responsible for what is set forth in 
these pages. 
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THE DEVILS SLIDE ON THE YELLOWSTONE 

Resistant beds of sandstone dipping almost vertically. Intervening weak beds of shale removed by erosion 























Darton, U. S. Geological Surcey 

OVERTniNED ANTICLINP:, PANTHPIR GAP, VIRGINIA 

The thickening of the beds on the axis of the fold is distinctly shown. 


BEVELED LIMESTONE BEDS, KNOX COUNTY, TENNESSEE 

This is part of an eroded pitching anticline. 

Keith, U, S. Geological Surrey 
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TV alcott^ U, iS. Geological Suttcy 

SYMMETIIICAL ANTICLINAL TOLD NEAR HANCOCK, MI). 

Massive sandstone beds separated by weaker shales which liave been weathered out. 


VL FOLD NEAR HANCOCK, MD. 
ing a strong slaty cleavage, 

n alcoit^ ('• S. Geological Surrey 










HADLAXDS XKAR ASIILAXD, CT'STEU XATIOXA 

Weathering along vertical joints in massive horizontal beds of 

standing out in relief. 
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WHITE ( ROSS-BEDDED SANDSTOXES, ( EXTRAL I TAII 

Showing ancient dune deposits of unusually pure (juartz sand. 

Jacksou, I’. S. Geological Surrey 
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CHIMNEY ROC K ALONCJ THE IIICJinVAY BETWEEN CODY 

AND YELLOWSTONE PARK 

Vertical joints in horizontal beds of volcanic tuff ancl agglomerate. 
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ROCKS AND THEIR STRUCTURES 


Synopsis. To the geomorphologist rocks are important because tliey 
constitute the materials out of which laiul forms are carved. A rock 
should be conceived as a product of its environment. When the environ¬ 
ment is changed, the rock changes. 

In general, rocks are formed under two environments, either below 
the crust of the earth or at its surface. The former are usually the igneous 
rocks; the latter the sedimentary. When deep-seated rocks are exposed 
at the surface, or surface-formed rocks subjected to deep-seated con¬ 
ditions, changes are bound to occur. Each type may thus be changed 
into the other. The change is usually only partially accomplished and 
the result is a metamorphic rock. 

It is the behavior of surface rocks under the action of weathering and 
erosion which concerns the student of land forms. Inasmuch as these 
changes are both chemical and mechanical, it is important to consider 
both the chemical and the structural character of rocks. 

Granites and other coarse-grained igneous rocks disintegrate rapidly 
where temperature changes are great. Hence granites are weak rocks in 
deserts and on mountain tops but in humid regions are more resistant 
than most other rocks. 

Metamorphic rocks, like schist and gneiss, are highly resistant to 
chemical change. Their weakness lies in their tendency to split apart or 
to cleave, but this usually does not result in such small fragments as are 
formed by disintegrating granite. 

Among sedimentary rocks quartzite tops the list because it is subject 
to neither chemical nor mechanical change. It is even more resistant 
than the crystalline rocks already mentioned. Sandstone stands high for 
the same reason but, if it is not tightly bound together in a quartz 
matrix, it may yield rapidly to disintegration. 

Shale, like clay, is strictly a surface product and suffers virtually no 
chemical change whatever upon exposure. It is, however, a weak rock 
because its fine grains are not tightly held together and are rapidly 
carried away by erosive forces. 

Limestone is perhaps the weakest of all rocks, because of its solubility. 
In dry regions it is a resistant rock because it is less liable to changes of 
temperature than most other rocks are. 

As for rock structures, these may be classed as major: the various 

types of folds and faults, occasionally joint systems, and uneonformities; 

and minor: those produced at the time the rock was first formed, such as 

cross-bedding, ripple marks, mud cracks, and possibly concretions. They 

are rarely of topographic significance, whereas the major structures 

determine the pattern of the topographic features which result from 
erosion. 
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IGNEOUS 

FINE TEXTURED 
DARK (Basic) 

ROCK 

NAME 

RESISTANCE 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC 

FORMS 

BASALT 

1 _ 1 

Usually resistant 
except when bearing 
olivine. Exfoliates readily 

Columnar jointing, 
dikes and 

escarpments | 

MEDIUM 

ANDESITE 

Usually resistant 

Not wide -spread enough 
to form typical landscapes! 

LIGHT (Siliceous) 

RHYOLITE 

Usually resistant,but 
sometimes decomposes badly 

Bluffs and cliffs 

COARSE TEXTURED 

DARK (Basic) 

1 

GABBRO 

DIABASE 

Usually very resistant 
except when much 
jointed and when 
containina olivine 

Dikes and 
escarpments 

MEDIUM 

SYENITE 

Similar to granite 
but lack of quartz 
renders less resistant 

Uplands 

LIGHT (Siliceous) 

GRANITE 

Usually resistant 
Disintegrates readily 
in arid regions 

Exfoliation domes. 
Bosses and uplands || 

SEDIMENTARY 

FINEGRAINED: ARC 
LOOSE 

^»ILLACEOUS 

CLAY 

Weak but usually 
coherent enough to 
form vertical walls 

Bluffs and badlands 1 

CONSOLIDATED 

SHALE 

Usually weak 

Gentle slopes, valleys I 

and lowlands | 

FINE6RAINED:LIMY 

LOOSE 

MARL 

Very weak 

Low valleys 

CONSOLIDATED 

LIMESTONE 

Weak in humid regions. 
Resistant in arid 

karst land .sink holes, 
high escarpments | 

COARSE GRAINED 
LOOSE 

SAND 

Usually weak 

Lowlands but sometimes 
caps uplands | 

CONSOLIDATED 

SANDSTONE 

Resistant if well 
consolidated 

Cliffs and plateaus 

VERY COARSE 
LOOSE 

GRAVEL 

1 

Moderately resistant 
because or porosity 

Often caps uplands I 

CONSOLIDATED 

1 

CONGLOMERATE 

Very resistant 

Ridges and 

mountains I 

METAMORPHIC 

CHANGED FROM SEDll 
from 

SHALE 

by moderate 
pressure 

LIMESTONE 
by pressure 

MENTARY ROCKS 

SLATE 

Weak but more 
resistant than 
limestone 

Lowlands 

MARBLE 

Weak 

Lowlands unless 
associated with more | 

resistant metamorphics 

SANDSTONE 
by cementation 

QUARTZITE 

Very resistant. 

Perhaps the most 
resistant rock 

Residual ridges.knobs 
and monadnocks 

CHANGED FROM EITHE 

BANDED 

:r igneous ors 

GNEISS 

ED!M"NTARY ROCKS 

Usually very 
resistant 

Uplands 

SCHISTOSE 

SCHIST 

Usually resistant 

Uplands and 
ridges 


CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS AND THKIR RKACTION TO WEATHERING 

AND PHIOSION 
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KINDS OF ROC KS 


The crust of the earth is built of rocks. Some of tliese rocks art* hard 
masses; others loose and unconsolitlatetl. Some rock bodies are large, 
others small. Some are uniform, others varied. Obviously the nature of 
the rocks, their arrangement, their character and structure, must be im¬ 
portant in affecting the behavior of streams and other external forces 
during the process of wearing down a land mass. The surface features— 
the destructional forms, both of erosion and of deposition—depend largely 
upon the nature of the rocks which underlie the region. 

Three kinds of rocks make up the crust of the earth: igneous, sedi¬ 
mentary, and metamorphic. The igneous and the metamorphic together 
are sometimes called the crystalline rocks. This threefold classification is, 
for most purposes, a satisfactory one, but a thorough understanding of 
rocks demands a much more elaborate scheme than is here presented. 

From the igneous rocks the other groups eventually are derived. 
These rocks result from the cooling of a molten mass. If molten lava is 
poured out on the surface of the earth, it constitutes an extrusive flow. 
If the molten mass or magma penetrates other rocks and cools within 
the crust, it becomes an intrusive body. Igneous rocks vary greatly in 
mineral and chemical composition, texture, and mode of occurrence. 
Those formed by intrusion may be seen only after erosion has removed 
the rocks above them. The composition, texture, structure, and shape of 
the deep-seated rock mass affect the erosional forms produced upon them. 
Hence the importance of the characteristics of igneous rocks from the 
physiographic standpoint. 

Sedimentary rocks usually occur in layers: 

a. Mechanical sediments are most commonly deposited in water or air. They are formed 
of small particles of sand or claj' carried by streams or swept by the wind to those places 
where it accumulates to form sandstone, shale, conglomerate, and certain limestones. 

b. Chemical sediments are less extensive. They are deposited by evaporation or for 
other causes from solution in water, as, for example, rock salt, gypsum, cave deposits, and 
calcite. 

c. Organic sediments: such as coral, shell-limestones, chalk, and coal, formed by organ¬ 
isms, either plant or animal, and deposited in either water or air. 

Sedimentary rocks at present constitute much of the earth’s surface. 
In many instances, the formations do not lie in the position they had at 
the time of deposition. As a result of folding, breaking, and other dis¬ 
turbances, mountains have been produced and there the sedimentary 
rocks usually are inclined in attitude. 

The metamorphic rocks constitute the third division. These rocks, 
originally either igneous or sedimentary, have become altered by pressure 
and heat or by the infiltration of other material, so that the original 
characteristics have been lost or replaced by different ones. Most meta¬ 
morphic rocks show a pronounced crystalline structure and some are 
highly resistant to the agencies of weathering and erosion. Gneiss, schist, 
and marble are the most common rocks of this type. 
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IGNEOUS ROCKS 


Igneous rocks are classified on the basis of their mineral composition 
and of their texture. The texture may range from glassy or v<Ty hue 
grained to extremely coarse grained. The glasses and fine-grain<‘d rock.s 
are those which have formed by the cooling of molten lavas on the surface 
of the ground. If a rock magma cools very quickly, it may solidify 
without any crystallization, forming a glass. Obsidian and pumice are 
rocks of this type. If cooling is not quite so rapid, incipient crystalli¬ 
zation may take place, forming a stony or <lense rock. These rocks, 
termed felsitic, make up the great lava fields and plateaus of the world. 

A porphyritic rock is one having a rather fine or dense groundmass 

but with some larger crystals scattered through it. 

In the coarsest grained rocks, there is no grounclmass, the mineral 
crystals are all nearly unitorm, and the different minerals are clearly 
distinguishable by the naked eye. Coarse-grained rocks have almost in¬ 
variably been formed by the cooling of molten masses or magmas deej) 
beneath the surface of the earth. The slow cooling gives time for the 
several kinds of minerals to crystallize out independently of each other. 
These deep-seated rock*; are visible now only because the material once 

overlying them has been removed by erosion. 

In the matter of composition, igneous rocks may vary from acidic to 


basic. Acidic rocks are those which contain large amounts of silica, 
alumina, and potassium.* Basic rocks contain less of these elements ami 
more of sodium, calcium, magnesium, and iron. Acidic rocks generally 
have light-colored and light-weight minerals predominating; basic rocks 
have dark-colored and heavy minerals. Acid lavas are stiff and viscous, 
and their contained gases escape with explosive violence as the magma 
approaches the surface. Basic lavas flow readily at much lower tempera¬ 
tures. Most of the extensive lava flows are basic. 

Because of the great range of textures and mineral types, there are 
hundreds of kinds of igneous rocks, grading imperceptibly into each other. 

The scheme on the opposite page should make clear the main groups 
and the commoner types. Granite, for example, is a coarse-grained igneous 
rock containing quartz (silica), orthoclase (potassium aluminum silicate), 
and only small quantities of mica (potassium aluminum silicate with 
some iron and magnesium), and other basic minerals. Gabhro, like granite, 
is coarse grained but contains basic plagioclase (calcium aluminum sili¬ 
cate), pyroxene (calcium iron magnesium silicate), and other basic 
minerals, possibly even magnetite (iron oxide). 

In a similar manner rhyolite, trachyte, dacite, and andesite are the 
terms applied to the series of fine-grained rocks, corresponding in mineral 
composition to the granite-gabbro series just mentioned. 


^Silica is silicon dioxide; alumina is aluminum oxide. 
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THE FORMS OF IGNEOUS ROCKS 

Igneous rocks may be either intrusive or extrusivt'. Intrusive rocks 
have in a molten condition worked their way upwar<l into overlying and 
surrounding formations. The nature of the rocks into which an intrusion 
is made often determines the shape of tlie intrusion: A dike is simply a 
wall-like or ‘"tabidar” mass which has entered a crack in the rocks ami 
there cooled. iSlany dikes are more resistant than the rocks into which 
they have been intruded. When erosion occurs, they may persist as walls 
or ridges while the surrounding rocks weather away. Or tliey may decay 
more rapitlly and produce a trench or <litch in the toi)ography. 

Oikes vary in thickness from an inch or two uj^ to many feet and 
usually consist of the darker colored, more basic rocks. There is every 
gradation, too, from simj>le dikes to irregular intrusions of all shapes and 
sizes running off to small veins which ramify througli the country rock 
of the region. 

When the magma forces its way between the layers of stratified rocks, 
it forms an intrusive sheet or sill. These may vary from a few inches up 
to several hundred feet in thickness. If the intrusion is more or less lens 
shaped and bows up or raises the overlying strata, it is called a laccolith^ 
meaning a lake of rock. The term batholith, a deep rock, has reference to 
the great intrusive masses, usually granites, now visible because of 
erosion. Some of the large mountain areas of the world reveal granite 
cores of this type. The terms stocks and bosses are applied to masses 
somewhat smaller than batholiths. Such forms produce rounded hills and 
knobs in the topography, if the granite of which they are composed proves 
to be more resistant than the rock into which it was intruded. 

Extrusive igneous rocks are those deposited on the surface of the 
ground. When molten rock or lava flows over the surface of the ground, 
it constitutes a lava floic or an extrusive sheet. Such sheets may accumulate 
to a thickness of thousands of feet, sometimes alternating with sands and 
clays deposited during intermediate periods. Flows of this type result 
from quiet eruptions. The rocks thus formed are usually dark and basic 
in composition, and in the molten form much more fluid in character 
than the explosive type. 

Upon reaching the surface in the crater of a volcano, the gas contained 
in the magma escapes with great violence and the rock is blown to 
fragments. Thus deposits of so-called unconsolidated volcanic ash are 
formed. If very coarse and consolidated, it is called volcanic breccia; or if 
extremely fine and consolidated, it is known as tuff. Such material, de¬ 
posited in water, may form layers which are better classed with sedi¬ 
mentary than with igneous rocks. Some rocks of this type contain not 
only the fragments of the torn magma but also pieces of the rocks through 
which the eruption has come. 
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STRUCTURES OF IGNEOUS ROCKS 

In addition to the larger forms assumed by masses of igneous roek, 
there are also the smaller structures which characterize them and may 
affect the features i>rodueeil })y erosion. 

Inasmuch as igneous rocks lack the regular arrangement which sedi¬ 
mentary formations possess, the effect of pressure and disturbance is re¬ 
vealed, not by folds, but almost entirely by faults and joints. 

Joints are more abundant near the surface than deep below, since 
near the surface rocks have oi)portunity to expand under the forces of 
weathering. Here joints tend to be widened and become consj>icuous, even 
though they continue below as tight and less apparent structures. 

The forces which produce jointing in igneous rocks include contraction 
due to cooling of an igneous mass; expansion and contraction due to 
weathering; pressure as a result of other intrusions; the relief of pressure 
when overlying material is remove<l; as well as the larger movements of 
the earth’s crust due to isostatic adjustment, whereby mountains are 
formed and continents raised and lowered. 

Joints usually occur in parallel groups or sets. Very commonly differ¬ 
ent sets of joints intersect at right angles, or nearly so. Joints are usually 
flat or almost plane surfaces but in great h(jmogeneous igneous masses 
they may be curved or warped. IMost joints are vertical in attitude, 
especially those due to earth movements, but many are inclined and 
horizontal. 

Joints in igneous rocks which are due to contraction on cooling are 
perpendicular to the cooling surface. In lava flows and sheets, such joints 
are vertical and account for the columnar or palisade structure charac¬ 
teristic of basaltic formations such as the Palisades and the Giant’s 
Causeway. However, the jointing in dikes, which is also at right angles 
to the cooling surface, may constitute a horizontal set of cracks when the 
dikes have a vertical dip. 

Sometimes joints become filled with mineral matter which may later 
resist weathering better than the rock mass itself. Such veins or “dikelets” 
will appear then as ribs or ridges on the weathered roek surfaces. Most 
dikes are more resistant than the rocks into which they are intruded and 
consequently form walls, ridges, or irregular hills when subjected to 
erosion. Some dikes, especially those containing much olivine, weather 
easily and this produces furrows or depressions. Along the coast, the 
etching out of the weaker dikes may commonly be observed. 

Faults, like joints, are planes of weakness in roeks. Along such planes 
erosion is likely to be concentrated. Valleys which follow fault lines are 
called fault-line valleys. They are usually straight for considerable dis¬ 
tances and receive their tributaries often at right angles because of the 
intersecting joint pattern. In fact, a strongly developed right-angled 
drainage pattern in igneous rocks is usually ascribed to a well-developed 
joint or fault system. 
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SEDIMENTARY ROCKS 

It is probahlo tliat, taking the land surface of the world as a whole, a 
greater area is made up ot sedimentary rocks than of igneous and meta- 
morphic rocks combined. This indicates that very large parts of the con¬ 
tinental areas have at one time been under the sea. However, there are 
extensive sctlimentary formations which were not formed by deposition 
under water. For example, broad alluvial plains, stretching sometimes for 
a hundred or more miles, have been laid down at the foot of mountains 
in some places to thicknesses of thousands of feet. 

Sedimentary rocks may be consolidated or loose, depending upon 

whether the different grains are held together by any binding material, 

and they may graile from very coarse to very fine. Four different types 

will be de.scribed, but they are not sharply ilelimited from each other and 

many formations are known which stand on the borderline between the 
(litterent groups. 

Cr.vvei. and CoNcmoMEHATK. A gravel formation is made up of 
pebbles and boulders with more or less .sand, and perhaps small quantities 
of clay. The pebbles and boulders, as well as the sand, may consist largely 
of quartz, or of resistant rock which has withstood much wear anil 
rounding by stream action. Weaker rocks under such conditions would 
have broken up and disappeared. Although gravel occurs in beds or layers, 
such depo.sits are apt to lack uniformity, both in thickne.ss ami in the 
character of the material. That is, gravel formations may vary greatly in 
thickness or be lens shaped. They also may contain beds of sand, which re¬ 
place the gravel layers at different levels. When gravel is firmly cemented 
by quartz which binds the pebbles and sand strongly together, it becomes 
a highly resistant roek, known as coiu/lomcrate. Indeed, there are few 
rocks which arc more resistant than conglomerate if the matrix of sand, 
the included pebbles and boulders, as well as the cementing material, are 
all composed of highly resistant silica. Even loose gravel may withstand 
erosion in an unexpected manner owing to its porous nature, which per¬ 
mits water to run through it rather than to flow over its surface and 
thereby wear it down. 

Sand and Sandstone. A formation of sand consists of separate 
grains about the size of those in granulated sugar. Usually these grains 
are composed of quartz, though in some regions, as on coral beaches, the 
sand may be calcareous, that is, of lime derived from fragments of corals 
and shells. Sandstones are produced when sands are cemented by some 
binding material. If the binding cement is oxide of iron, that is, limonite. 
the resulting sandstone is red or brown, this being very common. The 
white, buff, and gray sandstones have a binding matrix of calcium car¬ 
bonate, and sometimes of silica. This last sandstone is highly resistant to 
weathering and erosion. 

On the other hand, some sandstones are very weakly cemented so 
that upon weathering they crumble readily into their component grains. 
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Formations of this character often account for lowlands. Kven firmly 
cemented sandstones are quite porous, so it is these formations wliicli 
constitute the greatest reservoirs of artesian water. 

Silt. Clay, and Shale. Silt and clay represent very fine materials 
not yet consolidated into rock. Moist clay hecoines very compact indeed 
and may form steep vertical cliffs which maintain their position almost 
like a solid rock. The impervious nature of silt and clay usually means, 
however, that rills of water running over such formations are concentrated 
in surface flow, thus obtaining a high <iegree of erosive ability. For that 
reason clay formations frequently display badland topography. 

Another result of the iinperviousness of both shale ami clay is that 
ground water, seeping down through overlying rocks, is arrested when it 
reaches a clay or shale horizon and moves outward at that level until it 
can escape in springs along valley walls and on the slopes of cliffs. 

Shales result from the induration or consolidation of clay and silt. 
Shale usually breaks up into thin laminae which are due to the slight 
original differences in character of the accumulating material at different 
periods of deposition. Because of this, shale is apt to succumb rapidly to 
weathering and erosion. 

Marl and Limestone. I'nconsolidated calcareous fleposits consti¬ 
tute marl or limy mud. When indurated, these become limestone or 
dolomite. I..imestone is composed of calcium carbonate, and because of 
its solubility it gives way readily to weathering. Indeed, a pure limestone 
is one of the rocks least able to withstand weathering in regions of 
relatively abundant moisture. As a result of surface weathering, only the 
calcium carbonate is leached out. This leaves a reddish clay soil, often 
with nodules of chert, a form of silica, concentrated from the small 
amounts which were originally present in the limestone. Where the 
climate is prevailingly arid, limestone may show a marked resistance to 
destruction by weathering. It may be superior even to igneous rocks 
under such conditions. This is due to the fact that limestone is more or 
less homogeneous in its make-up, and changes of temperature do not 
cause differential expansion and contraction of the various crystals such as 
occurs with granite when its surface is alternately exposed to the rays of 
the sun and to freezing temperatures. Fven a much jointed limestone in 
arid districts does not show the tendency to break up into blocks along 
the joints to the extent that it does in humicl regions where penetrating 
water may turn to ice and pry apart the rock masses. Dolomite is mag¬ 
nesium calcium carbonate and, being much less soluble than limestone, 
occasionally makes great cliffs and mountains. 

Chalk is a soft, porous variety of limestone. Much of the water which 
falls upon its surface immediately penetrates into the rock mass and there 
is consequently little erosion of the chalk surface. Some chalk uplands, 
like the Downs of England, are notoriously devoid of water and aie used 
as grazing lands for sheej). 
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METAMORPHIC ROCKS 

Aletamorphic rocks arc those that have resulted froin a change in tJit 
form and character of preexisting rocks that originally were quite differ¬ 
ent. Igneous and sedimentary rocks may, by various means or geological 
processes, be changed into metamor})hic rocks. If the metamori)hism lias 
been very great, it may be difficult if not impossible to determine what 
the original rocks were like, or even whether they were igneous or sedi¬ 
mentary. The various types of metamorphic rocks may therefore be con¬ 
sidered in regard to their special characteristics without much concern 
for the precise manner of origin. 

Schist is one of the most common types of metamorphic rock. It 
usually contains large quantities of flat platy minerals, like mica, which 
have their cleavage planes all lying in the same direction. It is due to 
this fact that schist is so extraordinarily fissile. That is to say, schist 
cleaves readily along the planes of schistosity. Schists also contain con¬ 
siderable amounts of quartz, which makes them highly resistant to 
weathering. Some schists contain talc and chlorite, and occasionally 
hornblende is the most important mineral in the rock. These varieties of 
schist are apt to be much weaker when exposed to weathering than are 
the quartz schists. Most schists show such a distinct berlded character 
as to suggest very strongly that they originated from sedimentary rocks. 
It seems probable that when shales are subjected to great pressure, with 
perhaps heating and possible mashing and folding, the particles of clay 
and other mineral matter present become transformed into mica and 
other flat minerals, thus producing a schist. 

Topographically, a region underlain by schist shows a rough tendency 
for the ridges and valleys to run more or less parallel. The inequalities 
in the schist weather out so as to produce a “grain” in the country. Often 

these irregularities are only a few feet across, but in some places the ridges 
are a good fraction of a mile apart. 

Gneiss is a rock which resembles schist in that it is foliated; that is, 
it contains mica and other flat minerals lying more or less parallel. But 
it is usually a much coarser rock and may be described as having a banded 
appearance. This is especially striking when wide layers of white granular 
siliceous rock alternate with dark schistose bands. Gneiss, in general, is 
a very resistant rock, surpassing schist in its ability to withstand weather¬ 
ing. Topographically, the forms produced upon gneiss are more rounded 

in outline and do not have the corrugated aspect which is characteristic 
of a region underlain by schist. 

Quartzite is a rock composed of quartz grains firmly cemented together 
wit quartz. This condition may be produced in various ways, but the 
^sult in every case is a rock highly resistant to weathering and erosion. 
I^uartzite is probably the most resistant of all rocks. Under weathering 
asually breaks up along the joint planes into huge rectangular blocks 
wiuch lorm great talus masses below almost vertical cliffs. The hill 
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summits are usually well rounded, presenting very little in the way of 
small details in the topography. 

Slate is one of the most peculiar of the metamorphic rocks in that 
the slaty layers break apart, not along the bedding planes of the rock, as 
shales do, but along planes of cleavage which have been produced in the 
rock by pressure. These planes of cleavage may lie at any angle to the 
bedding planes. They lie, however, at right angles to the direction of 
pressure which produced them. Thus, in the illustration on the opposite 
page, the beds of slate exhibit clearly the slaty cleavage, crossing the 
bedding planes at different angles in different parts of the fold, but 
everywhere parallel to themselves and transverse to the direction of the 
pressure which produced the fold. 

Slates, in general, are not so resistant as schist and gneiss, but they 
usually are somewhat more resistant than limestone or even marble. 
In fact, the topograjjhy produced upon slate rarely has any striking 
characteristics, being usually subdued and rolling and quite like that 
developed upon shales. When slates are associated with limestone, that 
is, if limestone beds have been folded into the series of slates, erosion will 
etch out the limestone to produce linear valleys bordered by hills of slate. 
If sandstones are included in the series, these will stand up as ridges or 
knobs above the more subdued slate topography. 

Some slates have undergone so much pressure as to have developed 
a certain amount of mica and thus grade into schists. These are called 
phyllites. 

Practically all sedimentary formations which have undergone fohling 
exhibit slaty cleavage in the shaly beds. The more resistant sandstone 
layers, however, fracture more nearly at right angles to the bedding 
planes, regardless of the direction of pressure. In other words, the shaly 
beds act like cushions to take up the movement between the more 
massive layers, as the rocks are fohled. The more j)ronounced and closer 


the folding, the more nearly does the slaty cleavage come to lie parallel 
to the bedding planes. 

Marble results from the metamorphism of limestone by pressure and 
heat. This causes the calcium carbonate of the limestone to crystallize 
into grains of calcite. In this way, coarsely crystalline limestones may be 
produced. These disintegrate readily into a sugary mass which is easily 
removed by erosion. True marble, however, is more compact, the grains 
being better knitted together. Marble is usually massive and shows no 
cleavage such as slate does, but it is sometimes broken into large blocks 
hy joints. Owing to its solubility, marble is a rock which usually succumbs 
readily to weathering in humid regions. But in arid and semiarid regions 
it may endure the agencies of destruction even better than the usually 
more resistant igneous and sedimentary rocks. 
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Relief Maps; Contour Maps. The relief, that is to say, the form 
of the surface of the earth, or the topography, is shown on maps in several 
ways. The most widely used and the most satisfactory method is hy 
contours. A contour is a line which everywhere represents the s;jine 
distance above sea level. The zero contour line is the seashore. The 10- 
foot contour line is a line which would be the seashore if the sea were to 
rise 10 feet. The 100-foot contour is the line which would be the seashore 
were the sea to rise 100 feet. It is customary to space the contours so 
that the successive lines represent equal differences in elevation. P'igures 
opposite show two forms of islands, each one as seen from four different 
points of view. The first three views in each case are simply pictures 
as the island might appear to a j>erson approaching it in an airplane. 
The fourth view in each case is directly from above. This constitutes a 
map. 

A few of the characteristics of contour lines should be observed: 


а. Where a slope is uniform, the contours representing that slope are equidistant from 
each other. 

б. Where a slope is irregular, that is, in some places steep and in some places gentle, the 
contour lines are unevenly spaced, in some places close together, and in other places far 
apart. 

c. Where a slope is gentle, the contours are far apart. 

d. Where a slope is steep, the contours are close together. 

e. A truly vertical slope is represented by contours crowded so close together as to 
appear as a single line. 

/. Contours swing out around the ends of spurs and promontories. 

g. Contours swing up valleys and ravines. 

h. If the relief of a region is very gentle, a small contour interval is used. For e.xample, 
a 5-foot interval is used on the Mississippi Delta maps. If great detail is desired, the interval 
may be as small as 1 foot. 

i. If the relief of a region is very bold, a large contour interval is used. On the Grand 
Canyon maps, for e.xample, the interval used is 100 feet or in some cases even 250 feet. 

j. Likewise, if the scale of the map is small, the contour interval is large; and if the 
scale of the map is large, the contour interval is small. 

Hachure Maps. Hachure maps represent the relief by means of 
hachures, or small straight lines which run directly down the slopes and 
therefore transverse to the direction of the contour lines. Where the slopes 
are gentle, the hachures are made thin and far apart. Where the slopes 
arc steep, the hachures are made thick and near together. The use of 
hachures alone does not permit portraying the relief as accurately as 
does the use of contours, but hachures perhaps convey to the average 
person a little better idea of what the country looks like. Sometimes both 
hachures and contours are used on the same map. 

Layering. A third way of showing relief is by the so-called layered 
map. This is simply a contour map in which the spaces between the 
contours are shaded or colored to show the different degrees of elevation. 
For wall maps and small-scale maps this serves a useful purpose but 
nothing is gained over the use of contours alone, except greater legibility. 

Block Diagrams. Block diagrams are pictures of the topography of 
a region drawn as if a block were cut out of the earth’s crust. 
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Geological Maps. Geological maps sliow geological formations 
on the surface of the ground. (leological cross sections show the structure 
beneath the ground. The geology may be shown in combination with the 
relief, and in color or in black and white. Tlu‘ syml)ols used on g<*ob>gica! 
maps may represent the kind of rocks, as, for example, sandstone, shah*, 
or limestone (Fig. -1); or the symbols may represent only the age of tiie 
formations, such as Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, without any suggestion 
as to what the rocks actually are (Fig. C). 

Even without geological cross sections a persoii familiar with geological 
maps can often interpret the structure, especially if there are synd)ols 
which indicate which way the rocks dip and strike as in B. Hut tlie size 
and shape of outcrops on maps .1 and B are exactly the same though the 
structure is different, and the correct interpretation of the structure is 
possible only by knowing what the topography or what the dip of the 
rock is. 

Geological Legends. Attached to geological maps is a legeml 
which shows the correct sequence of formations. The oldest formation 
is shown at the bottom, the youngest at the top. This constitutes a 
geological column. Any symbols and any colors may be used to rei)resent 
rocks of different geological periods. Nevertheless, certain standard 
colors have been adopted by the U. S. Geological Survey and other 
national surveys. 

Geological sections may be introducetl anywhere on a map and may 
cross it in any direction so as best to show important facts concerning 
the structure. When specific types of rocks are indicated, it is customary 
to use certain approved symbols for the different types, as follows: 


Sandstone is shown by dots (Kij;. -I); conglomerate by dots and circles; shale by liuri- 
zontal dashes; and limestone by a brick-wall pattern. Ignetjus rocks are shown by a pattern 
of dashes, crosses, or V-shaped marks; and schist is rei)resented by a characteristic wavy 
design. In short, the pattern used is supposed to suggest the character of the rock. 

Other symbols u.sed on maps are in general self-explanatory. When colors are used, the 
relief (f.t?., contours or hachures) is usually shown in brown; rivers, lakes and other water 
bodies in blue; and the culture (I’.r., roads, railroa<ls, boundary lines, and all names) in 
black. Some of the foreign maps represent everything in black and when there is much cul¬ 
tural detail, such a map is very difficult to read. 


Scale or Map. The scale of a map may be indicated in several ways: 
first, simply by words, as, for instance, “ 1 inch to a mile," which means 
I inch on the map is equivalent to 1 mile on the ground; “ L 2 inch to a 
mile" would be a smaller scale and “2 inches to a mile" would be a larger 
seale. Second, the scale may be in fractional or proportional form, as 
1:63,360. This means that one unit on the map is equivalent to 63,360 
units on the ground. This is the same as 1 inch to a mile. A scale of 3^^ inch 
to a mile would be 1:126,720. Likewise a scale of 2 inches to a mile would 
be represented 1:31,680. 

Third, the scale may be shown in a graphic manner by means of a 
little scale or ruler upon which are marked the correct distances. Detailed 
maps may be drawn on a scale as large as 1; 1,000; and general maps may 
use 1:1,000,000 or even smaller scales. 
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QUESTIONS 


1 . 


S. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


8 


9 


10 

1 1 
12 

13 


^^hat is the difference between a mineral and a rock? 

If a volcano ejects grent quantities of tine dust into the air and this settles down over 

the landscape or falls into the sea and later becomes a solid rock by the cementation of 

the particles, is the result an igneous or a sedimentary rock? 

Should coal be considered a rock, and, if so, what kind of a rock is it? 

Is ice a. rock? And, if so, is water a rock? Is cement a rock, and, if so, what type? 

If a series of shales with interbedded coal seams is greatly deformed and altered by 

pressure, what does the shale become? What does the coal become? 

Draw a single geological section, using appropriate symbols which will contain the 

following: layers of saiulstone. limesione, shale, conglomerate; an unconformity, dis- 

conformity, anticline, syncline; bathodth of granite, dike, sheet, laccolith, normal fault 
thrust fault. 

Why do some dikes during the erosion of a region become trenches or troughs instead 
of ridges or walls? 

Draw a contour map of a hill oOO feet high above its base. I'se any scale, but use a 
contour interval of 25 feet. Show two valleys on sides of a hill. 

Draw a contour map of a perfect pyramid (like one of the Egyptian pyramids) 1 mile 

square at its base. It is 400 feet high. l\se a contour interval of 100 feet and a scale 
1 inch = 1 mile. 

Draw a contour map of a conicjil hill 400 feet high with a contour interval of 100 feet. 
The hill is 1 mile in diameter at its base and the scale of the map is 1 : (>3,300. 

map has a .scale of 1:1,00(>,000. IIow many miles to an inch is this, approximately? 
The .scale of a certain map is l:03,3(i0. The contour interval is 20 feel. If succe.ssive 
contours on this map are inch apart, what is tlie slope represented, in feet per mile? 
Exercises on actual topographic maps. .Vcquaintance with the topographic sheets of 
the U. S. Geological Survey is of paramount importance to the student of geomorphol- 
ogy. The following types of exerci.ses are suggeste<l: 

a. Draw profiles to natural .scale f»om one given point to another. 

/>. Draw profile witli vertical exaggeration of 5 X; of 10 X. 

r. Draw projected profiles. I'liis widely used metluxl for revealing remnants of 
peneplanes is illustrated by tlie following paper: Lobeck, A. K. l\)silion of Xew England 
peneplane in the White Mtns.^ Geog. Ucview, vol. 3, 1917. 

See also Rich, J. L. r!938) lievognition and ftignificance of multiple erosion surfaces. 
(jeol. Soc. Am., Hull. 49, p. I(i95-1722, for a criticism of this method. 

d. Select a map, preferably on a .scale of 1: (>2,500. with a contour interval of 20 feet. 
Then, using the 100-foot contours only, tint in the spaces between the contours so as 
to make a layered map. For this purpose various tints of green (for the low leveks) and 
brown (for the high levels) are better than many different colors. 

e. Select a part of the area with fairly rugged relief and change the map into a 
hachure map, either by tracing or by drawing the hachiires in black over the contours. 

/. Determine the visibility of places with relation to each other. .V map of mountain¬ 
ous country is best for this. 

g. A vast number of exerci.ses of a geological nature is possible. Some of the.se are 
suggested in Exercises in topographical and structural geology, I'he (ieographical 
Press, New York. 

h. The interpretation of topographic maps is to the geomorphologist one of the most 
important fields of study. This differs from the mere “reading ’ of a topographic map. 

Boy scouts and novices read maps by noting position of place.s, distances, gradients, 
etc. But the geologist and geographer reads between the lines, as it were, and sees more 
than even the man who made the map intended. lie interprets the structure from 
the topography. He determines the dip and character of the rocks in different places. 
From the surface conditions he sees beneath the surface. Many maps will be cited in 
the following pages for u.se in this way. 
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14. Which of the pictures at tlie beginning of this and of other chapters portray igneous 
rocks? Sedimentary rocks? ^letamorphic rocks? 

15. Prepare a graphic scale for all the maps in this book. 

TOPICS I'OR INVKSTIGATION 

1. The recognition of rocks by sight, ('riteria used. 

2. The recognition of minerals by sight. Oiteria used. 

S. Igneous rocks. Principles of classification. 

4. Sedimentary rocks. Principles of classification. 

5. Metamorphic rocks. Principles of classification. 

(». Topic for debate: Resolved that sedimentary rocks are more important than igneous 
rocks to human welfare. 

7. Geologic structures. ^lajor structures; minor structures. 

8. Geologic maps. Kinds, symbols used, colors, scale, cross .sections. 

9. Topographic maps. Scales, relief, color, projection. The topographic maps of various 
countries. 
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Showing the in.significant amount of weathering during forty years, except for the toppling 

off of two blocks. 
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WEATlIEinXC; 


Synopsis. The surface of the eartli is everv\vlier<‘ eniinhlin^ to 
pieces under the influence of rock decay. Hills are hy no nutans everlasting^, 
and even the most resistant rock hardly desi‘r\'es to he calhsl the rock 
of ages. AVeathering prei)ares the rocks for removal hy other agents. It 
operates over the entire earth's surface. The eth‘ct of streams, gla(‘iers, 
and waves, the so-called (ies'tnictirc forces^ howt‘\’cT, is locali/iMl. ^i'lie 
efficacy of the wiml, another of these forct's, is also reslricletl and may l)e 
negligible where heavy vegetation |)revails. 

Weathering inclmles a large variety of destructive pr<K‘(vsses: Iieating, 
cooling, freezing, thawing; the jurying action of ice, iilants, and animals 
in minute cracks; and other forms of mechanic’al <lisintegration. It includes 
also a multitiule of chemical changes, suc-h as oxidation which affects 
many metals, notahly iron, to form various iixjn oxides, familiar as iron 
rust; hydration which affects feldspars to form kaolin or clay, ami which 
also affects iron to form limonite; carhonation hy which carhon dioxitle 
affects potassium feldspars to form potassium carhonate or potash, an 
important soluble plant footl. It includes the solution and h'aching of 
rocks and soil and removes much lime and other carl^onales from the 
rocks, as well as large amounts of silica. These chemical changes are 
aided by high temperature and organic aci<ls, l)oth ])lant and animal. 

Mechanical disintegration, induced largely by tein|)erature changes, 
is most pronounced in arid regions and on exposed mountain summits; 
chemical changes are greatest in regions of warm temperature and high 
humidity. 

There is no sharp line between the work of weathering and the work 
of streams. The stream systems, resembling the veins of a leaf, are onlv 
th ose places where the work of removal is more concentrated than else¬ 
where, but it is one great process which covers the whole surface of the 
earth like the entire blade of a leaf. 

Under the influence of weathering, sloj^es are saicl to be young when 
there are scarps, steep declivities, and many rock outcroj)s, and the 
removal of waste is rapid. Landslides and rock falls are common under 
such conditions. Mature slopes are said to be in equilibrium, which 
means that the slopes have been established by weathering rather than 
by erosive processes. Such slopes are subdued. The forces of decay and of 
removal are so nicely balanced that no sudden changes occur and at any 
given moment of time it would appear that no changes were taking 
place. 

Young slopes are characteristic of young land forms; mature slopes 

of mature land forms. This does not mean, however, that mature regions 

may not have young slopes with cliffs and rock exposures. The stage 

of development of slopes, while interrelated with the land form as a whole, 

need not necessarily be identical with the stage of development of the 
land form. 
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Weathering, an Adjustment to the EmmoNMENT. The term 
weathering is applied to the process of rock disintegration and decomposi¬ 
tion. Ihis results not only in the breakdown and destruction of rock 
masses, but also in the development of certain topographic forms peculiar 
to these processes. For instance, the great rounded granitic domes of the 

Yosemite region are the result of weathering rather than of erosion by 
any of the destructive erosional forces. 

Weathering, as a matter of fact, is merely the readjustment of rocks 

to new environmental conditions. Rocks formed by the cooling of molten 

magmas deep within the earth arc later expo.sed by erosion to conditions 

utterly different from tho.sc to which they have been accustomed. Granite 

for example, can cxi.st almost forever if left in the environment where it 

was formed, but, if brought to the surface of the earth, it starts to go to 

pieces at oncc.jriic reverse is also true: products resulting from weathering 

at the surface of the earth remain stable under the environment in which 

they were formed but, if subjected to the conditions existing in the 

interior of the earth where granite is at home, they change their character 

in response to the new environment, becoming schist or some other type 

of metamorphic rock better adapted to the conditions of great heat and 
pressure found at depth. 

Every ma.ss of rock pushed up by the faulting and folding of the earth’s 

cru.st,^ expo.sed by denudation, or erupted as molten matter from the 

earth’s interior, finds almo.st at once that its various elements, in their 

existing combinations, arc not in harmony with the new environment^The 

summer’s heat and winter’s cold, the chemical action of the atrnosidiere, 

and acidulated rains combine their forces; a breaking up ensues, to be 

succeeded by new combinations and perhaps rcconsolidations more in 

keeping with the then existing circumstances. An intermediate product 

m all this endless cycle of change, of disintegration and recombination, 

IS the soil. It is a comparatively thin, superficial mantle of loo.se debris, 

■svhich, mixed with more or less organic matter, nearly everywhere cover.s 
the land.} 

( Eactors Influencing Weathering. Weathering of rocks depends 
upon several factors. First, it depends upon the kind of rock, that is, its 
mineral composition and its structure. Second, it depends very much 
upon the climatic conditions, whether it is dry or humid, cold or hot, 
uniform or changing. Third, it depends upon the presence or absence of 
vegetation. Finally, there are such fortuitous conditions as slope of the 
land and exposure to sun and rain. 

It is customary to think of the forces of weathering operating in 
either of two ways: vtechanically or chemically. iVIechanical changes are 
wrought by changes in the temperature of the air or of the water which 
fill the cracks and pores of the rock, and also by the action of plants and 
other organisms. These agents break up the rock mass into smaller blocks, 
pieces, or particles. 
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Chemical changes, imluce<l l»y these same agencies, result in actual 
chemical reactions and usually involve the acldition of such substances 
as oxygen or carbon dioxide to tlie ehuneiits of the original rock. 

Weathering, therefore, is the work of the air, of tiu* water, and of 
organisms covering the surface or occupying spact's within the rock 
mass, all tending to break down the ro<‘k by mechanical ami (•hemical 
means. The term weathering does not embrace all changes brought about 
by atmosphere and organisms. If these forces produce changes by virtue 
of their movement, they become agents i>f erosion and are then classe<l 
with the destructive forces which change the face of tlie earth in a largt* 
way. The atmosphere then becomes the wiml, the water becomes a 
stream, and the ice or snow becomes a glacier. In some instances it is 
<lifhcult to draw a clear line of distinction between weathering and erosion. 
The constant effect of gravity always pulls the products of weathering 
down the slopes and, if the cpiantity thus set in motion at a given place 
is great, it may constitute an actual flow of debris, which. exce|)t for the 
relative amovint of water and load, is not unlike a fft)wing stream. Tliis 
movement is called rock flow age, soil creep, or solifluction^ 

Relative Susc'eptibility of Igneous and Sedimentahv Rocks to 
Weathering. In line with the facts just given, the following generaliza¬ 
tion is of especial physiographic significance: 

(Igneous rocks are much more susceptible to chemical changes than 
are sedimentary rocksTjAt the surface of the earth igneous rocks are out 
of harmony with their surroundings and are subjected to constant physical 
and chemical changes which result in products more in harmony with 
existing conditions, and hence more stable. ^Sedimentary rocks are 
themselves the actual products of these adjustments. The conglomerates, 
sandstones, shales, and argillites are but the detrital remains of eruptive 
rocks, which under the various weathering influences have become 
disintegrated and decomposed) their more soluble constituents quite 
removed, and the residues, namely, sand and clay, laid down and con¬ 
solidated under conditions such as today exist upon or near the surface 
of the earth or under shallow bodies of water./^he usual weakness of 
sedimentary rocks, under erosion, therefore, as compared with igneous 
rocks, is due not to greater liability to chemical change but to the natural 


tendency of the sedimentary bed to return to the particles of sand or clay 
of which it was originally made) This is due usually to the weakness 
or scarcity of the material whicb cements the grains together. Firmly 
indurated sediments, like conglomerates, sandstones, or quartzites, in 
which the separate grains are firmly held together by a matrix of silica, 
are notably resistant and always dominate the topography, in preference 
to igneous rocks( Limestones constitute the only sedimentary rocks which 
decompose readily by chemical change. 
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]\rECHANIC.\l. CHANGES 

The Effect of TEArpERAxuRE ( ranges. jMecIianical changes result 
from either the compression or the tearing apart of the rock. This may 
he brought about by changes in the temperature of the rock body itself, 
due to its exposed jxjsition, or it may be due to the formation of ice 
within the interstices of tlie rock. Very firm, compact, crystalline rocks, 
like tiesh granite, liave virtually no pore space and are not so ready 
a picy to the ice which torrns between the grains as are sedimentary rocks. 
Sedimentary rocks, such as porous sandstone, are readily disintegrated 
by the formation of ice between the grains.' > 

On the other hanfl, clastic rocks, thf)sc formed by the breaking up 
of igneous rocks, like sandstone and shale, do not succumb readily to 
changes of temperature in the rock itself. In such rocks the grains are 
frequently sei)arated from each other by a thin layer of calcareous, 
ferruginous, or siliceous matter which acts as a cushion and permits a 
certain amount of movement between the grains. In crystalline rocks, 
however, the constituents are practically in contact and, as temperatures 
rise, each and every grain expands and crowds with almost irresistible 
force against its neighbor. As temi)eratures fall, a corresponding contrac¬ 
tion takes j)lace. A rise in tenqjerature of 1;>()°E. i)roduces in granite a 
lateral expansion of 1 inch for every 100 feet of distance. This expansion 
lessens the cohesion of the crystals and tears the upper portion from that 
lying more deeply. In massive, close-grained rocks disintegration from 
this cause is most pronounced. Andesitic and basaltic rocks and glassy 
obsidian flake off in small chips, having beautiful concave and convex 
surfaces. The surface left by the springing off of these flakes is fluted 
as though done with jl carj^enter s gouge. Ciranite, how'cver, being of 
coarse texture, does not spall off in this fashion l)ut <lisintegrates grain 
by grain. The different crystals of feldspar, quartz, and other minerals 
expand and contract at different rates and so are torn apart. The resulting 
soil made up of the fresh crystal grains is frequently called a natural 
gravel. The road up Pikes Peak and many other Coloratlo highw^ays are 
surfaced wdth this material. Sedimentary rocks are far less liable to 
disintegration in this manner because of their uniform mineral make-ui). 

The Expansive Pohce of Ic'E. Phe effect of dry heat and cold upon 
rocks, however, is slight in comparison wdth the destructive action of 
freezing temperatures upon rocks saturated with water. The expansive 
force of water—no matter w'hat the amount, as the pressure of w'ater is 
constant—passing from the liquid to the solid state has been graphically 
described as equal to the w^eight of a column of ice a mile high, or equal 
to about 150 tons to the square foot. AVater, upon freezing, expands about 
10 per cent of its volume. Inasmuch as nearly all rocks contain moisture 
and this is especially true in those parts of the wmrhl w here the tempera¬ 
ture hovers around the freezing point, it is easy to see that this is one of 
the most potent forces tending to disrupt rocks. Sedimentary rocks, of 
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course, are most open to these iiifliu'iiees hecausi' ol llw j^r<‘aler propnri lou 
of water which they carry. Hut even graiiit<* c<mlains an apprt‘cial»K* 
amount, some of it t>ccupyinf^ inuumerahle minute cavities witliin lln* 

quartz {.grains. 

Not only in tlie interstices botwe^'U tlie /grains <hi(‘S tin' water <»c<-nr. 
hut in even larger ^luantities in \'eins ainl joints ainl other lines ol weak¬ 
ness, such as along hedtiing planes oi sedimentary rot’ks. 

Mechanical weathering due to tiie lre('/,ing of al)sorl>ed water is 
naturally conHnetl to frigi<l ami temperate latitudes. It is most pro¬ 
nounced where freezing ainl tliawing alternate at fix'queiit intervals. 
On mountain tops drenched with rain ami snow, this is the rule through¬ 
out most of the temperate zone. 

^lechanical weathering due to expansi(ni and c<mtraction of the r<»ek 
mass itself under changing temperatures is nn»sl active in desert regions 
and on nu>untain summits where \'egetation is lacking. In situations 
where the soil is borne away as rapidly as it is formed, the fresh rock 
surface is constantly exposed anew to the forces of disintegration. The 
wind is an effective aid in this way. Steep sloi)es also, because they 
support but little vegetation and because the disio<lge<i particles are 
immediately removed by gravity, are prone to raj)id weathering through 
temperature changes alone. 

The slow prying action of plants and animals constitutes another 
important mechanical force which t<.‘n<ls to <Iisrupt rocks. Lichens ami 
mosses send their minute rootlets into every crack and crevice; and the 
higher i>lants, the trees and shrubs, project their roots deep into the 
joints and cracks of larger r<)cks ami, merely by their gain in bulk, servt* 
to enlarge the rifts and furnish more ready access for water. TIu' work 
of animals, too, especially ants and earthworms, is in some regions very 
effectiv'e in bringing about the reduction of rock particles to smaller and 
smaller sizes. 

There is still another factor which causes rocks to split, namely, the 
relief of pressure due to the removal by erosion of mountain masses. 
It is usually impossible, however, to ascribe any particular joints to this 
cause. In quarries, granite blocks split apart and spall off with startling 
suddenness, presumably because the pressure from one side has been 
released by quarry operations. In deep tunnels the same phenomenon 
may be observed. 

In view of all of these considerations it is less surprising to learn that 
mountains in time wither away and that even granite, the symbol of 
eternity, finds itself doomed when it meets the forces of weathering at 
the surface of the earth. 

Above all, however, we have noted that different rocks react differ¬ 
ently to different conditions. This results in the marked contrasts in 
topographic form produced by similar rocks, but under unlike climatic 
environments. 
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CHANGES 


The chemical changes which take place during weathering involve 
four processes, namely, hydration, carhonation, oxidation, and desilication. 

Hydration. Hydration means the taking up of water as a chemical 

constituent. Most minerals which result from rock decay contain large 

percentages of water, d he commonest of these minerals is clay, which 

results from the hydration ot feldspar. Other minerals, too, such as mica, 

take up water to form hydrated minerals. The taking up of water changes 

the rock from its original crystalline form, giving forth a clear ringing 

sound when struck with a hammer, to a dull lusterless mass which goes 

to pieces by a kind of slaking process when e.xposcd to the air. Hydration 

involves also a great increase in the volume of the rock, almost doubling 

it in bulk. The transition from granite into soil, if no material is lost, 

results in an increa.se of 88 per cent. This change tends strongly to break 

up rock masses becau.se of the strains .set up between the crystal grains. 

Igneous rocks are most readily altered in this manner. Sedimentary roeks 

are themselves derived from igneous rocks by weathering changes, and 

further action of this kind proceeds far less effectively than on the original 
igneous rocks. 

Some sandstones contain abundant unaltered mica. When this 
weathers by hydration, the sandstone may rapidly break down into its 
constituent grains. Muscovite mica, however, may resist weathering 
nearly as long as or longer than quartz. 

Oxidation. Oxidation is most effective in rocks carrying compounds 
of iron. Iron occurs in igneous rocks in the form of iron sidphide or 
pyrite, as ferrous oxide or magnetite; or as ferromagnesian silicates, such 
as mica and hornblende. Oxidation of these minerals produces ferric 
compounds, those which contain more oxygen than the ferrous com¬ 
pounds do. A slight oxidation produces hematite which is re<ldish in 
color; but if hydration goes on at the same time, then limonite results. 
Limonite is yellow or ocher colored an<l is the common constitutent of 
iron rust. The yellow or orange color of soils is due largely to the hydrated 
iron oxides which are present. Reducing agents or chemical compounds 
which take up oxygen, as, for example, acids like those which are produced 
by plants growing in the soil, may change ferric compounds back to the 


ferrous form, thus removing the red or yellow colors and imparting a 
black appearance to the soil. 

Complete desiccation of yellow clay by heating, by burning as in the 
case of brick making, or by the removal of water by plants through 
transpiration, dehydrates it and causes it to become red. Alost bricks 
are red; most desert soils are red. 

Carbonation. Carbonation involves the formation of carbonates 
which in general are very soluble. For instance, iron sulphide or pyrite 
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is attacked by water containing carbon dioxid<s and it is <*lian^ed into 
iron carbonate ami sulphuric aci<l. Tlie iron carbonate is a solul)h‘ niin<*ral 
and is reatlily reinovetl in solution. Limestone or cahium carbonalt* is 
also attacked by water containing carbon dioxide and (‘lianges to t'alciuni 
bicarbonate which is inanv times more solubh* than liinestoiu*. ()iu‘ of tin* 
most important residts of carl)onation is the formation of potash or 
potassium carbonate, a valuable plant food, bveause it provides potassium 
in soluble form. This comes from tiie dt\struction of orliioclase which is 
a potassium silicate. As a constituent of orthoclase the potassium is 
unavailable for plants because it is insoluble. 

Desilication. Desilication has to do with the removal of silica. 
Igneous rocks, like granite, contain much silica. Some of this occurs as 
free quartz. jNIost of the other minerals in granite are silicates, d'lu'y are 
more readily broken down by cliemical action than is the quartz, and in 
this process some silica is liberated to be carried off in solution (jr as 
a colloidal suspension. That explains the fact that ground water and the 
water of streams draining regions of igneous rocks carry in solution more 
silica than does the water of streams tlraining regions of sedimentary 
rocks; for in the latter areas the silica is not so readily removed, being 
largely in the form of almost insoluble quartz. Even the so-called ha.sic 
igneous rocks, like basalt, syenite, and gabbro, contain much silica even 
though free quartz is absent. It is easy to see, therefore, that in crystalline 
areas much silica is liberatetl to find its way into the crevices of the rocks 
where it may be redeposited as veins of quartz. 

In the comparison between the so-called acid igneous rocks, like 
granite, which contain much quartz, and the basic igneous rocks, like 
basalt, which contain no free quartz but have a larger proportion of 
bases, such as calcium, iron, magnesium, aluminum, sodium, an<l 
potassium, it is worthy of note that the basic rocks are more susceptible 
to chemical changes than are the acidic types. The absence of free 
quartz in basic rocks, the smaller proportion of combined silica, and the 
corresponding larger proportion of the bases make the basic rocks more 


readily attacked by the agents of weathering, which are mainly acid in 
their nature. More energy is liberated, too, by weathering of such rocks 
than of acid rocks. The weathering of basic rocks, therefore, proceeds 
more rapidly than that of acid rocks. When the two are in association, 
the weathered basic rocks often are in topographic depressions, while 
the more resistant acid rocks form the ridges. Basic dikes cutting through 
granite areas, instead of standing out in relief, are often etched away 
to form trench-like depressions. In some lava flows or trap sheets olivine 
occurs in great abundance, sometimes in restricted zones. This mineral, 
which contains much iron and magnesium, decays very quickly and 
rapidly causes a breakdown of the rock mass to form gentle slopes which 
are in contrast with the vertical walls of the less weathered trap. 
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SOILS 

The E\ oeutiox of Soils. When first formed, soils partake of the 
character of the rocks from which they were derived. But, like other 
things in nature, they pass through a cycle of development, involving 
youth, maturity, and old age. External influences modify their original 
character. So strong are these outside influences that the characteristics 
which they impress upon a soil arc more dominant than are the charac¬ 
teristics which the soil inherits from the original rock mass. The most 
important influence, by far, is climate. Second to this is vegetation, 
itself determined largely by climate. The most potent single climatic 
factor is precipitation. The potency of precipitation may be seen from 
the fact that all the soils in the eastern humid section of the United 
States belong to one class and practically all those in the western arid 
section make up a second class, in spite of the diversity of rocks from 
which the different groups were derived. In other words, it makes little 
difference where the soils originated; if left to adjust themselves to the 
environment, those existing under similar conditions, in the long run, 
come to be very much the same. Irrespective of original deriv'ation or past 
geologic history, soils which have reached maturity in one environment 
will be more alike than those derived from the same source but maturing 
under contrasting comlitions. 

Pedalfer Soils. Soils developing under humid conditions are 
known as pedalfers, which means soils containing aluminum and iron. 
These soils develop where the rainfall is 25 to 80 inches or more. This 
means that the soil as well as the parent rock beneath is continually 
moist, down to the permanent water table. The prevailing natural 
vegetation under such conditions is forest. Under these circumstances 
the soluble materials upon which the fertility of soils depends are, to a 
greater or lesser degree, carried out of the soil and lost in the drainage 
waters. This removal takes place not only during the process of evolution 
of the soils but also as soluble materials are formed through further 
decomposition. As a result, the pedalfers arc relatively impoverished 
soils. Their content of soluble mineral matter, especially the significant 
potassium, calcium, and phosphorus, is low. As a whole, the pedalfers 
are deficient in all the chief nutrient elements, both organic and inorganic. 
They possess, in short, the less desirable chemical features. Although 
the parent materials were rich in those elements making for high fertility 
the pedalfers have been deprived of those materials and reduced to soils 
of relatively low fertility. The extreme c.xample of the pedalfers are the 
laterite soils of the tropics where the heavy rainfall causes intensive 
leaching. The soils are poor and can be cultivated continuously only with 
the aid of fertilizers. That is one reason why, in the equatorial rain 
forest belt, small clearings are cultivated for only a year or two and then 
allowed to revert to their natural condition. 
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Pedocal Soils. The soils which cleveiop uiuler ari<l coiKlitions an* 
called pedocal^, which means soils containing calcium. They <iccur 
throughout the western Unitetl States, except along the more humid 
Pacific Coast, but nowhere in the east. These soils develop where the 
precipitation is less than ^5 inches, where the moisture supply is insuffi¬ 
cient to maintain a continuous downward movement of moisture to an 
indefinite depth. The natural vegetation is nonforest, consisting prevail¬ 
ingly of grasses, brush, and shrub. Chemically the pedocalic soils have 
retained practically all the soluble substances upon which h^rtility 
depends, although there has been some transfer of materials from oru* 
horizon to another. The physical features also present no significant or 
unusually difficult problem in cultivation or management. In short, 
they have attained all those features which good soils jjossess. 

In the eastern United States the great problems in agriculture have to 
do with the proper treatment of the soil. Artificial fertilizers are used in 
tremendous quantities in the east, but little in the west. The success of 
agriculture in the eastern half of the country is due, not to good soils, 
but to the abundant rainfall. 

In the western United States the conditions are just the oi)posite. 
Lack of water is the great handicap. It costs more, in fact, to supply 
water to the soils of the western United States than to supply fertilizers 
to the pedalferic soils of the east. Only about 5 per cent of the western 
soils under cultivation is irrigated. The extensive cultivation of these 
dry soils is due largely to their high quality as j)lant foods. If the charac¬ 
teristic eastern soils (pedalfers) existed everywhere in this western 
country with dry conditions as at present, it is certain that almost none 
of the soils would have been brought under cultivation. The cost of 
fertilizers, combined with the rainfall risk, would make farming in general 
prohibitive. Under present conditions, however, the western soils are 
essentially unleached and they can be cultivated on a large scale at low 
costs. The great problem in the western areas has to do not with soils, 
but rather with crop improvement. Drouth-resisting grains, hay crops, 
and tree crops are sought, or new varieties are bred. The virgin soils are 
moderate to high in all essential soluble organic and inorganic substances 
except phosphorus; and the proportion of this mineral substance is higher 
than that which prevails in typical pedalferic soils. 

Maturing of Soils of the Pedocal Type. The pedocal soils 
vary from the black earths or chernozems, which contain abundant 
organic matter, to the gray-desert soils, which have little or no organic 
matter present. The black earths develop in regions of fair rainfall, 
25 inches or so, and constitute the great grain areas of the world. There 
are also chocolate-brown and brown soils intermediate between the black 
earths and the desert soils, the depth of color depending upon the amount 
of humus present. 
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FORMS PRODUCED BY WEATHERING 


Differential Weathering. This term is applied to the j)rocess of 
weathering which etches out the weaker parts of a rock mass. It may 
result in a pitted or fretted surface or bring out in strong relief the hamls 
or layers of sedimentary rock best fitted to withstand disintegration ami 
decomposition. Pedestal rocks and mushroom rocks are thus produced. 

The weathering of volcanic breccia and even glacial till sometimes 
results in pillars or columns capped by the larger boulders or fragments 
which serve to protect the loose, j)oorly consolidated mass beneatli. 
These pillars are fancifully termed demoiftelles. 

Talus. The debris dislodged by weathering of steep slopes, whicli 
accumulates at their base, is known as or .vcrcc. If very coarse and 

steeply conical in form, as if radiating out from a center of accumulation, 
it is called a talus cone. Coarse material j)roduces much steeper talus 
slopes than does fine. The upper portion of a talus slope is usually steeper 
than the lower portion because the lower shapes are made up of the finest 
material. Some talus slopes, however, have coarse boidders and blocks 
near the outer margin, piled up in a ridge, the finer material lying between 
it and the cliff. This often occurs at the foot of north-facing rock walls 
where snow banks accumulate. Rocks, falling on the smooth even surface 
of the snow, roll much farther from the base of the cliffs before coming 
to rest, than if they fall directly ui)<)n a similar slope of rock debris. 
During the summer, ordinary simple talus slopes are formed. These, 
combined with the mounds and ridges formed during the winter, result 
in a complex hummocky surface, not always readily distinguished from a 
landslide accumulation. 

Boulders of Weathering or Residual Boulders. jMost massive 
rocks are traversed by one or more series of joints whereby they are 
divided into rhomboidal blocks of varying sizes. Even when not suffi¬ 
ciently developed to be conspicuous, such joints not infrequently exist 
as lines of weakness along which moisture and the accompanying agents 
of weathering make their way, gradually rounding the corners until there 
is left an oval mass, like the so-called niggerheads of the gabbro area 
about Baltimore. In nearly all such rocks the exfoliation and decomposi¬ 
tion take place in the form of concentric layers, like the coatings on an 
onion. This holds true with the huge granitic bosses, as well as with 
the smaller joint blocks. If the block or mass is reasonably homogeneous, 
the agencies of decomposition penetrate nearly uniformly from all exposed 
surfaces, and the concentric structure results. 

On top of the Rocky Mountains in the Pikes Peak region, as well as 
on the summit of the Laramie Range, the granite has weathered into 
large round boulders which resemble gigantic cannon balls piled up, 
tier upon tier. 
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SOLIFLrCTION OH SOIL CHEEP 


Solifluction, from. soil, ami fluere^ to flow, is a term applied 

to the slow imperceptihle flowing from higher to lower ground of masses 
of rock and soil saturated with water. On mountain tops in humid 
regions this process can best be seen under way. Classes of rock mixed 
with soil and filled with an abundance of water, often from melting 
snow fields, gradually flow down the slopes, sometimes as extensive 
sheets of waste, and sometimes as “mud glaciers.” It is simply creej) of 
the soil aggravated by unusual conditions. Hills and slopes wliere this 


is going on show a very marked streakiness of surface, and in places the 
flow lines assume a crenulate or scalloped form resembling molten lava 


sheets. 


Solifluction depends for its effectiveness upon certain climatic condi¬ 
tions. In regions characterized by a subglacial climate with heavy dej)osits 
of winter snow melting in summer, solifluction is the chief agent of 
destruction. In the polar and subpolar regions, where the ground is not 
covered with ice, this process is almost everywhere at work. Tlie P'alklan<l 
Islands, Spitzbergen, South Georgia Island, and northern Scandinavia 
arc some of the localities where the effect of solifluction has been observed. 
In the same manner, the alpine tracts of lower latitudes are favorable for 
the development of this phenomenon. In Glacier Park the alps or uplamls 
near the divides show clearly that the whole blanket of soil and rock is 
moving down the slopes en masse. 

Mud Flows. In some valleys in the Hocky iMountains the creeping 
soil accumulates and slowly moves down the gulch as mud-rock glaciers. 
They are made up of rocks of every size from that of a pea to several 
feet in diameter. The abundance of melting snow upon the surrounding 
mountains accounts for their semifluid character. One of the best known 
is the Slumgullion Mud Flow on the headwaters of the Gunnison Hiver 
in western Colorado. The damming of a valley into which this flow 
extended like a delta caused Lake San Cristobal, a sheet of water 2 miles 
long. The total length of the flow is about 4 miles, with a slope of about 
2,500 feet in this distance. The thickness of mud filling the valley is 
probably 200 to 300 feet. The topographic features of the flow are very 
pronounced. It is bounded for nearly its entire length by two moraine¬ 
like lateral ridges of very sharp outline. Between these the flow is usually 
lower and characterized by furrows and trenches, knolls, and hollows of 
confused relations resembling those of modified landslide areas or of some 
glacial deposits. 
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EXFOLIATION DOMES 

Large homogeneous rock masses, when subjected to changes in tem¬ 
perature, spall off in flat or rounded slabs or flakes. 

Two theories have been advanced to exj)lain this i)lienomenon: 
First, it has been suggested that the separation of granite masses into 
curved plates is an original structure, derived perhaiis from the once 
molten condition of the rock, possibly in the nature of flow lines. On the 
other hand, several lines of evidence favor the alternative theorv' that 
exfoliation is due to temperature changes. The dome structure does not 
extend downward and inward indefinitely. The curved i)lates, where thev 
can be seen in cross section owing to the breaking apart of large rock 
masses, occupy a depth of usually not more than 50 feet. This suggests 
a surface phenomenon rather than a deep-seated inherent one. Moreover, 
the structure is not restricted to domes but occurs on the walls of canyons, 
the sides of ridges, and the bottoms of trough valleys. Since the forms of 
curvature are usually adjusted to the general shape of the topography, 
apparently their cause lies somewhere outside the body of the rock itself. 

Another argument is that exfoliation or dome structure occurs in 
strongly bedded formations like conglomerate, cutting across the struc¬ 
ture in some places at very sharp angles. 

The three generally accepted e.xplanations for exfoliation are («) 
seasonal changes of temperature causing an expansion and contraction 
of the rock sufficient to bring about a peeling of the surface; (6) expansion 
of the surface due to hydration of the feldspars to form kaolin; (c) 
relief of internal pressure by erosion of surface masses. 

The expansion and contraction of rock surfaces, based upon the known 
coefficient of expansion of gneiss, results in an increase in length of over 
H inch per 100 feet, if the temperature rise is 100°F. At depth it is 
considerably less than this because the range in temperature is so much 
less. At a foot beneath the surface the shrinkage or expansion is only 
one-twentieth as much, the temperature range there being only 5°. 
However, since surfaces a thousand feet in length may be exposed, the 
strain between the upper and lower portions must be very great. 

The process of exfoliation is aided by other de.structive agencies. 
The microscopic crevices first opened up by temperature strains furnish 
access for waters, gases, and perhaps minute plants. It is likely that 
slight changes of temperature at 15 feet are more potent than similar 
changes would be at the surface, for the rocks are there confined and 
not at liberty to seek relief in several directions. In certain regions, as 
m Brazil, where large fiat surfaces of gneiss are openly exposed to the 
.sun’s rays, great flakes or .shells are sometimes bulged and lifted away 
from the cooler mass below. Where roads pass over such places they give 
lorth a hollow sound to the horses’ hoofs. 
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REGIONS WHERE EXFOLIATION DOMES OCCUR 


Exfoliation domes occur under varying climatic conditions: in tiie 
rain-swept mountains of Norway, the sm)wy Sierra Neva<la of C'alifornia, 
the hot, humid Brazilian highlands, the dry Kalahari desert. In each 
locality, however, the rock is massive granite or other igneous rock, 
usually of coarse texture. The joints are widely s])aced and the blocks of 
mountainous proportions. 

In Brazil, about Rio de Janeiro, these domes rise 1,000 feet and more 
from the water’s edge. The rocks here are largely gneisses and porphyritie 
granites. In spite of the strong banding of the gneiss, exfoliation has 
developed rounded summits without relation to the structure. Some of 
the summits become clothed with vegetation but the steep faces still 
flake off in great sliding sheets. 

In the granite areas of the Sierra Nevada, many summits have the 
form of domes. A few are symmetric, with approximately circular or 
oval bases, but most are one-sided or irregular. Associated with these 
domelike forms are closely related structures. The granite is divided into 
curved plates or sheets which wrap around the topographic forms. One 
of the domes in the Yoseniite Park region, called Half Dome^ presents a 
sheer vertical wall on one side, this being a relatively fresh joint surface. 


Domelike mountains in desert lands are common, as are the smaller 
rounded blocks, ranging in size from a house to that of an egg. In the 
Sinai peninsula between Asia and Africa, in Egypt, and in the Nubian 
Desert these forms abound. As the blocks become smaller through 
exfoliation, they tend to split in half because of excessive heating on one 
side. If the heating on all sides is more or less uniform, further exfoliation 


occurs. Sudden showers of rain may also cause abrupt cracking along flat 
planes. Thus a mosaic of joints may be produced and the rock mass broken 
up into angular blocks, which upon further weathering become round and 
boulderlike. The desert surface is strewn with blocks of this sort, called 
“melons” by the Arabs. 

Exfoliation domes occur in parts of the Adirondacks where homo¬ 
geneous, medium-textured igneous rocks prevail. This area, largely 
syenite or granite, is broken by faulting into units like a gigantic checker¬ 
board. The comparatively recent glaciation has left bold summits 
free of soil, a ready prey to changes of temperature. The summits are 
literally peeling or shelling off by the removal of exfoliation sheets of 
great size, some as much as 50 to 75 feet across and from 1 to 3 feet thick. 
\yhere the igneous rocks are gneissoid, the exfoliation disregards the 
direction of the gneissic structure and often great sheets come off at 
right angles to the foliation. This contrasts strongly with the schistose 
structure of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, where exfoliation 

never occurs, the rocks always parting along the clea/age planes of the 
schist. 
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LANDSLIDES 

Landslides and rock streams differ from creep of the soil and solifloc- 
ticn in that the movement is extremely sudden and involvtvs usually the 
bedrock and not merely the soil cover. While talus cones are formed by 
the breaking away of a rock ledge, block by block, a landslide involves a 
great portion of the ledge itself in one sudden movement. 

Two kinds of factors must be scrutinized in seeking the fundamental 
cause for landslides. First is the topography of the region; second is the 
geological structure, the kind of rocks and their physical characteristics. 
Of course, the immediate cause of the slide may be of interest. It may 
be due to an earthquake or the heavy rains which unduly saturate the 
ground, but these are incidental events rather than fundamental causes. 

Location of Landslides. The first of the fundamental causes has 
to do with topography, and under this heading there appear to be four 
topographic situations which favor landslide development. One idea, 
however, lies at the root of each of the four situations. There is in all cases 
a steepness of slope greater than that which normally results from long- 
continued weathering in such a region. This oversteepened condition 
may be brought about in several ways but it is always the result of some 
relatively recent physiographic change in the region which has inter¬ 
rupted the orderly adjustment of the land surface to weathering condi¬ 
tions. For example, exceptionally steep valley walls are brought about by 
the local glaciation of a region. Glacial troughs, with their U-shape<l 
profiles, have much steeper sides than did the V-shaped valleys which 
preceded them. The V-shaped valleys owed their more gentle slopes 
to the slow and long-continued process of weathering, which brought 
them into adjustment to the forces prevailing there. A certain equilibrium 
was thus established. Glaciation disturbs this condition by cutting a 
trough with more nearly vertical walls. For this reason, avalanches and 
landslides are common in alpine regions. These initial stages in the 
adjustment of the region to the forces of weathering are naturally the 
most violent. 

A second situation conducive to landslides is along fault scarps, A 
fault scarp is a feature not at all in harmony with the forces of weathering 
and erosion. Equilibrium is established by active weathering which 
results in landslides. The fault blocks in the lava area of central Washing¬ 
ton and in the Great Basin and the fault scarps in the Colorado Plateau 
reveal landslide features. Perhaps the most familiar landslide of this 
type is the region of the “Hoodoos” near Mammoth Hot Springs in 
Yellowstone Park. This jumbled mass of great blocks, through which the 
motor road winds its way, is situated on the dominant fault line con¬ 
trolling Mammoth Hot Springs and the Gardiner River Valley. 
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A third type of unadjusted slope results Ironi the rcjnvcfiaiion of a 
region. Streams resuming their erosional activity after a prolonged i>enod 
of rest produce steep valley walls which are in unstal>le e<|uilil)riMm, a 
ready prey to the forces of weathering. In fact, tlie pres<‘ncc of lan<isli<ies 
and abundant talus is sometimes taken as evidence that rejuvenation 
has come about. For instance, in the Graml Caiiytjn regit)n a wonderliil 
series of landslides occurs along tiie base of the Vermilion and Echo 
Cliffs. Professor Davis in studying the region observed that the slides 
occur relatively near the Colorado River, while farther away the cliffs 
have a much more mature profile entirely without slides. He concluded 
from this that, inasmuch as landslides are characteristic of the eailiei 
and more energetic stages of a cycle of erosion, it seemed probable that 
these slides should be associated with the reviving activities in the youth¬ 
ful stage of a second cycle of erosion rather than with the fading activities 

in the advanced stage of a first cycle. 

A fourth situation is that which obtains along sea-oasts where waves 

have cut back into headlands to form steep cliffs. Landsli<les under such 
conditions are not uncommon, as, for example, along the Straits of Dover 
where the chalk cliffs, undermined by the sea, give way to great slumping 
masses of broken rock and soil. 

In regard to the influence of the geological structure, it is sufficient 
to observe that two condititms are especially conducive to rock slips. 
First, a great mass of rock underlain by a weak shale, all dipping to\%ard 
the valley, is, if saturated with water, likely to slide down the dij), the 
shale acting as a lubricating layer. 

In the second place, any rock which is greatly shattei-ed, or which is 
very deeply weathered so that at times of heavy rain it becomes a pasty 
mass, is liable to break away suddenly and flow, perhaps with violence, to 


lower levels. 

In short, any geological structure or rock condition \\hich permits 
complete saturation by ground water to lubricate the mass, and reduce 
internal friction to a minimum, favors landslirle development. Any 
combination of these favorable conditions results in landslides, great in 
number and in size, as in the San Juan Vlountain area of western 

Colorado. 

Finally, the activities of man are occasionally conducive to landslides, 
as, for example, w^here oversteepening of slopes results from road building, 
excavations, and railroad cuts. Los Angeles and Seattle have both experi¬ 
enced destructive slides in recent years. ISIotorists who note the caution 
to “beware of fallen rocks” are observing landslides on a small scale. 
To prevent the sliding of large masses of water-soaked soil during con¬ 
struction operations, engineers drain the soil by means of pipes and 
tunnels or, by putting pipes through it, freeze it artificially. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LANDSLIDES 
AND RELATED PIIEN0:MENA 

A recent study of mass movements of soil and rock by C. F. Stewart 
Sharpe has resulted in a systematie classification of many forms. They 
grade, in general, from roek tails and slides where the content of water is 
negligible through a series in which the amount of water becomes greater 
and greater. Near the end of the series are mud flows in which the soil 
is completely saturated. Sheet wash would represent a still more fluid 
condition, finally ending in flowing .streams. It is apparent, therefore, 
that all of these types of soil movement are definitely parts of the drainage 
system of a region and that no sharp line .separates one of the series from 
the next. The presence of much ice does not materially modify the scheme, 
although it introduces some additional terms, such as ruck glacier. 

Three classes of movement may be recognized, as follows: 

a. Very rapid movement, con.sisting of sliding and falling. In the.se ca.se.s, the presence 

of water or ice as a lubricant is not necessary. The forms which result are calleil rock full.s 
rock slides^ and debris slides. 

h. Slow flowage occurs in material only partially saturate.l and produces rork creep 
soil creep, and solifluction. 

c. Rapid flowage results from complete .saturation of the soil which camses earth floir.i 
and mud flows and the still more rapid movement of sheet wash. 


It is clear, therefore, that on steep declivities—such as the walls of 

glacial troughs, along fault scarps, the walls of young valleys, and wave- 

cut cliffs—rock falls, slides, avalanches, and slumping may occur, even 

under relatively dry conditions. Soil creep and earth flow, however, 

demand a large moisture content as well as a fairly steep slope and, of 

course, are apt to occur in soil which has a plastic incoherent nature, 
such as clay and shale. 

Mud flow's result from a combination in a high degree of all the 

factors just enumerated: a large volume of water, a fair gradient, and 

especially a plastic slippery soil which permits the particles to move 
freely over each other. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates a few of the many details of 
these forms, such as the backward-tilted terraces due to slumping 
features which are sometimes called catsteps; the morainelike character 
of debris slides; and the interesting way in which trees regain their vertical 
attitude after being bent over from rock and soil creep. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING WEATHERING 

The small size of the topographie forms wliich result from weathering 
prevents showing tliem on most topographic maps. Large landslides 
can occasionally he represented. The lied lioclx, ILn.sV/., sheet clearly shows 
a landslide on the north side of Saddle ^Mountain with a distinct depres¬ 
sion separating the downfallen material from tlie wall above it. The 
Malaga, IVaft/i., sheet also shows many landslides. On the Silverfori, Colo., 
(piadrangle several landslides are depicted hy the cc)ntours; an especially 
prominent one is at the head of Kendall (iulch, south of Silverton. Tlie 
small scale of this map and the large contour interval causes these forms 
to be lost in the bold topography of this region. On the Silverton Eolio, 
however, may be found several slides large enough to be shown by 
contours. The Slumgullion Alud Flow, with the dammed-up Lake San 
Oistobal is shown on the San C'ristohal, Colo., slieet. The easily obtaineci 
Frank, Alberta, sheet of the (,^anadian (ieological Survey shows by 20-foot 
contours the great landslide of 1003 which tore down the side of Turtle 
Mountain and flowe<l a mile across the valley, obliterating everything 
in its path, including the Canadian Pacific Railway. In addition to the 
confused topography of the landslide debris, the map shows clearly 
the great scar left on the mountainside. 

Diffkrkmtiau Wkatiikrinc; anm) Rcxk Stku(Turk. The effect 
of weathering upon jointed and bedded formations is displayed in a 
unique way on the Berne and ('o.i\sa(dxie, .V. F., sheets. The beds dip 
to the south and are cut by north-south and east-west joints. Although 
there are no great contrasts in the different heels, weathering has devel¬ 
oped a series of steps in the topography. 

The weathering of conchoidal fractures or curveel joints is beautifully 
portrayed on the Yosemiie X'alleg, Calif., sheet (scale 1:24,()()()). The 
unusual skill elisplayed in rei)resenting the Royal Arches on this remark¬ 
able map incites the aelmiration of all topographers. The Yosernite Valley 
map shows also the great exfoliation domes which surmount the Sierra 
upland as well as the vertical cliffs along the joints in Half Dome and 
Liberty Cap. 

Differential weathering of horizontally bedded rocks is superbly 
shown on the large-scale maps of the Grand Canyon, especially the 
Bright Angel and the Vishnn, Ariz., sheets. Every little ledge where the 
resistant beds outcrop is revealed by the contours, as is the contrast 
between the plateau topography in the upper walls of the canyon and 
that produced by the crystalline rocks of the Granite Gorge. 

On all maps showing various types of structures in b()th sedimentary 
and crystalline rocks, but especially in arid regions where the details are 
not concealed by soil and vegetation, the etching effect of differential 
weathering is abundantly displayed. 
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THE GREAT GOLDAIJ LANDSLIDE IN CENTRAL SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland; Arth and Lauerz sheets- Nos. 207 and 209 (1:25,000J. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. 

2 . 

:5. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
i). 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

UJ. 

14. 



U). 

17. 

18. 


10 . 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

28. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


^Vhat is the source of the humus in chernozem or black-earth soils.^ 

Why does rank vegetation develop in tropic jungles.^ Is the soil so gootl.^ 

In what ways do the activities of man promote landslides? 

What means can be taken to prevent sliding and slumping of the .soil? 

Why does sandstone in some cases weather rapidly and <lisintegrate into a loose sand? 
In what ways do plants aid the process of weathering? How do animals aid weathering? 
Hoes the rock structure affect lan<lslides? 

.\re landslides more common in arid or humid regions? 

Do landslides indicate rejuvenation in the geomorphic history of a region? 

What determines the angle of slope of a talus cone? 

Does the presence of vegetation, trees, etc., prevent or retard the development of soil 
creep ? 

Is glacial till as likely to .slump as residual soil? 

How can you distinguish between residual and transported soil? 

Do you consider wind as one of the <lestructional forces or is it a part of the process of 
weathering? 

What effective means can he taken tt) retard the process of weathering on buildings 
and monuments? 

Would you rather have a tombstone of granite or marble? 

What is kaolin ? 

If a large moclern city were abandoned for a thousand years, what materials would be 
entirely <lestroyed in that time an<l what wouhl be left? Would railway rails last? 
Would the copper roofs last? Or slate roofs? Would china and glassware last? Wouhl 
concrete and cement and brick remain? Would anything be left of automobiles? Or of 
wooden furniture? Or ()f books? Or of clothes? Or of big bridges? 

When a building goes to rack and ruin, what goes first? Then what happens? 

Of tile following ten chemical elements neces.sary to plant growth, which four are often 
present in insufficient amount and why is this? Potassium, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
calcium, oxygen, iron, aluminum, .sodium, magnesium, and manganese. I'Vom what 
sources may potassium, nitrogen, phosphorus, and calcium be ohtaiiie<l? 

What is meant by hypogene exfoliation? 

Did you ever build a camp fire next to a granite bouhlcr? What happened? 

Which of the photographs at the beginning of this chapter illustrate arid regions an<l 
which illustrate humid regions? 

TOPICS FOR INVESTIG.VTION 

Theories of origin of exfoliation. 

Exfoliation domes. IVIassive curvilinear fractures. Relative imp«>rtance of temperature 
changes and release of pressure in forming joints. 

Soils. Soil types as related to climatic regions. 

Chemical changes in weathering. Formation of kaolin from feldspar. 

Landslides and avalanches. Causes and types. 
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underground passageways in limestone plateau. 
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owing not in a limestone region hut under the rocks of a large 

landslide. 
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UNDERGROUND WATER 

Synopsis. The work of uiulorgroiuui water is a part of the 
process of surface drainage. The self-same water may alternately 
be on the surface and underground at ditterent times. Indeed many 
streams combine both surface and subsurface characteristics. During 
times of sufficient rainfall they are normal streams; <luring drier periods 
they maintain a circulation beneath the ai)parently dry gravels of their 

beds. 

Underground water is effective mainly as a solvent rather than as an 
eroding agent. The fact that it moves slowly, that it is constantly present, 
and that it not merely is in contact with the surface of the grouiul but 
permeates a large volume of rock which has nt)t idreiidy been iilteretl 
by hydration, makes it possible tor underground water to take up large 
amounts of mineral matter and bring them to the surface again in springs. 
That is why most spring water is mineralized, some of it to a very high 

degree. 

The flow of underground water is subject to certain physical and 
mathematical laws which help to explain the occurrence of springs and 
seepage on hill slopes far above stream level. On the other hanrl, stream 
level may roughlv be assumed to be ground-water level, below which the 
ground is saturated. 

Rocks and soil may, how'ever, consist of alternating layers of porous 
and nonporous beds with the resulting w^ater tables perched above 


ground-w'ater level. 

Rocks with many joints, such as most massive sedimentary forma¬ 
tions, permit the free circulation of subi^urface water. Abundant spring.s 
occur where such beds outcrop along valley sides. In limestones, caverns 
develop along the more .soluble beds and along the vertical joints. As 
passageways enlarge by solution, greater quantities of w^ater flow through 
the rock and erosion becomes a factor. Reduction of base level of the 
cave streams, by the incision of the surface streams into which the cave 
streams flow, lo\vers ground-w'ater level, and the upper parts of the cave 
system gradually become dry. 

A cycle of development by underground drainage is recognized for 
both horizontal and contorted limestone beds. Davis has advocated the 
likelihood of two cycles in caves wdiere dripstone is abundant: one cycle 
during which solution cavities are opened out by circulating ground 
water, and a second cycle follow ing uplift, during w hich the cave passage¬ 
ways become dry and deposits are formed by evaporating w^ater from the 
surface. 

The surface topography of a region of excessive underground solution 
is characterized by vast numbers of depressions of all sizes, even several 
miles in extent, sometimes by great outciops of fluted limestone ledges, 
and by an almost total lack of surface streams, the whole constituting 
karst landscape. 
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General. Conditions and Occurrence of l^NDERtiuouNi) Water. 
A large amount of rain water soaks into the ground. Helow a certain 
depth the soil and even the rocks are saturated. The top of the saturated 
zone is known as the icater table (Fig. .1). Occasionally several water 
tables are separated by zones of dry rock or soil. The surfaces of the upper 
water-bearing zones are then called perched u^aier tables. The deeper or 
permanent water table derives its water from more remote st)urces 
(Fig. B). In porous sand-dune regions, and in limestone areas having 
extensive subterranean passageways, almost all of the water goes below 
ground immediately to form ground water. But in areas covered with an 
almost impermeable layer of compact glacial till or hard pati^ practically 
all of the water immediately flows off tlie surface into streams or else 
accumulates as lakes or swamps. Nevertheless, the presence of water in 
the subsurface formations is the usual thing. 

The occurrence of this water underground would be of little geological 
significance if it were stagnant in the rocks. But generally it is in motion, 
with the result that significant geological and topographic changes 
occur. Springs and the seepage of water along valley sides constitute the 
chief source of water for streams. They manifest clearly the constant 
movement of water underground, as do geysers, hot springs, and artesian 
wells. 

Underground water works in two ways: first, as an eroding and 
dissolving agent and, second, as an agent of deposition. 

The porosity of formations, or the amount of water which they can 
absorb, varies tremendously. The most porous materials are loose 
layers of sand and gravel, or of clay, in which the open spaces or interstices 
may equal 50 per cent of the volume. On the other hand, igneous rocks 
average less than 1 per cent of pore space. 

In well-assorted deposits—formations made up of grains more or 

less uniform in size, like the gravel and sand deposits of outwash plains_ 

the pore space is very great (Fig. C). If poorly assorted—so that small 
grains fill the spaces between the large ones, as in impure sandstones 
made up of sand and clay—the porosity is low (Fig. D). A gravel deposit 
of uniform pebbles of a porous sandstone is especially favorable as an 
aquifer or water carrier (Fig. E). But if the grains of the rock are not 
loose but cemented, forming a consolidated rock, then the porosity is 
greatly lowered (Fig. F). Compact sandstones and shales average 5 to 
10 or 15 per cent pore space. Fine-grained limestone has a low porosity 
but its solubility often renders it very permeable (Fig. G). Igneous and 
metamorphic rocks absorb almost no water, unless they are much broken 
by joints or cracks (Fig. H). Lava formations, especially those which 
originally formed surface flows, are often vesicular, that is, having 
numerous cavities like congealed froth, and these openings may admit 
large volumes of water. 
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WELLS 


A well is an artificial l>oring or hole which penetrates the earth to 
the ground-water level. There are two classes of wells: shallow and deep. 
A shallow well reaches the zone of saturation at a moderate <lepth after 
passing through a zone of aeration. It may be only a few feet t>r in excep¬ 
tional cases 200 feet below the surface. A deep well, however, may 
pass through various zones near the surface, possibly even perched water 
tables, but reaches a deep-lying zone of saturation where the water is 
held in by confining layers of impervious material. When this is puncture<), 
the water may rise high above this impervious stratum because of the 
hydrostatic pressure behind it. If the top of the well is below the level at 
which the permeable bed or reservoir receives its supply at the surface 
of the ground, then there may be sufficient hydrostatic pressure, or head, 
to induce a constant flow of water above the mouth of the well. '^I'his 
constitutes a true artesian irell, a name derivetl from the former province 
of Artois in northern France. 

The usual geological conditions conducive to a natural flow of water 
from an artesian well are shown in Fig. ^-1. There is a series of dipping 
formations, which includes a pervious or water-bearing stratum, with 
impervious beds above an<l below. The edge of the pervious bed outcrops 
and receives a supply of water from the surface. The water filling the pores 
of the pervious bed is therefore under pressure and, when this pressure is 
released by a well, the water, seeking its own level, rises to a height 
which may be almost equal to that of the outcrop of the pervious layer. 
Owing to the great friction encountered in the pores of the rock, this 
height is never actually attained. 

Artesian Water Conditions in the United States. laying 
east of the Rockies are the Great Plains. These are underlain by easterly 
dipping strata which include several important aquifers or water-bearing 
beds, particularly the Dakota sandstone formation, about 100 feet thick, 
overlain by a series of impervious shales in places over 2,000 feet thick 
(Fig. C). This Dakota sandstone contains abundant water and gives 
rise to strong-flowing wells in low-lying parts of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, and Colorado. In 
the higher points of these states it supplies numerous pump wells. Other 
formations, e.g., the Lakota, also yield abundant water, which everywhere 
in the Great Plains area is apt to be highly mineralized, because of the 
journey it has made underground. 

The deep wells of the Great Plains may penetrate down 1,000 feet 

and are of unusual importance because they provide water for a region 

markedly deficient in rainfall. Wells are also important in the Atlantic 

coastal plain, the Interior Lowland plains of Wisconsin and Illinois, and 

the alluvial-filled basins of the western United States, notably in 
California. 
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SPRIN(;S 


In a flat region tlie porous forniiitioiis heooine with water nearly 

to the surface of the ground, d'here is little movement of the grc)un<l 
water and springs are rare. If the formations eontain much soluble matter, 
the water becomes liighly mineralized because of its long-continued 
contact with the rt)cks. In a hilly or mountainous region, on the other 
hand, the water that seeps into the earth percolates rapidly downward 
and is likely soon to be discharged at a lower level, along the line of 
outcrop of some formation through which it has migrated. 

This active flow of ground water r<‘sults in effective leaching t>f the 
rocks and removal of the readily soluble material. Hence, the grt)un(l 
water from such rocks at the present time is generally soft. 

In a flat region there may be good acpiifers that yield large sui)plies, 
but these supplies can as a rule be recovere<l only by sinking wells; in a 
region of great relief, on the other hand, the ground water is more largely 
returned to the surface through springs, an<l wells are unnecessary. Thus 
in a gully or v^alley that has been eroded down to an acpiifer, water will 
flow out of the aquifer, forming a spring. The gully or valley is not es¬ 
sentially different from a well dug to the acjuifer (Fig. -1). 

In mountainous regions wells are not numerous, because ample 
supplies of good water are generally available from springs or from 
streams hea<ling in springs. Indeed, much of the ground water is returned 
to the surface through springs. 

I..oc’ATiON OK Spkincjs. Springs may be due to the following causes: 

«. The outcropping of a porous bed along the side of a hill or in the walls of a valley. 
'I'he porou.s bed may be underlain by an impervious layer which forces all of the water 
entering the groimtl above its level to follow it to its o\itcrop. This may cause a very copious 
flow. Conditions like this are found along the sides t)f mesas and plateaus where sandstone 
beds outcrop (Fig. ii), as in Clreen Mountain near Denver; or where the underground water 
emerges from caves in limestone districts (Fig. C), as in Mammoth Cave; or where cavernous 
lava formations outcrop along the sides of canyons (Fig. Z)), as along the Snake Hiver; or 
where gravel beds in alluvial fans lca<l the water which has seeped in near the apex of the 
fan to the margin of the fan, where it emerges in a spring line (Fig. E)^ as in northern Italy, 
and on the pie<lmont fans of southern (.'alifornia. 

h. The pre.sence of a fissure or crack, due to jointing or faulting, permits the ground 
water to rise from the reservoir, where it is confined un<ler pressure, to the surface of 
the ground. Springs of this type occur at Saratoga Springs and elsewhere in New York; 
along the Halcones scarp in Texas; Owens Valley, ('alifornia; and numerous places in the 
Hasin and Range region of Nevada and Ctah. Springs usually come from deep-seated sources 
and frequently contain much dissolved mineral matter. Most hot springs and geysers owe 
their location to fissures which extend to great depth. 


Springs occurring along hillsides where small streams have cut 
gullies or valleys below ground-water level are apt to be small and 
intermittent, fluctuating with the rainfall. Springs due to the outcropping 
of deep-seated aquifers are much more reliable. Those due to deep fissures 
show little or no fluctuati<)n with the seasons. Some of them possibly 
derive their water from magmatic sources. 
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HOT SPRINGS AND GEYSERS 

Peaipekatuke. Tliorc is no essential differenee between hot springs 
or geysers, on the one hand, and cold springs, on the other. Nevertheless 
the activities of hot springs and geysers are sometimes so striking as to 
merit them a separate description. The source of the heat and the cause of 
flow are the chief considerations. The temperature of hot springs may 
vary from that of the rock through which the water rises, up to the boiling 
point of water, which varies for different altitudes. In Yellowstone Park 
the temperature in the Mammoth Hot Springs is 40°E. below the boiling 
point. Old Eaithful Geyser has a temperature of 2()0°F., which is almost 
exactly the boiling point of water at that altitude, namely, 7,,500 feet 
above sea lev'el. I he (liant and the Giantess have similar temperatures. 
The paint pots, spouting springs of mud, also reach the boiling point. 
Many geysers, however, run 10° or so below this figure, and the hot 
springs and pools are .still lower. 

The flow in the springs which have temperatures below the boiling 
point is supposed to be caused by convection, that is, by unequal heating 
of the water as in a hot-water heating .system; by hydrostatic pressure, as 
in an artesian well; and po.ssibly also by the pre.ssure of confined gas, or 
gas developed in small quantities by chemical reactions. Under conditions 

of low temperature the flow is apt to be steady. Rut in a geyser the flow 
is usually si>asni()(Iic. 

SouRCK OF Watkr. Tho water supplying the flow of geysers and 
hot-springs is practically all meteoric in origin. That is, it comes from 
the rainfall of the region. A small amount may be magmatic in origin: 
it may he given off by the molten rocks beneath. This, however, is true 
only in a few localities, as, for example, in the high-temperature fumaroles 
of Katmai in Alaska, reaching (>.jO°C., and in the hot springs of southern 
Idaho, many ol which have no artesian source of water. In that locality 
the hotter springs are the smaller, which suggests that dilution with 
ground water from moderate depths is responsible for the low temperature 
and the greater volume of the larger springs. 

One of the chief lines of evidence for the meteoric origin of the water 
in hot springs and geysers is the fact that practically all the elements 
brought to the surface in solution by such thermal waters occur in the 
rocks through which tlie waters have passed. Waters coming from 
magmatic sources contain some of the rarer minerals such as arsenic 
and boron. Moreover, it seems to be an established fact that fluctuations 
in rainfall are reflected in the behavior of the springs and geysers. 

As to the depth from which the heat is derived by the descending 
ground water, very careful studies of thermal gradients, that is, changes 
of temperature with depth, made in deep wells and springs, indicates 
that the Yellowstone Park waters, for example, bring their heat from 
depths between 3,400 and 8,000 feet. 
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The ground water seeping through joints and era<*ks in the hedrciek 
penetrates to depths of several thousand feet wIuTt' it comes in contact 
with heated rocks. Hydrostatic j)ressure from hehind forces it to ascend 
by circuitous courses through seams and cracks in unaltert‘d rock which 
slowly widen under the disintegrating influences of igneous vapors. 
Finally, the thermal waters, following these cracks, issue at the surfaw 
as hot springs and pools. L^ndergrouml reservoirs are thus excavated 
and become sources of hot si>rings aiul, under favorable coiulitions, of 
geysers. The geyser itself is simj)ly a stage in the <levelopment of geological 
processes. In time geysers themselves become extinct. New geysers 
break out and, given the essential j^hysical conditions, may develop 
eruptions quite as fine as any in action at the j>resent time. (Geologically 
speaking, the final stage of thermal activity is a hot spring. The tencleiicy 
of a geyser is to develop a hot surface pool. It is frequently stated that 
some geyser has ceased to be active, and that this indicates the slow 
dissipation of the original source of heat. This is an error. The change is 
more probably due to a shifting of the channel of the ascending waters. 
New geysers originate by the opening of new waterways along fissure 
planes in the rock, and such new orifices of overflow are continually 
forming to compensate the diminutit)n of activity of older vents. 

Deposits. Water i>ouring from hot springs and geysers is highly 
charged with gases and mineral matter. The mineral matter in solution is 
derived from the rock through wliich the water passes. If this rock is 
rhyolite or other siliceous igneous rock like that which abounds in the 
Yellowstone Park region, then silica forms the chief niineral constituent. 
If, however, the waters rise through beds of limestone as they do in the 
Mammoth Hot Springs area, then calcium carbonate is carried in large 
quantities. Several causes combine to bring about the rapid deposition 
of these minerals: (a) The water evaporates; (h) it cools and thus loses 
some of its solvent power; (c) the gases escape, rendering it less solvent; 
(rf) the pressure is reduced; (e) algae growing in the hot pools and streams 
remove some of the mineral content. 

The deposition of siliceous sinter or geyserite around the mouths of 
geysers builds up tubes or chimneys sometimes 5 to 10 feet in height, and 
the constant addition of material left by the water pouring away on all 
sides develops a geyser cone, a characteristic topographical form asso¬ 
ciated with many geysers. At the IMammoth Hot Springs a splendid 
series of terraces has been formed of calcium carbonate. Wherever the 
water collects in pools or basins and overflows, the rim at the point of 
discharge is built up most rapidly because the overflowing water cools 
most quickly as it passes over this edge and deposits there its mineral 
matter. 
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(iEYSEH A( TION 


There are two types of yeysers: those which discliar^^e violently at 
intervals, and those which pour over continuously. ()1<1 Eaithl’iil represents 
the first type. Excelsior f^eyser in Yellowstone Park, latter calleci a 
geyser spring, represents the second. 

The Bunsen Theory. The principle of ^^eyser eruption depends 
upon the fact that the boiling temperature of water increases witli 
increased pressure. A higher temperature is re<juired to boil water at 
the bottom of a vertical tube than higher uj) in the tube where the weight 
of the column of water is less. 

The usual conditions are shown in Fig. .1. Water of meteoric origin- 
rain water and melting snow—enters the ground at I and jjercoiates 
down until it encounters a mass of heated rock, d'ho gevser tube A' is 
likewise filled with ground water. The only difference between tube A' 
and the other tubes and crevices is tliat A’ is tlic most open and permits 
the escape of water to the surface most easily. If the i)oint / is higher 
than the geyser mouth (), there will be a constant flowing out of water at 
O because of the hydrostatic pressure. This is the Excelsior type of geyser, 

simply a flowituj spring. Its waters are violently boiling as they poiir in 
vast volumes into the pond below. 

If the column of water OM (Fig. B) is higher than the column of 
water IM, there is no natural and steady flow of water because there is 
insufficient hydrostatic pressure. The water at M remains in constant 
contact with the heated mass of rock until steam is formed. This slowly 
raises the whole column of water OM until it pours over at (). A cpiict 
outflowing customarily occurs at Old Faithful and other geysers before 
an eruption. As the hot water at M is raised in the tube, as at A', it 
eventually, because of the reduced pressure, flashes into steam. The whole 
column of water is thus violently ejected. The display at Old Faithful 
lasts about 4 minutes, during which time it is estimated 3,000 barrels of 
water are discharged. The empty tube then gradually fills up again with 
ground water. After about an hour this water has reached the necessary 
temperature and the outburst is repeated. 

Complications in the conduit system account for the irregular behavior 
of many geysers. In general, geysers which are irregular in their eruptions 
have continuously overflowing vents; and the most regular geysers have 
confined waters, which overflow only during eruption. This is explained 
by the fact that the overflowing vents are under hydrostatic pressure, 
cooler water from lateral ducts is continually replacing that which flows 
off, and the ebullition necessary to produce eruption is thus prevented. 

ere the waiter is confined and the supply of heat is constant, cooler 
water rushes in only after each eruption, and a definite interval is re¬ 
quired to bring it to the boiling point at the base of the column. 
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THE WORLD’S HOT SPRINGS AND GEYSER REGIONS 

Distribution. Thermal springs, or those whose mean annual 
temperature exceeds that of the locality in wdiich they are found, are 
almost universal in their distribution. No continent is without them, 
with the exception of Australia, and even here they may be said to exist 
in a fossil state, for sinters and siliceous deposits are found in New South 
Wales, in a basaltic and trachytic region, indicating the former presence 
of hot springs and possibly of geysers. 

Latitude has no effect upon their distribution, for we find them 
equally hot in the Arctic regions and under the equator. They are found 
in the frozen fields of Siberia and on the islands of Alaska, while the 
Andes have boiling springs from one end to the other. Venezuela and 
Patagonia, at the extremes of South America, both have hot springs. 

When we come to geysers, we find them somewhat more limited in 
their occurrence, and yet even they are confined to no particular quarter 
of the globe, for each continent appears to have its geyser region. North 
America has the geysers of the Yellowstone National Park; Asia, a 
geyser region in Tibet; while the Iceland geysers may be considered as 
belonging to Europe, and the New Zealand field to Australia. Africa 
and South America seem to be left out, and yet the comparatively 
unimportant geyser area of the Azores can perhaps be considered the 
African representative; while in the boiling lake of Dominica and the 
water volcano of Ciuatemala, at least Gentral America may be said to 
have fair representatives of geyser action. 

IcEUANi). Three of these areas deserve especial mention because 
of the great size and number of their geysers, namely, Iceland, Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, anti New Zealand. In Iceland, geysers and hot 
springs occur over an area ;5,()()() square miles in extent. 'Die (Jreat Geysir. 
an Icelandic word meaning a (/usher or spouter^ has been known for many 
centuries and is the source of our present word applied to all similar 
phenomena. Another famous geyser in Iceland is known as Strokr, the 
churn, and there are others whose names indicate their behavior at the 
time of eruption. The Icelandic geysers, like those in Yellowstone, stand 
on low mounds resembling inverted saucers 70 feet or more in diameter. 
Many abandoned geyser mounds are to be seen in this locality. Numerous 
hot springs colored with algae still contribute vast volumes of water to 
the adjacent streams. The water flowing from the Icelandic geysers and 
springs is all meteoric in origin; that is, it comes from the rain and snow 
which now falls there. Great quantities of water derived from melting 
snow and ice penetrate the rocks along fissures down to zones of high 
temperature, rising along other channelways to the geysers and springs. 
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Yellowstone Park. In Yellowstone Park the fc<^‘ys<‘rs ar(‘ largely 
concentrated in three distinct basins, known as I'pptT (ieyser Jiasin, 
Lower Geyser llasin, and Norris (leyser Hasin. These basins are striictiir- 
ally grabens or <lown-faiilte<l bh)cks of the Yellowstone Plateau. 'File 
rimming walls of the basins are more or less al)rupt fault scarps. '^Fhe 
geysers and s]>rings derive their water from the surrounding plateaus. 
The water seeps underground an<l rises again along tlie faults which 
have so completely shatteretl the floors of the basins. Alany g(‘ysers and 
springs occur along other major lines of faulting, wliieh have brok<Mi 
the plateau into large blocks, as shown in tlie prece<ling figure. 
Mammoth Hot Springs, for instance, start at the nortliern <*nd of the zoiu* 
of prominent fractures which determine the geyser basins farther south. 
It is noteworthy, too, that the Yelh)Wstone River, for ]>art of its course*, 
follows a similar fracture zone. Visitors to the (irand C'anyon of the 
Yellowstone may occasionally observe jets of steam rising from tlie 
bottom walls of the canyon where hot springs occur. In fact, the bril¬ 
liantly colored rocks of the canyon are due to the strong weathering 
of the plateau rhyolite under the chemical action t)f hot-spring vapors 
concentrated along this zone. The locatioii of the canyon is to some 
extent determined by the weakness thus j)roduced in the rocks. 

In Yellowstone Park over two thousand springs have been enumerated 
and mapped, and among them are seventy-one geysers, of which twenty 
are known to spout to a height of not less than .50 feet. The stream from 
Old Faithful rises 1.50 feet but there are several which throw their water 
still higher. 

New Zealand. The famous geyser area of New Zealand is situated 
along a zone of volcanoes in the central part of North Island. Tlie largest 
geyser ever known was Waimangu, which during its greatest activity 
threw a column of water estimated at 1,-500 feet in height and once 
threw a boulder weighing 150 pounds a quarter of a mile. However, it 
plays no more, after a short life of only two years. It came into being in 
1901 following a terrific explosion during which it ejected great quantities 
of mud and rocks. Being a new geyser, it had not yet lined its conduit 
with siliceous sinter and its waters were always muddy and dark instead 
of clear, as is the case with geysers that have been longer active. 

Fltmaroles. In some districtsor steam jets take the place 
of geysers and hot springs. This, to a large extent, is true in the \'alley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes of southern Alaska. These jets of steam, 
occurring almost without number on the floor of the valley, follow very 
definite fissures which run either around the margin of the valley or criss¬ 
cross in all directions. Some of these clefts or chasms are 10 feet wide at 
the surface and extend to seemingly bottomless depths. In other cases 
the fumaroles are situated not on cracks but on domes or craters and seem 
to have been at one time explosive. The temperature of most fumaroles 
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is much greater than that of hot springs. The superlieated steam is <|uite 
invisible where it first rushes out, witli a temperature of (>4o°(\, or 
Sticks and shavings of wood rapidly l)urst into Hame when plungc'tl into 
this hot vapor. Steam, the predominant constituent in all tlie fumaroles, 
varies from 98.4 to 99.99 per cent by volume. Other gases are hydroeldoric* 
acid, carbon dioxide, hydrogen suli)hide, nitrogen, hydrofinorie acid, 
and some oxygen and ammonia. It is believed that part of tlie steam is 
undoubtedly derived from the vaporization of surface drainage, but also 
that much of it must be of volcanic origin, ^radically all the drainage 
from the watershed tributary to the valley is vap(»rized by the Ixeat ami 
returned to the air. This, however, is only n small part of tin* total 
volume emitted by the fumaroles. Practically no sciisonal change is to 
be noted in their behavior, in spite of the fact that during the winter 
period no run-off is contributed to the valley. 

Arkansas. A unique hot-spring region, contrasting somewhat with 
the hot-spring regions already dcscril)e<l, is in central -Vrkansas, around 
which the city of Hot S]>rings lias been built. The contrast lies both in 
the fact that these springs <lo not lie in a volcanic area and also in the fact 


that they do not seem to be controlled in jiosition priniiirily by any major 
fault zone. Instead, they come to the surface along the outcrop of a porous 
sandstone. The structural conditions are represented in the opposite 
figure. According to one interpretation, the water enters the Higfork 
chert along the valley just west of North jMountain. Seej)ing underground 
beneath North jVIountain, it reappears in the valley between Hot Springs 
Mountain and North Mountain. Owing to the pitch of North IMountain 
anticline, however, the greatest flow of water is at the tip end of the 
anticline, this point being slightly lower in level than the intake area 
to the north. Moreover, the broken character of the Arkansas novaculite, 
due to the anticlinal structure of Hot Springs Mountain, permits the 
water along that zone to rise through it and emerge in the Hot Springs 
sandstone and at the base of the Stanley shale, which acts as a capping 
layer. The heat is thought to be derived from contact with masses of hot 
rocks, not exposed anywhere at the surface. Some investigators have 
suggested that the mere movement of the water tJirough the small pores 

of the rock is sufficient to raise its temperature, which in most of these 
springs is about 140°F. 


It should be particularly noted, however, that some students of this 

region believe that there are deep-seated fractures which control the flow 

of water, but which do not seem to have any surface expression. 

It is only fair to add in conclusion that, in practically all the regions 

of mineral springs and especially in the regions of hot springs the world 

over, faults .seem always to determine the position of the springs. Of 

the many thermal springs of this type, those of the Great Basin may 
be mentioned as a final example. 
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FO( R STACJKS IN TIfK LU'E CYCLE OF A PLATEAl HAMXG CNOERGROCND 

DRAINAGE 

The plateau here represented is made up largely of limestone. Except for the earliest and 

latest stages, surface drainage is almost entirely absent. 
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LIFE HISTORY OF PLATEAU REGIONS 
HAVING UNDERGROUND DRAINACiE 


The geological structure of limestone regions having underground 
drainage may be highly complicated or relatively simple. The faim>u.s 
Karst district lying east of the Adriatic Sea is strongly fohle<l. The (’ausses 
of southern France likewise lie in a much disturbed and faulted plateau. 
But in Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Carlsbad C^avern region 
of New Mexico, the formations are virtually horizontal. Here the stages 
of development are relatively simple. Limestone beds may constitute 
the entire surface of the country or beds of shale or sandstone niay be 
included in the limestone series. There must, however, be some massive 
or relatively pure limestone if characteristic underground-drainage 
features are to develop. 

At first (Fig. ..1), there is the usual dendritic pattern of surface streams. 
If the limestone outcrops everywhere, these streams will lose their water 
underground. The figure shows a sandstone bed overlying the massive 
limestones. This maintains surface drainage for a certain j)eriod. '^Fhe 
sandstone is gradually worn through by the streams and its o|)en joints 
also allow the surface water to get underground. The limestone is soon 
attacked and subterranean st)lution channels are developed, followed by 
surface depressions known as .sink' holes. They are usually conical pits 
only a few feet across or as much as an acre in extent. The surface water 
drains into these depressions an<l disappears undergrouinl. With the 
advancement of youth the sink holes become numerous and grow larger 
as the water pours into them. 

In maturity very little of the original plateau surface remains. Sink 
holes abound. Some have developed to great size and are known as 
valley sinks. They contain no surface streams and their floors are uiKlulat- 
ing and pitted. All of the water goes underground immediately. There 
are no perennial surface streams. Springs may occur around the margin 
of the valley sinks, but the water soon disappears again. 


On a plain the development proceeds as on a i)lateau except that deep 
valley sinks are not formed. The mature stage shows numerous small 
sinks. On both plains and plateaus, the openings in the bottoms of the 
sinks may become clogged, and ponds may result. These constitute the 
chief source of drinking water for the cattle of the region. Frequently 
the sinks have sharp sides and open directly into caves. 

In old age the country assumes a flat aspect with scattered mesas 
and buttes. Surface drainage reappears. In some regions this is due to 
the removal of all the limestone down to the water table. The surface 
water is unable to penetrate into the saturated bedrocks. Elsewhere it is 
because deeper lying rocks other than limestone have now been exposed 
to erosion. After this final stage, some regions enter upon a new cycle of 
development as the uplifted plain with lowered water table becomes 
pitted with a new generation of depressions. 
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VOI R STAfiES IN THE LIKE CYCLE OF A FOLDED AND FAI LTED REGION 


HAVING UNDERGROUND DRAINAGE 
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THE EVOLUTION OF KARST TOPOCiRAPHV 

IN COMPLICATED STRUCTURE 

The accompanying figures illustrate several stages in tlie (ievelopnient 
of karst topography, in the typical karst region of the world lying east 
of the Adriatic. In this region the rocks are strongly foldetl and faulted. 
Figure A represents the initial stage, just after a few sinks have formed. 
Surface drainage, however, is the usual thing. There are occasional long 
steep-walled depressions of tectonic origin. Some may be true grahens. 
These are called poljes. They are features peculiar to deformed limestone 
regions and are not found in undisturbed i)lateaus like those of Ken¬ 
tucky. The normal drainage of the region follows the zones of faulting 
or downfolding. 

In stage R, late youth, the (loltnc.s^ or funnel-shaped depressions 
have increased greatly in number, so much so as to consume almost all 
the initial surface of the area. The surface drainage lias given way 
almost completely to subterranean channels. Some of the dolines have 
greatly increased in size, partly by the erosion of their margins and partly 
by the collapse of caves. Several may in that manner be joined. The 
elongated depressions thus formed resemble the valley sinks of the 
Kentucky karst region and are called nvalas. On their floors, streams may 
for a short distance appear at the surface, emerging from caves and 
again entering caves. Natural bridges may also occur there. 

During maturity, shown in i\ an extremely rugged condition prevails 
everywhere, the original surface of the land having entirely disappeare<l. 
Some of the earlier dolines have been destroyed where the land is reduced 
to lower levels. Valleys again appear and the underlying shales or other 
impermeable beds are in many places laid bare. Wherever this happens, 
the drainage can no longer flow underground, and surface streams 
appear. At first they are not aboveground for any long distance, occurring 
most frequently where the edge of the limestone mass is eaten away 
or undermined by the extension of subterranean caverns. The surface 
of the ground where the limestone still remains is apt to be extremely 
irregular, being made up of a maze of sharp pinnacles and points and 
fluted ridges or lapies —the result of ages of weathering and solution 
along the joints. Such features range from a few inches to 15 feet or more 
m height and render a country almost impassable to man and beast. 
The floors of the poljes have become more expansive and are quite flat 
except for the isolated hills of limestone called hums. In the Gausses of 
France such remnants are called buttes temoines and in Porto Rico 
and other islands of the West Indies similar features are called haystack 
or pepxno hills. They are mere shells honeycombed with caverns. 

Old age again shows a normal system of surface streams in possession 
of the land. The impermeable rocks outcrop everywhere over extensive 
areas, above which rise occasional isolated hums. 

* English doline or dolina; .-Vustrian, Doline (sing.); Dolinen (plural), from the Russian 
dolina, a little dale. 
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rnio INTKlllOR OK A C’A\ K. A DOMI-: IN (’()LOSSA[> (’A\ HUN. KV. 

The vertical channelin^r is due to rminitiK water wliicli lias come throiijih from tlic ground 
above. The horizontal lines are due to the heddiiiK i>lancs of the limestone. 
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CAVES AND CAVE PHENOMENA 


The Development of Caves. Caves arc found })y no means only 
in limestone regions. Eava flows, for example, t)ften have extensive 
underground openings residting from the fact that tlie surface of (he lava 
cooled and hardened and the part still flui<l beneath ran out, iea\'ing a 
tunnel covered by a roof. Waves frequently produce caves along the coast 
by their constant pounding and washing away the weaker rocks. San<l- 
stones and other types of se<limentary formations often have vertical 
cracks or joints, which gra<lually widen through weathering or by slight 
movement of rock masses. 

The most extensive caves, however, occur in regions of thick and 
comparatively pure limestone formations. The solubility of the limestone 
is the prime reason for the presence of the caves. Dense and massive lime¬ 
stones tend to a maximum development of caves because sucli be<ls are 
practically impervious to water except along fissures and bed<ling planes. 
By the concentration of solutitjn in certain places, large cavities result. 
Comparatively porous limestones, on the other hand, which offer free 
passage for the water in all directions, do not usually develop caves or 
sink holes, except where the circulation of the water is concentratefl 
locally. 

The chief constituent of limestone is calcium carbonate, which is 
only slightly soluble in pure water. Approximately 7o,000 parts of water 
are required to take into solution 1 part of calcium carbonate. Rain water, 
however, is not strictly pure but contains some carbon dioxide absorbed 
from the air. This carbonated water acts upon the limestone and produces 
calcium bicarbonate, thus: 

CaCOa d- CO 2 + H 2 O = Ca(HC 03)2 

calcium carbon water calcium 

carbonate dioxide bicarbonate 

The resulting bicarbonate is thirty times as soluble as the calcium 
carbonate, even in pure water. But, if the water still contains some 
carbon dioxide, it is even more effective as a solvent. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the presence of carbon dioxide in water, absorbed either from 
the air or from the soil, renders it highly capable of dissolving away 
the limestone. In fact, the amount of water which falls as rain upon one 
acre of land in the Mammoth Cave region in the course of a single year 
is capable of dissolving some 25 or more cubic feet of rock. Expressed 
differently, the rain falling on this region is easily capable of removing in 
solution 1 foot thickness of limestone from the entire region every 2,000 
years. Inasmuch as this solvent activity is concentrated definitely in 
certain places, it is not difficult to appreciate the method by which so 
many caves of such large size have been formed. 

Concentration of water in massive limestones is effected in two ways * 
first, along the joints or fissures and, second, along the bedding planes. 
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Nearly all stratified rocks are cut by cracks or joints, roughly vertical. 
These often occur in two sets or systems which intersect each other at 
nearly right angles. Such joints offer avenues whereby the water which 
has soaked into the soil may penetrate downward to greater depths. As 
the water descends along the joints, solution takes place, the joints are 
enlarged and crevices are formed. The intersection of two joints which 
cross each other is a particularly favorable spot for the penetration of 
water into the limestone. In such situations more or less circular openings 
are dissolved, instead of the long narrow crevices produced along single 
joints. 

Water which finds its way into the joints of the rock descends until 
its downward progress is brought to a stop. This may be the result of 
one of two causes: First, a bed such as shale or a massive limestone layer, 
which is impervious to water, may be encountered; or, second, the grouncl- 
water table, or the depth at which all the openings in the rock are filled 
with water, may be reached. In either case, when the downward move¬ 
ment of the water is brought to a stop, lateral movement begins and 
channels are dissolved out along the bedding planes or in porous layers 
in the limestone. 

Erosion in Caves. Cave channels and passageways are developed 
not only by the solvent action of water but also by its erosive force, in 
the same manner as on the surfaee of the ground. This is aided by the tact 
that the underground streams (d'ten contain a great <leal of silt which 
has been carried into them from the surface of the region above. When it 
is realized that all the material wliich formerly fille<l the sjjaces now oc¬ 
cupied by the sinks and depressions has been carried underground through 
various swallow holes in the floors of the sinks, it is easy to understand 
that much sand and silt must thus be carried into the caves. This sand 
and silt comes in part from the disintegration of any overlying sandstone 
or shale beds and in part is the residual soil left after the limestone is 
dissolved away. The residual limestone soil is usually red or orange in 
color. Accumulations of it may be seen in practically all caves. 

Cave Silt. Cave silt is the source of the nitrate deposits for which 
many caves were exploited during the War of 1812. Nitrates of calcium, 
sodium, and potassium are present in this earth and are probably derived 
from the excretions of bats which formerly were numerous in many caves. 
In some of the caves many bats are still found. The nitrates were leached 
out from this ‘‘peter dirt," as it was called, and the resulting .saltpeter 
was used in the manufacture of gunpowder. During the Civil War many 
of the caves of Tennessee provided a similar source. Water was conducted 
into the cave through a wooden pipe and the concentrated solution 

pumped back to be evaporated outside the cave. 

Cave Passageways. C^ave passageways in general are of two types: 

those which follow the joints and those which follow the bedding planes. 
The former are apt to be high and comparatively narrow, and the latter 
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wide and comparatively low. IIowc\cr, l)olli lyj>c.s, alter they liave heen 
prodiice<l, are much modified by the constant cracking oil' of fra^immls 
from the walls and roof. This material, falling on the floor of llic' eavt*, is 
ground up, dissolve<l, ami washe<l away by stn^ams of wat<*r. Sonu‘tim<*s 
gigantic ’'‘halls" result, having a height of 100 feet t>r more ami tuicorn- 
pa^ssing an area of an acre or so. When the ceiling of a cave consists of a 
firm and massive layer of limestone, it is less subject to <lestruction in 
this manner. Some such ceilings extend over thousands of square feet 
of cave, as flat and uniform as an artificial structure. 

The natural tendency, however, is to develop tlie form of an arch, 
inasmuch as this provides the greatest strength. Sometimes the material 
which has broken from the ceiling accumulates in such quantities on the 
floor of the cave as to close it off entirely, though usually there are little 
openings between the top of the pile and the ceiling through which a 
person can crawl. Kxplorers in caves are rarely daunted in following a 
large passageway to find it interrupted in this manner, knowing that 
beyond the obstruction it will open out again. 

Besides the more or less horizontal passageways which follow the 
bedding planes of the most soluble limestone layers, there are in many 
caves deep “pits" and high “domes." These are excessively large open¬ 
ings developed along vertical joints. They are formed by running water 
coming through from sink holes above and washing down the face of the 
joint planes. Seen from above, these openings are known as pif.s. Seen 
from below they are called dotne.s. In them cave deposits are rare because 
erosion and solution are the prominent activities and the water does not 
halt to deposit its load. 

The corkscrew passageways, known to the tourist as “fat man’s 
misery," are found in almost every cave and are merely tortuous ways 
of going through piles of large broken blocks of limestone. Sometimes 
they provide convenient means of getting from one level of the cave to 
another. It should not be understood from this that caves are liable to 
collapse. This rarely happens. Blocks frequently drop from the ceiling 
of caves until an arch is produced. It used to be thought that the falling 
in of caves resulted in the formation of natural bridges if a portion of the 
roof happened to remain in position. But practically no examples of this 
are known. In the Mammoth Cave region, for example, with its numerous 
large caverns, sink holes, and valley sinks there is not a single natural 
bridge. Even the famous Natural Bridge of Virginia is known to have 
been formed in a different way. 

Limestone caves occur in virtually every state in the union and in all 
countries. For every cave which has become famous there are scores of 
others off the beaten path known only to their discoverer, and for each 
one of these there are undoubtedly hundreds not yet visited by man. 
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CAVE DEPOSITS 
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C AVE DEPOSITS 


'^rhe deposition of culciuin carbonate in caves occurs when the water 
carrying it in solution evaporates or loses its carbon dioxide owing to 
agitation as it trickles over rough rock surfaces. The most common forms 
are stalactites and stalagmites. On the ceiling of the cave are the stalactites, 
hanging like icicles but having greater variety of form, liising from the 
floor of the cave are the stalagmites. 


Some of the many forms of deposits seen in cav'es are illustrate<i in Fig. T. lA>ng, thin, 
liollow, tubular stalactites (1) result fr<im a mpitl How of water. These change to stur<lier 
forms (£) when the central passageway bectunes clogged. There may be double forms (3) 
or clublike masses (4) or branching forms known as fu’lictitcn (.5), or baconlike sheets (0). 
or there may be rows of stalactites following the joint planes on the ceiling (7). 

The stalagmites rise from the Hoor as the dripping water evaporates there. If the <lrip- 
ping is slow and evaporation rapid, the stalagmites rise like a column (8); but if consider¬ 
able water falls, the resulting stalagmite will have a broa<l base and a flat top (9) or it may 
be built up of a .succession of disks (10), with iciclelike forms hanging around the margin. 

Stalagmites rise to meet the stalactites directly over then». If the water drips slowly from 
above so that most of it is evaporated before it falls, the stalactite lengthens rapidly while 
the stalagmite below rises slowly (11 and Fig. 11,-1) but the reverse may happen (1:2 and 
Fig. II,/i). Columns are ultimately formed either singly (13 and Fig. II,f^') or in rows (14); 
occasionally projecting ledges intercept the dripping water with the turnip-shaped result 
shown at 15 or the long fluted columns shown at 1(5. Stalagmites perched on loose blocks 
appear at 17, and also in Fig. lI,/>. At 18 (shown also in enlarged view in Fig. Ill) there is 
ji stalagmite with a hole worn in its summit followed by the growth of a new stalagmite. 

Travertine terraces are shown in 19 and also in Fig. IV, where the water forms pools 
among the limestone blocks and, overflowing the rims of the basins thus formed, builds 
up little walls or ridges resembling the terraces of the IVIammoth Hot Springs in Yellow¬ 
stone Park. Sometimes, as in 20, cauldron-shaped features are produced as the rim grows 
inward over the basin with the constant addition of material at the water’s edge (Fig. V). 

For most of the forms just described the term onyx is popularly used. 
Strictly speaking, however, onyx is a deposit of silica. Travertine is the 
correct name for these calcareous formations. The term cave onyx has also 
been suggested. Impurities are always present. If they are in the form 
of iron oxide, the travertine assumes a reddish or yellowish hue, often 
very pleasing in tone. Sometimes manganese dioxide is present and this 
imparts a deep-black color to the formations. The ceiling of many caves, 
as in Star Chamber of Mammoth Cave, is coated over with manganese 
dioxide, which often takes the form of jet-black patches. Crystals of 
calcite sparkling through the mass simulate the stars. 

Gypsum or hydrated calcium sulphate is another common deposit 
on the walls of caves. Sometimes the gypsum deposits take the form of 
elaborate rosettes several inches in diameter and often of exquisite beauty. 
In other places, the gypsum occurs as long fibrous crystals on the walls 
or in the silt on the floor of the caves. Epsomite or magnesium sulphate 
occurs in some caves as masses of fine fibrous crystals coating the walls. 
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MAMMOTH c am:, KENTIT(’K’S 


Sonic notion of tlic extent and intriea<*y of the passageways in a 
typical cave may be gained from the accompanying figure* wiiich illus¬ 
trates in a purely diagrammatic manner a part of Mammoth ( ave. This 
represents the passageways followed by visitors on two of the sliorter 
trips through the cave. Other longer routes extend beyond this view for 
several times the distance here shown. Moreover, there are scores oi‘ 
smaller byways and openings winding in and out in a maze of passages 
which are difficult of access and extremely confusing to the explorer. 
In short, the whole limestone mass is literally honeycombe<l with caverns, 
not unlike a gigantic sponge in texture. The various jjassageways and 
domes illustrated in the diagram, intricate as they seem, represent only a 
portion of the many caverns and openings known to exist under that part 
of the plateau. 

The diagram shows more or less clearly a number of different cave 
levels. These correspond roughly with the more soluble bedding planes 
of the horizontal limestone layers. Entrance is gaine<l on a hill slope where 
one of these openings has been exposed along the valley walls of Green 
River. The main avenue of the cave, sometimes known as Broad waif ^ 
represents the second level. The first level is a bit above it and is repre¬ 
sented by Gothic Avenue, entered by a stairway from Booth Amphi¬ 
theater. The third level lies beneath the second level. It is represente<l by 
Blacksnake Avenue. The fourth level is reached from the third level by 
going through the Scotchman's Trap and Fat Man's Misery to (ircat 
Relief Hall. The fifth level is that of Echo River. 

The domes and pits of the cave correspond with widened joint planes 

and have a vertical extent almost from the plateau surface to the river 

level. These have been formed by water seeping through from the surface 

of the ground. Washing down the walls of the joint surfaces, it dissolves 

away the limestone. In some places, as in the Corinthian Columns in 

Mammoth Dome, part of the burden of limestone thus removed has been 
redeposited. 

In addition to the avenues which correspond with the bedding planes 
and to the domes and pits which represent the vertical joints, there are 
occasional smaller and much more devious ways from one level to another, 
formed by currents of water. Such channels are often narrow and show 
clearly the scouring effect of the moving water. Elbow Crevice at the end 
of Gothic Avenue is the best example. Fat Man’s Misery is somewhat 
similar. Still another type of passageway is that represented by the Cork¬ 
screw, which provides a direct means of getting from the main cave, 
second level, down to the river level. It owes its presence to the breaking 
away of a great mass of limestone. Numerous blocks of all shapes and sizes 

became dislodged and it is through this maze of disordered rock that the 
Corkscrew makes its way. 
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SOME CAVE RECilONS OF THE WORLD 


Limestone is so universally (listrihutecl that no larg<' i)art of tiu' world 
is witliout its famous caves. It is possible here to (‘iiuin<‘rate oiilv’ a few 
of the outstanding localities where caves oc*cur. 

The Karst Reciion. Foremost of all perhaps is the famous Karst 
district of the Adriatic. This belt of country extends from d'rieste over 
450 miles southeastward to Montenegro. In places it is almost 100 miles 
wide, approximating New York state in area. This district consists cliiefly 
of thick limestone rocks that are moderately folded. The surface of tln^ 
limestone mountains or plateaus has become rough and uneven unrler 
the solvent action of the fiercest rainfalls of Europe. In some places the 
limestone is fretted by irregularly bordered furrows between which 
project rougher sharp-edged ribs of r<jck. But more peculiar to the Karst 
than these stretches of karren are the doline.s or rounded funnels or pans 
of varied dimensions which break the smoothness <jf the surface. Even 
in regions overgrown with woods, the rocky substratum reveals itself in 
innumerable sharp edges of rock. jMost of the Karst, however, in its 
barrenness is forbidding—a labyrinth of irregular forms that recur 
monotonously over wide expanses. 

The stubborn intractability of the Karst to vegetation is due less to 
the absence of soil than to the lack of water. Rich as is the rainfall, the 
water quickly disappears into the clefts of the fretted rock and transfers 
its circulation and a part of its geological action to the interior of the 
mountain mass. There are large areas with no series of open descending 
valleys; some valleys, indeed, run in a deep furrow for a few miles, to 
be stopped short by a wall of rock; their streams disappear into its 
caverns, reappearing again at a considerable distance. 

A particularly striking feature of these half-hidden, half-open water¬ 
courses is furnished by the so-called polje, large valleys often measuring 
a hundred square miles or more, and as a rule drained only underground! 
through sink holes. The soil being fertile and abundantly watered, these 
depressions amid arid limestone ridges are often populous and industrious 


centers. The belt of Karst country is one of the most formidable barriers 

in Europe, cutting off the fertile plains of the Danube basin from access 
to the sea. 

The Caxjsses. A second famous region of karst topography is in 
southern France. It is known as the Causses, a term believed to relate to 
ca/.r, meaning lime. Here on the southern slopes of the Central Upland 
IS a region of limestone plateaus separated from each other by deep gorges. 
The surface of each block is a weird wilderness pitted with sink holes, 
some of which reach a depth of 700 feet. Below, it is honeycombed with 
caves and tunneled by a network of rivers. In these caves are the relics 
and carvings of the early cave dwellers, the first of mankind to inhabit 
Europe. In the course of about 30 miles the Tarn River alone receives 
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thirty subterriinean trihiiturics and not one on the surface. Sheep and 
mules are typical ])roducts of this district, so unsuited is it to agriculture 
and to grazing. Rocpiefort clie<\s(' is matured in the caves. 

JMammo'I'ii i'.WK Rhcjion'. a tliird region is the well-known limestone 
area of Kentucky, Tennc'ssee, an<i southern Indiana. In Kentucky alone 
there are over 9,()()() scpiare miles with karst topography and underground 
drainage and })rol)al)ly as much more in the adjacent states. In the Penny¬ 
royal or INIississippian plateau of central Kentucky there are estimated to 
he (JO,000 to 70,000 different sink lu)les. The IVXammoth C'ave topographic 
map alone shows almost 9,000, an average of 10 to 1.5 to the scpiare mile, 
'^riie largest of the known sinks covers nearly ,5 s^piare miles but many 
are not more than an acre in extent. The greiit caves of the region lie 
underneath a plateau. Its margin, the Drij^ping Springs Kscarpment, 
overhjoks the undulating j)lain of the I^ennyroyal. Whereas the Penny¬ 
royal area is a land of sink holes, the f)lateau of the Dripping Springs 
Rscarpment is the land of caverns and extensive valley sinks more like 
the typical karst region of Kurope than any other ]>ortion of the United 
States. 

Vu('ATAN. Northern Vucatan j)resents some karst features of unicjuc 
interest. 'The limestom' plain there slopes g<‘ntly northward at a rate of 
about 1 foot ]>er mile, and here one may look for miles witli almost 
unobstructed view across the enormous j)lantjjtions of hene(|uen. In its 
more rugged and higher southern portion the surface is irregular because 
of the numerous cliannels or arroyos whi(‘h interrupt it. Nowhere arc 
there any permanent surface streams, d'he chitd* sourc’e of water is in 
deep caverns and sink holes. iVIost of these are of a j)eculiar chimneylike 
structure and are known as cenofes. 

A cross section of the Vvieatan plain is given in Fig- D. typical 
cenote is shown; also a dome-slnijjed ciivern tlie roof of which will later 
collapse to ft)rm a cenote <>r open well, d'his in turn will become filled 
with rubble as its stet'p walls break down iind cease to serve as a supply o( 
water. Away from tlie coast the cenotes are deep, the water level being 
6.5 or 70 feet below the plat<‘au. Near the coast the water level is very 
near to the surlace of the plateau. In the lagoons fresh-water springs 
occur just offshore and there are actually springs of fresh water rising 
in the waters of the (iiilf beyoiul the coastal reef. 

FnoHiDA. Somewhat similar t<> the Vucatan area is the sink-hole 
region of Florida. The surface of the interior of Florida is slotted with 
sink holes of all sizes from a few inches to several reals in diameter anel 
often of great elepth. When first formed, the typical sink is an ojjening 
leading from the surface through the superficial deposits into the lime¬ 
stone below. Many of these sinks, esi>ecially the smaller ones, are perfectly 
cylindrical, not funnel shaped, resembling the cenote of Yucatan. As a 
result of the subsequent caving of the banks, the bottom usually becomes 
clogged and the sides sloping. The formation of these sinks is practically 
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instantaneous and is thought tu result from a siulden caving of the earth. 
So frequent is their formation in certain sections tliat o!ie must he on th(‘ 
lookout in driving through the country for newly formed sinks. 

Sink holes are characteristic of that part of the state in wliich soluble 
limestone lies at or near the surface. If the limestone is covered by too 
great a thickness of clays or other impervious formations, sink holes do 
not form. Sinks, after being formed, tend to fill uj) by the caving of the 
sides, and as a result of the debris washed and blown into tlu*m. All 
ages of sinks, from the new steep-walled j)its to the cjid and almost 
obliterated ones, are to be observed. Surface water colle<’ts in the sinks 
an<l forms ponds and lakes. This is esj)ecially true of the larger and 
shallower depressions whose floor has been covered with an imj)ermeable 
layer of soil. Very large sinks or areas of dej>ression are known as .solution 
ha.siu.s. When <^lry, they are known as prairlc.s; when filled with watc*r, 
they become lakes. Most of the lakes of central Florida are of this tyjK*. 
Above their floors rise tree-covered mounds calle<l hammocks. Solutioii 
depressions occur in many other j)arts of the coastal plain. In the 
C'arolinas they are known as hays and savannas. 

Carlsbad Cavkun. The conditions at Carlsbad C’avern, New 
Mexico, may next be mentioned. This gigantic cave occurs in a limestone 
bed which is over 1,000 feet in thickness. There are several other lime¬ 
stone, salt, and gypsum beds, all of which succumb to solution. Nunierous 
large springs in the region and many extensive deposits of travertine, 
some at flowing springs and others at springs now extinct, attest tin- 
general honeycombed condition of the rocks. Sink holes are numerous 
wherever beds of salt and gypsum lie near the surface. The ranchmen 
fence them to prevent the cowboys from riding into them. 

Carlsbad Cavern extends downward to a depth 1,000 feet beneath 
the present surface of the ground. Some of the rooms are of extraordinary 
dimensions, the ceiling of one being i250 feet high. The largest room thus 
far explored is called the “Big Room.” It is more than half a mile in 
length and averages more than 200 feet in width. The floor lies about 
700 feet below the surface of the ground and apparently the rock cover 
is little more than a shell. The profusion of cave formations and their 
majestic size render Carlsbad the most remarkable cavern in Nortli 
America, if not in the world. 

T.uray Cavern in Virginia is unique in that it underlies a hill like a 
haystack, a honeycombed remnant of the vast mass of limestone which 
has elsewhere been removed from the valley. 

Another unique cave is the Cave of the Winds near Manitou, Colo. 
It is in a small bed of limestone, perched on top of an isolated hill 
of crystalline rock. This explains its present dry condition. When it 
was forming it had not yet been separated by erosion from the limestone 
plateau which covered the region. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CAVES 

In the earlier days ot tlie human race, caves exerted a much greater 
influence upon tlic activities of man than they do at present. Almost all 
of the evidence of early man is to be found now in the caves which he 
inhabited. Caves were ready-made domiciles, a perfect protection from 
the weather. They were also fortresses into which he could retreat and 
gain protection from man and beast. Of course, the reason that the 
remains of early man and his way of living are found more abundantly 
in caves than elsewhere is because the conditions of preservation in caves 
are better than in most otlier situations. Caves constitute an ideal 
environment for the preservation of bones and implements. They are 
admirably ])rotected from the ravages of the weather. Wind and storm 
<lo not beat upon them. Often, too, there is no moisture ami hence less 
likelihood of decay. The uniform temperature conditions help also. In 
many caves the range of temperature is har<lly more than a degree or two 
between the <lifl'erent seasons, \dsitors to caves fin<l them cool in the 
summer and warm in the winter. Neither animals nor man are likely to 
disturb objects left in caves, especially if they become only slightly 
buried in soil or ashes. liy no means has all the evi<lence of early man 
been found in caves but it is not the purpose here to review the beginnings 
of the human race. AVhen we reach the period of man’s activities repre- 
sente<l by paleolithic man, we fiml abundant evi<lence of his ability to 
make tools and weapons and to execute drawings and other artistic 
devices. Almost all of this kind of art is to be found in caves, notably in 
France and Spain. The walls of caves provided the first f)pportunity 
for mural decorations, an<l the artists of that time left many interesting 
outline sketches of the wild animals which they hunted. Most of the draw¬ 
ings are <leeply cut in the weak limestone rock of the cavern wall or 
roof. Some are in bas-relief and a few are i>aintings made by daubing 
colored clay, charcoal, or ocher upon a smoothed rock surface. The faet 
that many of the animals thus depicted are now extinct lends particular 
interest to these relics, which throw a great <leal of light upon the way 
man live<l in the dawn of history. 

Many of the early indicatif)ns of human culture arc found in the 
Pleistocene caves of Europe, which were inhabited by so-called Paleolithic 
man. These early cavemen range^^l over middle Europe as far south as 
the Pyrenees and the Alj>s and inhabited the caverns of Relgium and 
Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, and southern France. They used huts 
as well as caves for habitation. They lived by hunting and fishing; they 
were fire users and lit up the darkness of their caves with stone Iami>s 
filled with fat. They were clad in skins sewn together with sinews of 
reindeer. They developed a marvelous facility for drawing animal figures. 
They possessed no domestic animals, nor were they acquainted with 
spinning or with the potter’s art. 
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The later inhabitants of caves were ciistinguishefl from Paleolithic 
man by their use of domestic animals ami by the fact that the wihl aniiTials 
living contemporanetmsly with them belong to existiiig species. 'I'he 
Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages are represented suct’essively in the cul¬ 
ture of these later people, all of whom, however, belonge<l to jirchistoric 
time. 

The Neolithic caves are witlely spread throughout Kurope and have 
been used as the habitations and tombs of the early races who inva<led 
Europe from the east with their flocks and herds. The Neolithic cave 
dwellers hav'e been proved to be identical in physique with the builders 
of the cairns and tumuli which lie scattered over the fens of (ircat Jiritain 
and Ireland. These caves have been found in Wales, France, and Spain. 
The human remains found therein imlicate that Neolithic man was long¬ 
headed and is represented at the present day by a j)art of the population 
inhabiting the Basque provinces of northern Spain. 

The extreme rarity of articles of bronze in the European caves 
implies that they were rarely used by the BrtJiize folk for habitation or 
burial. Caves containing articles of iron and therefore belonging to that 
division of the prehistoric age are even less important. As man increased 
in civilization, he preferred to live in houses of his own building ami he 
no longer buried his dead in the natural sepulchers provi<led for lum in 
the rock. 

In recent times the chief importance of caves centers around their 
use as a source of guano from which nitrates can readily be extracted to 
serve in the making of explosives and fertilizers. Guano is the excrement 
of bats or birds and consists largely of nitrates, which are soluble salts of 
nitrogen. Because of their solubility, they are valuable as plant fc)o<ls. 
However, this very solubility causes nitrates to disappear from the surface 
of the earth in humid and rainy regions. Therefore nitrates of this kind are 
found only in arid regions or in caves. Bird guano occurs in the desert 
sections of Peru. Bat guano occurs in caves in many parts of the world, 
notably in New Zealand, South Africa, and the West Indies. 

During the War of 1812 the accumulations of bat guano in Mammoth 
Cave, Xentucky, and in other caves serv'ed as a source of saltpeter for 
the manufacture of gunpowder. The wooden pipes and settling tanks may 
still be seen in the cave. 

The response of organic life to a continuous existence in caves reveals 
some developments of exceptional interest, as, for example, the blind, 
wingless katydids, with extremely long and sensitive antennae, the blind, 
colorless crayfish, and blind and viviparous fish. Most cave-dwelling 
animals have evolved an extreme sensitivity to impressions other than 
those of sight. Bats, for example, are able to avoid obstacles in their 
flight, apparently from some sensory impressions not perceived by other 
animals. 
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NATURAL BRIDGES 

Natural bridges may he formed in a great variety of ways. The largest 
known are formed by the cutting action of streams. But most natural 
bridgc.s occur in limestone regions and result from solution along joints 
and bedding planes. 

The figure illustrates three stages in tlie development of this type of 
bridge. At first, there is a stream flowing over a limestone plateau. Next, 
at some part ot its course the stream loses by seepage a part of its volume, 
which ])(‘netr;itcs cracks an<l thence follow's Ijcdding j>lanes at greater 
or lesser depth beneath the surface. Finally, the removal of most of the 
plateau mass by erosion and .solution leaves a remnant in the form of a 
bridge, an arch, or a tunnel. 

It is occasionally stated that natural bridges re.sult wdien a cave 
collapses and only a small ])art of the roof remains, ^"ery rarely do cave.s 
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collajise. In the IVlammoth ('ave region of Kentucky there is no evi<lence 
that any large cave has ever collapsed. 

ddie famous Natural Bridge of ^'irginia was formecl by seepage of 
w'ater through a joint or fissure athwart a stream, thence along a bedding 
plane, until it emerged under a fall or rapid farther downstream. The 
channel thus formed w'as gradually enlarged until all the water of the 
stream w'as diverted from the stream bed below the point of ingress, 
leaving a bridge. 

The height of the arch of a natural bridge above a stream will naturally 
depend upon the amount of cutting subsequent to the formation of the 
bridge, and to the weathering of the underside of the arch. Bridges formed 
in this w'ay can readily be distinguished from the remnants of cavern 
roofs by the fact that the top of the bridge of the former was plainly at 
one time the bottom of the valley. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING THE WORK 
OF UNDERGROUND WATER 


Sink holes occur in many physiographic provinces of tlie Ihiitcfl 
States. On the coastal plain the finest development of large sinks is in 
Florida. The Arredcmdoy Flu.y sheet is especially striking. It illustrates 
several rivers disappearing in sinks. Other good maps from Florida ar<* 
the Williston, Ciirciy Tsala ^ipoplca^ and Ocala sheets. Large springs, 
whose flow is sufficient to produce headward sapping of the valleys they 
have formed, are shown on the ]}eFuniah\ //o//, and Xiceta'lle, Fla.^ 
sheets. Sinks occur on the unconsolidated (leposits of Soutli Carc^lina and 
New Jersey. The so-called ‘T)ays" or suppose<^l meteor craters of South 
Carolina have been explained by some investigators as modified sink 
holes. Sinks of this character are shown on the Peeple,s and Shirley, 
S, Car.-Ga., sheets and on the Fufairidlle, Olar, U^illisfori, and ^illeadale, 
S. Car., maps. The various sizes and irregular branching shapes of these 
sinks make it tlifficult to conceive for them a meteoritic origin. Still 
farther north sinks are shown on the Smyrna, J)el.-X. J sheet where 
the limestone is evidently not very extensive. There the sinks may be 
due not to the solution of limestone but to the removal, by circulating 
ground water, of the finer sand from the gravel deposits, thus allowing tlie 
surface of the ground to settle. 

The great sink-hole region of the country is in the limestone area of 
Kentucky and Indiana. The Big Cliffy, Botrling Green, and Mnnfordville, 
Ky., and the Bloomington, Ind., maps show al>undant sinks. On the 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., map some of the sinks displaye<l are so large as to 
deserve the name valley sink.s. For a limestone level with sinks and a 
higher insoluble formation without sinks, see the Brown.sville, Golconda, 
and Pruiceton, Ky., maps and especially the Byrdstoum, Ky.~Tenn., 
sheet. The Renaidt and Cahokia, Ill.-Mo., maps show' sinks on limestone 
which apparently has a slight dip. In the Folded Appalachians sinks are 
shown in the limestone valleys on the Lexington, Va., and the White 
Sulphur Sprhigs, W. Va.-Va., sheets. On the Falling Spriyig, Va.~W. Va., 
map there is an unusual occurrence of sinks on the crest of a high ridge. 

On the plains of Texas, there are w idespread areas of sinks, shown on 
the Armstrong, La Sal Vieja, La Feria, and Saltillo Ranch, Texas, sheets. 
As many of these are associated with sand dunes, some of the large 
depressions may be due to wdnd action. Of particular interest is the 
Humble, Texas, sheet upon wLich many small sinks are shown. 

An interesting little group of sinks is shown near Thompsons Lake 

on the Berne, X. F., quadrangle. This lake has no surface outlet, as it 
occupies a sink hole. 

Springs, both hot and cold, are showm on many of the maps of the 
Great Hasin such as the Ivanpah, Calif.-Nev., and the Camp Mohave, 
Ariz.-Xev.-Calif., sheets. The relation of geyser basins and hot springs 
to faults is shown on the Gallatin, Wyo., map. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Why are artesian-water supplies often hard, whereas water deriveil from streams ’s 
usually soft? 

2. Can you account for the presence of hot springs in the ht)ttom of the \eIlow.slone 
Canyon, where jets of steam may be seen actually bubbling up through the river? 

8. Would you expect to find springs on top of a mountain? 

4. The water supply of Ogden, l^tah. is derived from great gravel deposits (originally 
alluvial fans spread out into a basin an<l then covered with lake deposits). Explain 

* >vhy this is favorable for artesian water. What function do tlie lake deposits have? This 
water actually flows. Prepare a section to show tlie conditions. 

5. Why are some geysers intermittent whereas others sputter imire or less conlinuully? 

6. What is the difference between juvenile and vadose water? How might these <liffer in 
chemical composition? 

7. What is the explanation for the practice of flooding old oil wells with water in order to 
recover oil from oil-bearing sands which are practically exhausted? 

8. Why do lakes occur so commonly in the sink holes of Florida but not in those of 
Kentucky? Ans. Because in Florida the ground-water level of the region is very near 
the surface. In Kentucky it lies 200 to 800 feet below, at the level of the rivers which 
dissect the region. 

9. What is travertine? .4n.9. Travertine is a calcareous deposit left by water cjirrying lime 
in solution, called also calcareous tufa. 

10. Is onyx the correct term to be applied to some of the colore<l and bande<l deposits found 

in caves? No, the term onyx is correctly used only with reference to siliceous de- 

po.sits and not to calcareous deposits, such as occur in caves. The term cave onyx may 
perhaps be excusable. 

11. Are all natural bridges due to collapse of caves? .\re any of them <lue to this? 

12. What general term is u.sed for all kinds of cave deposits? 

13. Which is the better solvent of limestone; perfectly pure w’ater or that which contains 
carbon dioxide gas? Why? 

14. What effect do dipping beds have upon the direction of cave growth? For example, on 
one side of a valley, limestone beds dip toward the valley; on the other side of the valley, 
they dip away from it. On which side of the valley will caves be most apt to develop? 

15. What is your opinion concerning the effect of the proposed sea-level canal across Florida 
upon the artesian-water supply of that state? 


TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Contrast between cycle of erosion in normal regions and in limestone regions. 

2. Cave deposits: kinds; reason for deposition; relation to two-cycle theory of cave origin. 

3. Artesian-well regions of the United States. 

4. Karst; doline; lapies. The meaning of these terms. 

5. Geysers; their relation to underground structure. 

6. The two-cycle theory of cave formation (see Davis). 

7. Underground water and its effect upon ore bodies. 
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STREAMS IN GENERAL 

Synopsis. The water falling u])on the surface of the land either 
evaporates or runs oft. '^I'he erapordtion may he irninedijite, as in desta't 
regions, or may l)e long postponed. From the leaves of i)lants mueh 
water long held in the soil is exauitually transpired, d'lie also may 

he immediate or postponed. Much water seeps into the soil to ivappear- 
later in springs, d'he movement of water, soil, and rock the sui-face 
wash; the temporary rills; the undei-grouml water p<'rcolating through 
the soil; the moist soil slumping down hillsides; the soil creep; the soi 
and rock, less moist, falling from cliffs all constitutes a great integrate* 
.system of which the sti*eams themselves repr-esent only a small par't. It 
is customary to distinguish hetween the work of sti*<‘ams iu eroding and 
transporting material and th<- slower mov<‘ment of the soil in solifluction 
and soil creep. The behavior of streams, h(uv<‘ver, is greatly influenced 1)V 
the rate of weathering i)revailing over tludr <lrainage art'as. 

Rivers in their life history pass first through a perio<l of youth in 
which they actively erod<‘. During this p<‘riod, downcutting is prominent : 
waterfalls and cascades are common; the longitudinal profile is irregular; 
the whole <Irainage area of the stream is giving way actively to ('rosion; 

there is .strong slumping and sli<ling on the steeper slopes aiul there may 
he lamlslides. 

(iradually, with maturity, a condition of e<|uilihrium is estahlished. 
'I'he stream acquires a gra<le<l profih‘ or slope just sufficient to j)ermit 
transportation of its load, a coiulition it constantly strives to maintain. 
Varying factors of loa<l an<l volume necessitat*- sometimes erosion, 
sometimes deposition. A change in load or volume or gradient in any 
part of the course of a mature stream afL'cts the entirt' systtun, so deli¬ 
cately is it balanced. Flood plains, meanders, oxbow lakes, braided 
channels, natural levees, and terrac*\s indicate a gra<Ied or a *)nee-graded 
condition. A grade<l stream gradually reduces its slope as the load 
contributed by its hea<lwaters decreases. Aelual slope, therefore, is not 
a criterion of stage of <levelopment. Streams completely graded through¬ 
out their entire system are old.* 

Streams are stmlied from many other aspects. Genetic types are 
recognize<l by such terms as consequent, subsequent, resequent, and inse- 
qnent, as well as superimposed and antecedent. There are also many kinds 
of stream patterns; dendritic., trellis, radial, annular, rectanquiar, and 
other less common tyi)es, all of which reflect some *lifferent structural 
control, d'he stages in tlie life iiistory of a stream and those in the develop¬ 
ment of the region are not always the .same; for example, maturely <li ; 
sected regions may have young streams. 

* S,„,u- invest iK,.tors In.ve siiKKeste.l that a stream shoi.l.l he terme.l mature when the 
wulth of the meander l>elt .s e,,nal to the widt). of the lloo.l plain: and that when the flood 
plain IS wider than the meander helt, old a^fe has be'^n attaiiM^ 
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GENERAL STATEMENTS ABOUT RIVERS 


What Is a Stream? The forces of destruction which modify the 
surface of the earth cannot everywhere be sharply separated. Under 
the action of wind and rain and the various kinds of weathering, and the 
force of water in the form of streams, glaciers, and waves, the larger 
land masses are being constantly destroyed. But these forces so work 
together that it is often impossible to attribute a particular observed 
change to any one of them. Streams, for instance, receive credit for much 
more work than they probably accomplish unless the term stream is made 
to cover a wider range of phenomena than is usually included. A stream 
system involves not only the familiar stream flowing in its channel 
but the millions of little rills which have their birth with each rain storm 
and flow in countless numbers down each hillside. As a matter of fact, 
the river system at such times more nearly resembles an entire leaf than 
the veins thereof, with which it is usually compared. It involves the full 
surface of the country. Nor is it at such times easy to distinguish the work 
of the stream, including all of its branches, from the accompanying 
results of weathering. The mantle of waste which covers all slopes and 
the soil which is continuously creeping downhill is as truly a part of the 
load of the stream as the sand and pebbles carried on its bed. Gravity 
is the ultimate agency which is accountable for all of the results observed. 
The differences in the results are due to the varying amounts of water 
present. The more water there is mixed with the rock waste, the more 
readily it is carried and the more gentle the slopes which result. Dry 
rock waste produces steep talus slopes having angles of approximately 
35°, or even more for coarse blocks, whereas streams bearing no load can 
flow with a gradient of much less than a foot to the mile. 

The Work of Streams. The work done by streams in any given 
region depends upon several factors: 

а. In general, the greater the rainfall, the more effective is the stream work. Abundant 

precipitation results not only in larger streams but also in more numerous and more per¬ 
manent streams. 

The rivers in the eastern United States, for example, are much larger and more numer¬ 
ous than those in the western United States. 

б. Deep porous soil and heavy plant growth tend to absorb much of the water which 
falls as rain and thus greatly reduce the immediate run-off. We note vast areas of sandy 
uplands in the coastal plain of southern Alabama and Mississippi, where in spite of the 
heavy rains the streams are infrequent. 

c. Porous limestone rocks with their underground drainage operate against the develop¬ 
ment of many surface streams. The Karst region of Dalmatia, for example, is particularly 
devoid of streams although the rainfall there is almost the heaviest in Europe. 

d. Arid conditions with resulting scarcity of vegetation favor the work of streams al¬ 
though the volume, the number, and the permanency of streams is minimized. 

e. Impervious clays and glacial till increase run-off, minimize addition to ground water, 

and accelerate erosion. 
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Relatiox between Rainfall and Run-off. After precipitation 
and before it finally readies well-defined stream channels, water is sub¬ 
jected to the action of numerous agencies, including evaporation from 
ground and water surfaces, transpiration in plant and tree growth, 
infiltration and absorption liy the ground, passage tlirough the shallow 
storage upon ill-drained lands, and surface run-off through systems of 
trickles and streamlets. ^Fhe imjiortance of the subtractions from pre¬ 
cipitation before it becomes stream flow may be illustrated by the state¬ 
ment that, to produc*e 1 pound of dry vegetable substance of a growing 
plant, several hundred pounds of water is taken up from the soil by the 
roots of tile jilant, passes through the growing plant tissues, and then 
evaporates into tin* air from the leaf surfaces. 'Flius to obtain satisfactory 
crop yields, many inches of water falling uiion the crop-producing area 
must be use<l in this way. It is evident, therefore, that in arid and semiarid 
regions, ami imleed in humid regions in times of drought, the fhiw of 
surface strt‘ams constitutes a surprisingly small jiart of the water initially 
falling as rain. 

In the Red River Ihi.sin of Xorth Dakota where the total annual 
precipitation is about '20 inclu^s, tlu‘re is about .> ptu* C‘ent run-off; whereas 
in the more humid New Knglaud area, where the pr(‘cii)itatiou is twic?e 
as grt'at, the run-olf is close to ."iO per cent, d'o put it in a dilfertuit way: an 
increase of 1 inc'h in rainfall in the drier R(‘<1 Hiver region is reflec*t(‘d by 
an iiKTease of about }.-i inch in run-off; but an incn^ase of 1 inch in rainfall 
in the humid east is reflected by an inc’reast* of im-h in run-off, thus 
indicating that in humid regions the run-olf is mort' imnu'diate than in 
arid cronditions. In fact, in arid rt^gions additional preci]>itation is re- 
flect(‘d by imme<liate greater evaporation instead of by run-olf.* 

Run-off and Stream Kia>m . Run-off, namely that portion of the 
precipitation which a])pears as flow in surface streams, occurs in two ways: 
Ut) as Sitrfure run-off^ or that part <.*f the precii)itation which reaches 
surface streams by flowing over the surface of the ground and into tribu¬ 
tary strt'ams; ami ih) as (iround-irater mu-off, or that i)art of the precipita¬ 
tion wliich before reaching surface streams has jjassed thrc^ugh the ground; 
liencT* oftcui c*allc‘<l seep(uje jlotr, or sustolued Jlou). 

If the greater part of the precipitation runs off the surface of the drain¬ 
age Imsiii, the resulting stream flow will be immediate but erratic and 
will continue for only short periods aft<*r rains. This occurs in regions of 
clay soil or bare rock surfaces broken by few joints. Run-off then becomes 
concentrate<l and erosion is active. On the other liand, if the greater part 
<»f the precipitation readies the stream as seepage from ground water, as 
in sandy regions and in tho.se covered with deep Ioo.se soil or humus, the 
stream flow resulting therefrom will be delaye<i, possibly for weeks and 
months, but will be well sustainc*d through drought periods. 

• For nurnerou.s .statistic.s relating to this problem see i:. S. (ieol. Surv.. W.-S. Paper 
772, on the Halations of rainfall and run-off in the United Htatea. 
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LIFE HISTORY OF A RIVER 


As a region passes througJi the geomorphic cycle, the rivers also 
exhibit changes, going from youth, through maturity, to old age. The 
stage in the life of the river at any given moment is usually not the 
same as the stage of the development of the region. It has been shown 
that a regiiUi is young when most of its initial surface is intact; that it is 
mature when reduced largely to divides and hiIltoj)s; and old when worn 
down approximately to base-level. 

d he stages in the lile of a river, however, depend upon the behavior 
of the river itself an<l only indirectly have anything to do with the land 
form. 

A riv'er is yourirf when it is constantly able everywhere to erode its 
channel, d'his means its gra<lient is suffic'itMitly steej) for it to carry all 
the load brought to it by its Iribnlaries, both the i>erennial streams 
and the wet-weather rills, and that there is energy to s])are. ^'oung 
streams, consefiuently, usually flow in narrow valleys which they hav(‘ 
cut lor themselves, d'he walls of tlusse valleys are steeply sloping because 
weathering has not widened tlu in to the extent that the stream is cutting 
down. Rock ledges therefore abound on the valley walls. 

d'he young stream occupi<‘s tin* entire tloor of tlu' valley, d'here is no 
flood plain. Young rivers tiormally have waterfalls and rapids due to the 
presence of more resistant rock masses exposed by erosion or due to 
initial irregularities in tlu' region, d'he gradient of young streams varies 
*)ecause of variations in tlu' rock structure. Lakes diie to initial <ie]>r('s- 
sions in the art^a may })e |)res<uit along the stream's eourst'. A young 
stream usually has a swill current of a|)parenlly clear water. It is not 
sufliciently loaded with debris to be turbid. l*olholes and rock t'hannels 

are common in the be<l of young streams aiul often accomi)any waterfalls 
and rapids. 

A river is mature when it has reduced its gradient throughout its 
course so that its velocity is just sufficient to carry the debris brought 
to it from all sides. It is quite unable to erode its valley any deeper until 
its load is re<luce<l. Young streams have an excess of ability over the 
amount of work to be perl'ormed. In the case of mature streams, an 
etpiality of these two <|uantities is brought about, and the river is said 
to be (jraded. It has attained a profile of equilibrium. A thoroughly mature 
river, therefore, has no irregularities in its profile, no rai)ids or waterfalls. 
During the time necessary to attain the graded condition, weathering 
has reduced the valley walls to gentle slopes. Rock ledges are infretpient. 
The valley floor has been widened by the lateral swinging of the stream 
and a flood plain results. 

When the trunk streams are grade<l, early maturity is reached; when 
the side streams are also graded, maturity is far a<lvanced; and when 
the wet-w<*ather rills are graded, old age is attained. 
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THE CYCLE OF P^ROSION 

Distinction betwken Age of Streams and Erosional Stage of 
THE Region. The cycle of erosion, sometimes called the geographical 
or geomorphic ci/cle, concerns the larger land mass rather than the streams. 
It is important to understancl this, namely, that the cycle of erosion refers 
to the stages through which a land mass passes from the time of its uplift 
until j>eneplanation. These different stages are treated more fully umler 
the several chapters on the larger larul forms such as plains, plateaus, 
and the various kinds of mountains. One or two observations may, 
however, be introduood here. 

Youthfcl Stacje of Region after Ra!»ii) Upeift. If the uplift 
is raj)id an<i brief in time (Fig- I), the streams begin their erosion upon 
an elevated mass and det'ply <lissect it so that at first the streams cut 
deei>ly and the divides are broad. 'I'liis is youth in the stage of the erosion 
cycl;' for that land mass. Relatively soon, however, the streams have 
accomplishe<l their grt'atest dtnvnward cutting. At the monuuit when the 
<livides have narrowed down to sharj) crests, maturity Ix'gins. 'This is 
the stage of greatest rt'lief and is reached comparatively early in the his- 
t(jry of most regions. The cro.ss-valley profiles during the mature stage 
are apt to be curv'es convex upward, as at .1. 

Mature Sta(;e of Re(;ion. As maturity advances, the slopes of 
the valley walls l>ecome gentle. The tops of the sharp-crested divides 
wear <lown faster tlian the streams cut down, and the relief thus becomes 
more subdued. The divides become rounded and the profiles are then 
concave upward, as at li. 

Youth and Maturity in Recuon during Seow 1jT*eift. The 
scheme of development just set forth was advanced by W. M. Davis. 
IVnck, on the other hand, visualized several other possibilities. For 
example, if the uplift of a region is slow and long continued, as in Fig. II, 
the widening of the valleys will be relatively fast compared with the rate 
of downwanl cutting of the streams. This means that the period of 
youth is almost lacking and that maturity comes early in the history of 
the region. Davis also mentioned this possibility and pointed out the fact 
that valleys of open form, without flood plains, suggest slow uplift, 
whereas the presence of Hood plains in the bottom of wide valleys with 
abrupt walls suggests rapid uplift, as at T in Fig. I opposite. Indeed, 
some students, notably (Vickmay of England, believe that peneplanation 
IS brought about more by the lateral erosion of streams, which pares 
away the divides and causes a coalescing of all the flood plains of a region 
to form what he terms a panplane, rather than to the wearing down of 
t le summit areas. The development of peneplanes in this manner is 
>eUeved to he much more rapid than peneplanation by weathering. This 
method, however, is not suggested in the illustrations opposite. 
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PROFILE OF GRADED RIVER SYSTEM 
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GRADED RIVERS, I 


A river system which in all its parts has acquired a graded profile is, 
theoretically, in a very delicate state of balance. The ability to carry 
a load is equaled by the amount of load to be carried. A perfectly graded 
river system neither deposits nor cuts down. In nature, this situation 
does not exist, ('hanging conditions intermittently alter the load or the 
volume of the stream. A so-called mature river is at one moment depositing 
matt'rial because of a temporary increase of load, or loss of volume, and 
at another moment cutting away what was previously deposited because 
of a reversal of ccjnditions. The changing character of the load of a stream 
niodifies its carrying ability aiifl causes erosion or dei)osition. 'J'his con¬ 
stant struggle on the j>art of the stream t<^ maintain a jjrofile of equilib¬ 
rium renders a mature river one of the most interesting phenomena in 
all nature, d'he delicate balance between all parts of the system is shown 
by the fact that a change in any part of the system is reflected by a 
readjustment of the entire system. 

DlOeOSITIOXAI. ('llANOKS AT TIIK MoiTIl OF A GhAUKI) StKKAM. 
J)Fi/rA If a grade<l stream (.1-/^) enters a relatively (piiet 

body of water (at li), its current is checked and it <leposits its load as a 
delta. The buihling of a delta materially increases the length of the 
stream, which means a re<luced gra<lient, A stream (Eig. 1, A~Ii) 100 miles 
long, with headwaters 100 feet above sea level, has an average gradient 
of 1 foot i)er mile (Fig. 9,, A-Ii). If the stream is lengthened 10 miles by 
the building of a delta (Fig. S, the gradient is reduced to 0.!)1 

foot (100 -r- 110) per mile. To reestablish the original gradient, the 
stream nmst everywhere deposit material along its course until it has 
raised its bed 10 feet higher (Fig. 4, A'-<''~jr). As long as the delta build¬ 
ing continues, the river will raise its flood plain in order to maintain its 
gradient, this being one of the fixnctions of the Hood ])lain. 

All mature tributaries (c.r/., ])-(') keep pace with the main stream 

and build up their floors (to ])'-('') with flood plains. The only alternative 
to this is to form lakes. 

Rf.h’vknati<)x at TIIK MoKTH OF A GitADKD Stkkaae. If a mature 

stream (Fig. 0, A-H) has its gradient increased at its mouth by a lowering 

of sea level (from B to B'A. it will reduce this gradient by cutting down 

Its previously <leposite<l Hood plain until the former gradient is again 

established {A"-E"-B"), Any mature tributary (D-f ) will do likewise, 

cutting down to /I" 6'". The whole system is rejuvenated and alluvial 
terraces may result. 
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GRADED RIVERS, II 

DeFOSITIONAI^ ('haNGES IX THE MlODLE PoRTIOX OF A GuADED 

Stream. Assume again a graded river (A-B) with a length of 100 miles 
and headwaters 100 feet above the sea. As long as its load and its volume 
remain constant and as long as there is no delta building, these conditif>ns 
are permanent. Hut supjiose a more youthful tributary (D-C) joining its 
middle course starts to bring down an exceptional amount of material 
and continues to do so, a condition which would ensue if the tributary 
hapyxuied to advance headward into areas of weak and easily eroded 
roc'ks or if glaciation occurred in tlu^se headwaters. The master stream, 
not })eing able to luindle any additional load, drops this material which 
eventually comes to be spread along the entir<‘ course of the stream 
lielow that j)oint until a sufficiently steep gradient (Eig. -t, is estab- 

lislu'd to handle the gn^ater load. AVith the upbuilding of the flood y)Jain 
in its middU‘ |)ortion, the gradient abovt' that point is thereby reduced, 
d'his, therefore, entails d(‘j)osition of material above that j)oint, until tlu^ 
fornuT gradient is reestablisluMl (as A'-C'). 'I'Ik' floo<l j)lain is tliiis every¬ 
where raised, part of it (the <lownstr<‘ain j)ortion) with increast'd sIop(‘ 

the upstr(‘ani j)art to the gra<lic‘nt wliich it ha<l before, d'he 
incnuised gradient of the downstream j)ortion is nec!<‘ssary to take care 
of the increase<l load below the point where the tributary enters. All 
grade<l Iributarit's eiit<*ring the master streams are similarly affected, d'lu' 
elevation of the mouths of tlu'se streams by the elevation of th<‘ main 
stream results in the alluviation of the tributaries })ut with no increase 
in gradient. If the tributaries are not themselves gra<le<l strt'ams, lakt's 
will r<*sult because of their inability <pii<‘kly to build up their c*hannels. 
Thus the overloacling of any part of a mature river systtun brings about 
de])osition through the (uitire system both above and below that i)oint. 

DeFOSITIONAE (’UANTiES IN THE IIeaDWATERS OF A (;RAI>EI> StREAM. 
Suppose next that tlu‘ load in the headwater portion of a mature stream 
IS augmented l)y an amount which remains constant for a long i)eriod. 
Thi'ii material will be dej)osite<l at that point fA') and continuously 
<h)wnstr<‘am in lesser amounts until a new and steei)er gradient (Fig. (>, 
K'-Ii) is established, which will allow the stream to handle the new and 
greater loa<l. The tributaries everywhere will have to buihl up their 
< hannels to keep |)ace with th<‘ main stream. 

'I'he three cases which liave been consi<iered, namely, <Ieposition 
at the mouth, in the michlle course, an<l in the headwater portion of a 
mature stream, all involve alluviation of tlie channel of the main .stream 
but not everywhere an increase in gradient. Increase of gradient results 
only below that puint where there has been an increase of load. 
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GRADED RIVERS, III 

Effkct of Euosional. Chanoks. Consideration may now he given 
to the effects produced upon a graded stream f)y the reduction in the load 
or by an increase in the relation of the carrying power to the load. 

If (Eig. 1) a tributary {D-(') joining a mature stream in its 

middle portion (C) ceases to contribute its usual load, the master stream 
below that point {('-B) is no longer loaded to capacity and cuts down 
its channel. It reduces its gradient to the state where it can just carry 
its load (Eig. I, (''-B). Hecause the lower half of the stream’s level is 
now reduced (C'-B)^ the gradient of the headwater j)ortion is steeper 
(.1-C') than before. Downward cutting upstream results until the former 
slope of the headwater portion is reestablished (Eig. 4, .I'-C'). The whole 
riv^er channel has thus been lowered. As a result, the tributaries are able 
to lower their channels an<l reestablish their former gradients, if their 
loads are unchanged, or lower their gradients {D-C to D'-C'), as in this 
c-ase, because D^C is carrying a smalh*r load than before. Rejuvenation, 
therefore, occurs everywhere in the riv'er system. In this way terraces 
are formed. Obviously the clause of terra<*e formation at one j)oint must 
sometimes be sought in some other j)art of a river system. 

In Eigs. 5 and (), the load <jf the headwat<*r portion {A~K) is reduced 
by a constant amount. 'Ehis causes a rejuv'enation of this headwater 
portion with establishment of the gentler gradient {A-K to A'-hV) and 
is accomi>ani<‘d by a lowering of the gradient of the main valley because 
ol' the re<luced load throughout its length. Similarly, all the other head¬ 
waters have to reestablish their graclients be<*ause their mouths are cut 
down to keep pace with the main stream. They finally acquire the same 
gradients they ha<i before bec*ause they have suffered no change in load, 
although they are now flowing at a lower level. Rejuvenation may be 
brought about at the mouth the stream by reduction of tlie load iiitro- 
<luced by the tributaries at this point, by a general uplift of tlie region, 
or by lowering of sea level as described previously. 

It is apparent that a river is a highly sensitive organism. The building 
of a delta at the mouth of a stream may bring about the formation of 
flood plains in the uppermost tributaries. Stream capture by one tributary 
may result in rejuvenation of the wiiole system with resultant waterfalls 
ami rapids and jjossibly other captures. The reduction of loa<l in one 
part of a river system by the cessation of glaciation may account for the 
develo|)ment of terraces in some region <piite remote from the glaciated 
area. It is obvious that an explanation for any given set of phenomena 
is not to be sought always in the immediate neighborhood but that the 
behavior of the whole stream system must be understood. 
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v'rEXETK' TYPES OF STREAMS, I 

A consequent stream is one whose position is the result of the initial 
slope of a land area. An uplifted <loine, a newly raised block mountain, 
an elevated coastal plain acquires a drainage system made up at first 
entirely of consecpient streams. They may flow in any direction and have 
any j>attern. d'heir location is duc' solely to the original irregularities 
of the land surface, d'he little radial streams draining the surface of a 
d'exas salt dome and the numerous relatively short streams of the Atlantic 
coastal j)lain are good example's ed* this type. 

A subsequent stream is one which has developc'd a valley upon a belt 
of underlying weak rock. It is sometimes called a strike stream because 
it follows the strike of tlu' formations. Such a stream is “adjusted” to 
the structure. It does not orelinarily cross resistant formations, d'he term 
subseepient ref<*rs not so much to the fact that its develoj)ment is subse- 
(|uent in time to that of th<‘ cons(*(jiient streams but rather to the idea 
that it is working upon subjacent or undt'rlying beds of less resistant 
rock, d'he Hudson River in its <‘oiirse between Albany and Xewburgh 
occupies a subsecpient valley, as dot's the Shenandoah in \ irginia. Alany 
of the streams in Pennsyl\’ania follow the bt'Its of weak rock in the h\)lded 
Appalachians, d'he tern* subsetpient is apjjlied also to those streams which 
follow joints and faults in crystalline-rock areas. 

An obse<fuetii stream is one which flows in a dirt'ction opposite to the 
dij) of the formations* and opposite to that of the original consetpient 
streams of tlu' region. Obsetpient streams are usually short, with steep 
gradients. 'I'hey are oftt'n wet-weather rills cascading over escarpments. 
Most obsetpient streams are tributary to sui>se(iuent streams. Kaaterskill 
('reek aiul IMattekill (’reek flowing down the east face of the ('atskills 
are streams of this typt*. 

Resetiueni streams are those which flow down the dip of the formations 
in the same direction as the original consetpient streams. Hut the rese- 
tpient streams develop later and at a lower level on a strij)pe<l surface. 
The term resequent refers to the greater recency of their development and 
combines the two words recent and consequent. Resequent streams are 
frecpiently tributary to subsetpient streams. 

/nsequeni streams are those which are not controlle<l by any detectable 
cause, d'liey do not follow the rock structure, nor do they flow down the 
<lip of the l)e<ls. They flow in every conceivable direction, and the resulting 
pattern is <leii<iritic. Millions of little streams tributary to the other types 
mentioned are termed inseejuent. 


•Streams HowiiiK down the face of obsequent fault-line scarps are also obsequent 

streams. Likewise, streams flowing clown the face of a resequent fault-line scarp are re- 
sequent streams. 
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GENETK' TYPES OF STREAMS, II 

A stream is sai<l to he snperiinposed (or superpf)S(‘(l) over crystalline 
or deformed rocks when it acquires a course upon flatdying sedimentary 
or alluvial formations which conceal the underlying mass. Streams 
flowing on the thin veneer of alluvium or of detritus which covers a 
peneplane are superimposed above the rocks thus concealed. When 
rejuvenated, they may cut through the covering layer and transect the 
buried formations. Thus streams rejuvenated by the uplift of a peneplane 
become incised and develop courses witlunit regard to the rock structure. 
Eventually the covering may be entirely removed or the peneplane 
<lissected, and then only the j)hysiographic pattern of the streams will 
suggest their having been let down from a superimposed position (Figs. 

and H^l). d'he course ui' the lower ('onnecticut Itiver from Middletown 
to j>ong Island Sound is due apparently to an earlier superimposed 
position upon a layer of coastal-i)lain sediments. The gorge of the Hudson 
River, the Delaware Water (iaj), an<l the many other gaps which transect 
the Fohled A])palachians are exi)lained as having been formed by 
streams which etirlier flowed <lown a coaslal-jdain cover above the 
l>resent height of the ridge crest. 

An (iniecedent stream is one which has maintained its course acrc^ss 
an uplift which it antedates, d'his naturally presumes a very slow uplift 
The (ireen River wliere it cuts across the Finta Mountains through the 
(Canyon of Ladort* has <»ft<‘n been cited as an antecedent stream, d'his 
is now considere<l doubtful as there is evidence that the (ireen River was 
blocked to form a lake whose outlet was superimposed at the point where 
the canyon now exists. A better example is the Sevier River across the 
Sevier Range in Ftah. Otherwise it is impossible to account for this gorge 
cutting entirely across a block mountain. 

The term anaeliuul is applied to an antecedent stream Henving on a 
surface which has been slowly tilted in a <lirection opposite to the flow 
of tlie .stream. If sufficiently vigorous, such a stream maintains its course. 
Davis cites the lower Raritan of New Jersey as an anaclinal stream. 

Reversed streams are those which have been unable to maintain their 

course against the tilt of a region but change the direction of their flow 

to meet the conditions. The term resurrected has been suggested by 

Mef'.ee for those streams which resume courses where an earlier well- 

marked drainage system has become but slightly masked by a thin film 

of sediments as a result of brief submergence. The elevation of the 

masked surface permits the .streams to follow lines essentially identical 
witli the courses of their ancestors. 

Compound .streams drain area.s of different geornorphic age. Cmnpo.sitc 
•streams <lra.n area.s of .lifferent geologic structure. Most large streams 
are both eompouml and compo.site, though some of the smaller Pennsvl- 
vania rivers like the Juniata are only composite. 
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STREAM PATTERNS 

Dendritic Drainage Pattern. In a region of homogeneous roek 
structure, such as the granite area of the Sierra Nevada, t)r the horizontal 
rock plains of the ^Middle West, the streams run in all directions like tlie 
liranches of a tree; hence the term dendritic. The position of the streams 
is not influenced by rocks differing in resistance. The location of the many 
insequent streams is largely fortuitous. 

Re<'tangi:lar Draina(;e Pattern. The tributaries to the (Irand 
('anyon and other plateau streams have strongly angular courses because 
of the rectangular pattern of the joints which break up these rocks. 
Ausable t hasm, in the horizontally bedded Potsdam sandstone in 
northern New <)rk, is strongly angular for the same reason. In the 
crystalline A<lirondacks the mountain blocks are arranged in a regular 
checkerboard pattern by the rectangular i)lan of the valleys which follow 
joints and faults. Diagonal joints and faults ])roduce an angular <lrainage 
pattern but not a rectangular one. In many regions of dendritic drainage 
pattern there is an obscure ten<lency to follow an angular or rectangidar 
plan. 

1 RKDLis DiiAiNAfiE PATTERN. *^1 his j)attern is characteristic of 
strongly fohled or dip])ing rocks. I he plan of the <lrainage lines resembles 
the shapt* ot a vine <jn a trellis. 1 hrec geiielic types of streams combine to 
produce this plan : The longer streams following the outcrops of the weaker 
roc*ks art* subsetjuc'iit; tributaries trom e«ich side art* obsequent and 
resequent, depending on whether they flow opposite to or in conformance 
with the dip t)f the strata. 'I'he transverse streams in such an area are 
probably tlue to superposition. Trellis drainage is ct>nspieuous in the 
Ft)ltled Appalacliian belt from New 'S'ork to Alabama, in the Jura Moun¬ 
tains of France, and in the dipping ft)rmations of the coastal plain in 
stmthern England. In some regions t)f homoclinal dips the trellis pattern 
degenerates into a series of parallel streams. 

Radiae Duaina(;k Pattern. oung dome mountains and volcanoes 
have radial <irainage lines consequent in origin and centrifugal in direc¬ 
tion. Structural basins also have a ra<lial drainage pattern but centripetal 
in direction. 

Annitear Drainage Pattern. Some of the streams which drain a 

maturely dissected dome follow circular paths around the dome in 

conformance with the outcrops of the weaker belts. These are subsequent 

streams. They have both obsequent and resequent tributaries. An annular 

drainage pattern is simply a variation or special form of the trellis pattern. 

The annular plans of the streams around the Black Hills and of the 

\\eald of England clearly reflect the rock structure of these two eroded 
domes. 
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PI.AYFAIR’S LAW 


ITntil the beginning of the nineteenth century many people believed 
that canyons and ravines were formed by s<)me sudden splitting asunder 
of the earth's crust. These were the cataclysmists, or the catastrophists. 
It was of course quite natural to invoke the aid of some prodigious force 
to produce features of great prominence. But there was another group 
of people, the uniformitarians, who believed that the everyday forces 
of nature, which are everywhere slowly acting, are quite sufficient to 
produce mighty results if they can operate for a long enough period of 
time. The fact that little if anything in the way of changing landscapes 
can be observed over the span of one man’s life made it difficult for those 
who believed in uniformitarianism to convince others. It was due largely 
to the writings of James Hutton of Scotland, a profound thinker about 
geology, that the newer views came to be accepted. Hutton’s writings, 
however, were rather ponderous and obscure, but a young mathematical 
friend of his named John Playfair came to his rescue. In 1802, Playfair 
published his famous book called Illustratiojis of the JIuttoniari Theory 
of the Earth, which became celebrated for its charm and lucidity. Every 
student of geology and physiography knows by heart the following 
passage regarding the origin of valleys. Playfair says simply, 

Kvery river appears to consist of a main trunk, feci from a variety of branches, each 
running in a valley proportioned to its size, and all of them together forming a system of 
valleys, communicating with one another, and having such a nice adjustment of their 
declivities that none of them join the principal valley either on too high or too low a level; 
a circumstance which would be infinitely improbable if e^ich of these valleys were not the 
work of the stream which flows in it. 

The principle thus expressed is known as Playfair's laiv. It simply 
recognizes the fact that streams and their tributaries meet each other 
with accordant junctions. Those who have sought exceptions to this rule 
have examined great canyons in arid regions where it seemed most likely 
that the main stream could cut down more rapidly than its small and 
intermittent tributaries and leave them cascading down the valley walls. 
But even in the Grand Canyon this is not the case. The tributaries, in 
spite of their small size and intermittent character, seem to have kept 
pace with the main stream. It is easy to understand why this is apt to 
be the case. For if the Colorado River should cut below the mouths 
of its tributaries, this would greatly increase their gradients at those 
points; and in spite of their small volume, they would be able to deepen 
their valleys with greater vigor than that possessed by the Colorado 
itself. The competence of rivers to carve even the deepest valleys has thus 
been fully established. 

It is true that Playfair’s law, like most other laws, does indeed have 
some exceptions. But these are rare. In the Grand Canyon, for example, 
there are some streams which flow only after heavy thunderstorms and 
cascade for a brief hour or so over the brim of the canyon in waterfalls 
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which vie with Niagara in height though not in volume. But these trivial 
exceptions are easily understood and by no means invalidate the general 
principle. 

Playfair's law was only one of the ideas which Playfair gleaned from 
Hutton’s observations upon the slow, persistent action of natural forces, 
but it called attention, as no other single expression had done, to the 
truth of uniformitarianism. Henceforth it was logical to see small forces 
producing great results if sufficient time were available. In short, Playfair 
paved the way to tlie nifKlern belief in penei)lanes. Stupeinlous as a 
canyon is, it is only the first step in stream erosion. ^I'he ultimate result 
is the complete wearing away of the land mass to a surface which j)rac- 
tically coincides with sea level. 

So compelling is this idea of unif<>rmitarianism and so invincil)le 
its logic that of necessity the same i)rinciples are now applie<l to waves, 
glaciers, and wimls. All of these forces are <leem<‘d caj)able of reducing 
land mass<*s to base-level. Some students of geology have perhaps become 
too enthusiastic over this j)rincii)le of uniformitarianism, for it is probabh' 
that some events lake phure on the earth's surface with cataclysmi(,‘ 
suddenness. I'his is true of eartlnpiakes and volcanic eruptions. Nevi'r- 
theless, it is fairly certain that, looking back over all of geohjgical time, 
we should see the same <piiet, orderly i)rocesses of erosion, glaciation, wave 
action, and win<l movement, as well as the slight shifting of land mas.ses 
due to earthquakes and the very slight and virtually imi)erceptible 
changes in the relation between land and sea which we now obstn-ve going 
on from year to year. Inelfective as these changes seem to be, w(‘ know 
that throughout the long vista of the ages the cumulative elfect is j>ro- 
found, ami that by these means we can account for the present land 
features of the earth. 

Otiikk Ohskkvations of IIcttox. Hutton's observations may mnv 
seem to us of small importance, but he drew from them conclusions which 
turned the whole trend of geological thought. The mere fact that rivers 
carved their valleys re(|uire<l i>roof in those days. 'I'herefore Hutton called 
attention to the irregular spacing of tributary gorges on the two sides of 
certain rocky valleys, the north and south si<les not matching in any 
way, and argue<l that this could hanlly have been the case had the gorges 
been the effects of previoiis “concussions” of nature. He discussed the 
origin of alluvial plains, recognizing the gradation in the size of gravel. He 
umierstood the origin of sedimentary rocks as distinguished from igneous 
rocks and realize<l that earth imnements occurred at different times to 
disturU their original horizontal position and that the ohlest and deepest 
rocks were the im)st <listurbed. He recognizetl the long period of time 
whieli “no doubt was retpiirecl for the elevation of the .strata.” The origin 
of rocks and ores, the preservation of fossils, the development of land¬ 
scapes, the origin of the earth—he saw as parts of one great continuous 
process of nature, ail supporting the idea of uniformitarianism. 
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STREAM DEFLECTION DUE TO ROTATION 

OF THE EARTH 

One of the most remarkable observations made during the last 
century had to do with the effect of the earth’s rotation upon flowing 
streams. It was well-known, from mathematical deduction, that bodies 
in motion in the Northern Hemisphere have a tendency to swerve to 
the right of what would be a straight path on the earth’s surface. In 
the Southern Hemisphere the deflection is toward the left. This principle, 
known as Ferrel s IciWy was first applied by Ferrel to the behavior of winds 
and air currents on the earth’s surface. The deflective force varies with 
the latitude, being much greater in high latitudes than in low. It is over 
50 per cent greater at 60°N than at 30°N and is over ten times as great 
near the pole as it is a few degrees from the equator. On the equator, of 
course, there is no deflection. The deflective force at any given latitude 
is constant for any given rate of motion, regardless of the direction of 
movement. The deflective force, however, is proportional to the velocity. 
Hence swiftly moving objects at high latitudes are much more strongly 
affected than slowly moving bodies near the equator. A projectile fired 
by one of the long-range German guns during the war with a range of 
75 miles was deflected about 1,500 feet in that distance. The bullet from 
a small rifle fired at a target a couple of kilometers away, that is, a little 
over a mile, in the latitude of New York is deflected a foot or so. This 
deflection, in the case of artillery fire, is usually too small to be taken into 
account. 

One of the first localities where the deflective effect of the earth’s 
rotation upon streams was observed was in southern Long Island. The 
south side of Long Island is a gently sloping outwash plain of remarkable 
evenness and homogeneous material. It is crossed by a number of small 
streams which have excavated shallow valleys in the homogeneous plain. 
Each of these little valleys is limited on the west, or right, side by a bluff 
from 10 to 20 feet high, while its gentle slope on the left side merges 
imperceptibly with the general plain. The stream in each case follows 
closely the bluff at the right. As the streams carve their valleys deeper, 
they are induced by rotation to excavate their right banks more than 
their left, gradually shifting their positions to the right, and maintaining 
stream cliffs on that side only. 

The Yukon River and other Alaskan streams indicate a strong 
predominance of erosion on the right bank, revealed by asymmetry 
in the position of the river with respect to the flood plain and in the 
excess of bluffs on the right-hand side, and location of bars and islands 
relative to cut banks. In the last 600 miles of its course the Yukon flows 
close to the right side of its flood plain which is extremely wide. Of great 
significance also in the case of the Yukon is the behavior of driftwood 
and floating debris. Such material is almost entirely absent from the left 
bank but is plentiful on the right. 
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A study of the Missouri Riv^er showed that between Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Kansas City, Missouri, there is over four times as much area 
of flood plain on the left side of the river as on the right. 

The rivers of Siberia present other examples. These streams flow over 
vast plains of unconsolidated homogeneous material. They display very 
much steeper banks on their eastern, or right-hand, sides. \’on Baer was 
the first to point out this remarkable effect on the Russian rivers. Nansen, 
however, describes them very vividly in his V:>ook on Siberia. He affirms 
that it is quite possible to eliminate any effect due to tilted formations, 
inasmuch as the beds there are all horizontal and consist of loose sand 
and gravel deposits. On the west, or left-hand, side of the streams there 
are extensive plains of sand over which the rivers have migrated laterally. 
This renders it difficult or impossible for boats to land on the western 
banks of the streams, d'he towns an<l settlements are therefcjre mainly 
on the eastern side. 

Still another interesting locality is the l.anneniezan fan in southern 
France. 'This alluvial j)lain sIo|>es north from the Pyrenees for many 
miles. From its apex radiate streams in almost all flirections; east, north, 
and west. These streams flow in channels or ravines below the surface 
of the plain and in each case the ravine has a steej) right-hami bank and 
a long gentle slope on the left, regardless of the direc'tion in which the 
streams are flowing. It is difficult, therefore, to think that insolation, 
excessive i)recipitation, or dij) of strata have been factors in <letermining 
this asymmetry. 

In the case of meamlering streams, the deflective effect in the Northern 
nemis|)here tends to cut off meanders on the left si<le of the river, d'his 
condition was noted by Fakin along the Missouri Riv<*r. Between Fort 
lienton, Montana, and Sioux City, Iowa, five meander cutoffs were 
noted. Four of these are on the left side of the river and only one <)n the 
right. Even this exception was somewhat abnormal, for the river is now 
encroaching upon the meander instead of receding from it as is usually 
the case after a cutoff is effected. 

'I'hc <leflective effect of the earth’s rotation may readily be demon¬ 
strated by the classic Foucault pendulum experiment, in which any 
swinging object, in the Northern Hemisphere, seems constantly to be 
diverte<l in a clockwise direction. The winds on the earth’s surface are 
much more easily influenced than are streams of water. For that reason 
the trade winds in the Northern Hemisphere blow from northeast to 
southwest instead of <lirectly toward the equator. In the Orient the 
southern trades blow from the southeast across the equator in the summer 
and then turn sharply to the right to produce the monsoons. 

The counterclockwise movement of the winds in cyclonic storms in 
the Northern Hemisi)here may be demonstrated as another example of 
<leflection toward the right. Ocean currents also, the world over, arc 
clearly under the influence of the earth’s rotation. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. In what three ways does a stream carry its load? Ans. In suspension, dragging on bot¬ 
tom, in solution. 

2. The Mississippi Iliver each year transports material in each of these three w'ays. In one 
way it carries 340 million tons; in a second w’ay it carries 40 million tons; and in a third 
way it carries 136 million tons. The figure 40 million is only estimated, as that method of 
transportation cannot be measured so readily as the other two. What method of trans¬ 
port does each of these figures represent? 

3. Estimating the drainage basin of the Mississippi River at 1,000,000 square miles and a 
cubic foot of rock or soil as weighing about 200 pounds {i.c., allowing a specific gravity of 
about 3) how' much on the average is this whole drainage basin lowered in the course of a 
year; or rather how many years would it take to low’er it 1 foot? And at the same rate 
how long would it take to lower it an average of 1,000 feet, that is, to peneplane it? 
Ans. 5,000,000 years. 

4. A large mature stream is joined by a tributary, also mature, each stream carrying a 
heavy load. Is the gradient of the main stream apt to be greater above or below the 
point of junction? 

5. Imagine a mature river .system, young only in its most heatlward parts where erosion is 
still going on. Will the profile of this mature stream ever change or has it a slope which is 
fixed for all time? Explain what will happen as time goes on. 

6. Study some of the topograp>hic sheets showing the fohled mountains of eastern I’ennsyl- 
vania. Pick out examples of subsequent, reseqiient, obsequent, an<l possibly consequent 
streams, and determine their gradients in feet per mile. Which have the steepest 
gra dient ? 

7. Will the deflective effect of the earth's rotation be noticeable more in young or mature 
streams? Is it more noticeable near the poles or near the equator? 

8. A compoun<l river is one which drains areas of <lifferent ages; a composite river is one 
which drains areas of different structures. What, therefore, is a simple river? Can you 
name examples of each? 

D. What would be the effect of overgrazing upon the streams of a region? 

10. What is meant by the dynamic cycle? 

11. What are nickpoints? Trcpprn? (See Rich.) 

12. What is the difference between base-level and peneplane? 

13. What is meant by integratetl an<l what is meant by nonintegraled drainage? 

14. What xire multiple-erosion surfaces xind how xire they exphxined? 

15. Wlnit is .saltxition? Is coxir.se or fine materixil cxirried in this manner? Whxit does a 
boulder of granite 1 foot in diximeter, specific grxivily 2.8, weigh under water? 

TOPICS FOR IXVESTKi.VnON 

1. Cycle of erosion. The exact meaning of this term. Varying usages. 

2. Penepliines. Vxirious explxinxitions for the development of peneplanes. 

3. Stream deflection, influenced by earth’s rotxition. Description of examples and evidence 
from vxirious pxirts of the world. (In this connection determine the effect of Ferret’s Law 
upon projectiles and other fast-moving objects.) 

4. Typical river systems an<l their development Susquehanna, Rhine, Colorado). 

5. Rivers and their geographical significance (c.^., Rhine, Danube, Seine). 

6. Drainage patterns. Varieties and significance. 

7. The Iluttonian throry. Problems considered in addition to those of streams. 

8. Relation between rainfall and runoff under varying conditions. 
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YOUNG STREAMS 


Synopsis. The distinctive aspect of young streams is their ability 
to erode. This may be due to tlie steep slope of the land, as a rt*sult 
of initial uplift or later warping, to the volume of the strt'am, or to the 
small load which the stream is carrying. In any event the stream t‘V<‘ry- 
where along its course is taking on more load and carrying it away. In 
its headwater portions this is expressed by rock falls, landslides, <Teep 
of the soil, mass earth movement of all sorts, s])rings, ami sharply cut 
ravines and canyons. The main work of erosion, however, is concentrated 
in the bed of the stream where corrasioUy quarrifin()^ and soluiioti are 
effective processes leading to an increase in load. Narrow stet'p-walle<l 
valleys with rocky ledges, falls, rapuls, j)otholes, ami natural bri<lges are 
characteristics of young streams. They all indicate active er(»sion and 
removal of material. 


This load of material is transported in solution, in suspension, ami 
by saltation (dragging or jumping along the bottom). A young stream 
may be loaded to capacity with one size of material but not with material 
of a smaller size which is more rea<lily carrietl. Thus a mountain torrent 
after a cloudburst can move practically any size of boulder in its be<l. 
even blocks as large as a small hous •. A stream slightly less vigorous can 
move large cobbles the size of footballs. In addition, many streams con¬ 
stantly drag a mass of small gravel along thoir beds but only occasionally 
move the larger blocks. Some young streams at times of low water 
find their ability to transport almost lacking. They may temporarilv 
behave as mature streams, deposit sand bars, and build small Hood plains. 
Indeed, most young streams have quiet reaches where mature conditions 
prevail. 

An analy.sis of waterfalls shows that they indicate some interruption 
or disturbance in the orderly development of the stream or are due to 
the failure of the stream up to that time, because of varying rock resist¬ 
ance, to develop a graded condition. 

Most young streams also show a distinct tendency to enlarge their 
drainage basins, by lateral or by headward ero.sion, usually at the expen.se 
of other .streams. This causes stream capture or .stream diversion with a 
concomitant series of minor details and adjustments. Numerous small 
diversions also undoubtedly occur during the proce.ss of stream adju.st- 
ment to the rock structure. Streams following the .strike of weak beds 
occasionally work laterally down the dip of the beds, a process which is 
termed uniclinal ^shifting. Streams following weaker belts, either softer 
beds or zones of jointing or faulting, have an advantage over their 
neighbors and gradually become the master streams of the region. 

It is shown also in this chapter that incised meanders do not neces¬ 
sarily indicate rejuvenation from a former mature stage but may come 
about in the ordinary course of stream dissection. 
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YOUNG STREAMS AND THEIR <'IIARA<' I'EKIS rK S 

Erosion. Y'oung streams are defined as streams tliat ar<* ahle, 
because of sufficient speed and volume, to carry their hauls of sedinu nt 
and at the same time furtlier to erode their cluinnels. 

This is accomplished by (a) corni.s’ion, or scra|)in^ and sc-ratehin^ 
away the bedrock; (h) impact, or the effect of <Iefinite blows on the bed 
of the stream by large bouhlers; (r) (ftiarri/iiu/, due to the lifting effect 
of the water as it pushes into the cracks of rock; and u/) solution. 

Corrasion and impact produce much fiiu* material. (^uarr\'ing |)ro\'ides 
the larger blocks that are rolled ahmg; and solution, especially in lime¬ 
stone regions like the Mississippi \'aiiey, ad<ls a vast amount of lime and 
soluble salts to the load. One-fourth of the loa<l of the Mississippi River 
is carried in solution. All of these activiti(‘s iiulicate excess cuergv, and 
the result appears as narrow gorges, falls and rapids, potholes, natural 
bridges, and rocky valley walls. 

Young streams not only cut <lown their valleys but exhibit virility 
in the development of tributaries and in constantly aclding to their drain¬ 
age basins. Nor <lo young streams necessarily flow continuously. S(um* 
of the most active streams are the wet-weather gullies which <levelop 
along hillsides and rapidly by lieadward erosion denude the slopes. 
They wreak great damage where there is no protective cover of vegetation. 
The result is badland topography, characterized by multitudinous small 
ravines and arroyos only occasionally carrying a stream. The run-off 
from such regions after In^avy bursts of rain is extremely rapid. 

Transportation. The load transporte<l by young .streams may be 
very great because of their great velocity l)ut is not so great as that of 
mature streams of similar size. Theoretically the carrying power of a 
stream is proportional to as much as the sixth power of the velocity 
(Gilbert’s “sixth power law”). This means that, if the velocity is <ioubled, 
the size of the particles composing the load may be increased up to 
sixty-four times. 

The character of the load, however, is a very important factor. Slow- 
moving streams can carry large quantities of small particles, but material 
a little larger cannot he moved at all. It is hard for many people to see 

boulder-strewn river beds and realize that such large pieces of rock can 
be moved by running water. 

Streams may move their load by dragging or rolling it along the bot¬ 
tom {traction); by carrying it in small jumps {xaltation) ; by carrying it 
m suspension; or in solution. The Mississippi, a mature stream, carries in 
suspension each day 1,000,000 tons of sediment, equivalent to a cube 
over 200 feet on a side, the size of a large building. Most voung streams 

are not so heavily loaded with fine material as is the Mississippi and much 
of their work is done in time of flood. 
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POTHOLES IN 


(From photoyraph.t by Richard Hurley and Ralph 
(From photograph by Frank (luilbcrt and J Harlan lire z) 

MOHAWK RIVER C;0R(;K AT LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
PLUNGE POOL IN GRAND COULEE 
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POTHOLES AND PLUNGE POOLS 


There is continuous gradation from small hollows and deprt'ssion.s 
scoured out of the rock hy swiftly flowing streams to giant poth<»les and 
great plunge pools at the base of waterfalls. These are not features <»f 


topographic importance, but they demonstrate the ability of streams 
to abrade their channels. This does not mean that the <leepening of valleys 
by young streams is accomplished mainly by attrition of the stream b< d. 
Undoubtedly more is accomplished by breaking off large blocks by 
hydraulic action along joint planes. 

Nevertheless, potholes are interesting details which excite the curiosity 
of most people. Witness such names as are often bestowed upon them. 


such as “Jacob's Well,” “The Devil's Punch Howl," the “Witches' 


Caldron,” “Aunt Sally's Basin,” and “The Bathtub.” 


Potholes are undoubtedly formed most rapidly in weak r<»c*ks, like 
shale, but they are best preserved in massive rocks like basalt, granite, 
and quartzite. Examples almost without number can be cited along 
present-day rivers and there are many cases of al)andoned potholes pro¬ 
duced by glacial streams. Some potholes of the latter type are tlunight to 
have been formed beneath the ice sheet by water plunging into “moulins” 


or mills. ^ isitors to Ausable C'hasm can see high up on the chasm walls 
potholes in various degrees of disruption formed when the stream flowed 


at a much higher level. There are several good examples of glacial pot¬ 
holes actually within the limits of New York City, notably those in Bronx 
1 ark, in Inwood Park, and along the cliff's above the Harlem Speedway. 

Shallow potholes formed by currents moving constantly in one 
direction are apt to be elliptical in outline. Deep j>otholes with grooved 
sides are undoubtedly formed by spiraling currents which swirl boulders 
like a pestle in a mortar. Some large potholes are formed at the base of 
falls and cataracts and are more truly cylindrical in form. These, if very 
large, are termed plunge pools. 


One of the largest potholes in the United States is at Archbald, 
Pennsylvania, just north of Scranton. It has a diameter an<l also a depth 

of about 40 feet and is cut out of shale. It is on a hilltop and, like others 
nearby, was formed by glacial waters. 


Among the most interesting plunge pools, now abandoned, are those 
in the Grand Coulee, the former channel of the Columbia River in 
Washington. Formed by a stream of water falling over a cliff 400 feet 
high, this large basin has a depth of 80 feet and contains a perennial 
lake. Another abandoned plunge pool is at Jamesville in central New York 
State, formed by the waters from the Great Lakes which discharged here 
over a cataract 160 feet high and 800 feet across. The lake occupying 

this depression is now 60 feet deep. There are several other plunge basins 
along the course of this former stream. 
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WATERFALLS 


Waterfalls and rapids are criteria of youth. They are of two kiiuls: 
first, those which develop in the normal life history of a riv'cr and indicate 
that the stream has not yet acquired a graded slope; and, second, those 
which result from some disturbance, accident, or interruption in the life 
of the stream, imposed upon it by some outside force. 


1. The first type, which might he termed the normal type of waterfall, is dne solely to 
the variation in tlie resistance of the rocks into which the stream is cutting. All streams 
in regions of complex rock structure erode unequally in <litTerent places, and rapids and 
falls result. Practically all streams, during the early stages of their life history, develop 
irregularities in their longitmlinal profiles because of differential erosion. Many examples 
occur in the mountains of the Southern Appalachians, in the A<lirondack Mountains, in the 
Appalachian Plateau and, indeed, in all regions where a variety of rocks occurs. The many 
falls of the fall zone between the piedmont and the coastal plain, and the rapids in sucli 
streams as the Susquehanna and the Potomac where they cut across the hard Appalachian 
ridges, result from the normal undisturbed development of young streams not yet com¬ 
pletely graded. In all of the cases mentioned in the last sentence the streams appear to 
have been superimposed either from a coastal-plain cover or from a peneplane surface, but 
no outside force has marred their orderly development. 

2. Disturbance of orderly stream development may come about because of the following 
factors, among the many which might be liste<l (the notation used here corresponding to 
that on the accompanying figure): 

A. Lowering of stream’s outlet. 

«. llapid downcutting of a main stream by sudden rejuvenation may leave its 
tributaries hanging. 

6. Stream captures by other stream systems may result in strong ditferences in level. 

c. Glaciation may pro<luce discordance of valley junctions in mountainous regions. 

d. Waves cutting against a coastline may leave the ends of streams hanging. 

e. Kaulting or warping may depress the lower course of a stream. 

li. Temporary interruption in the life history of the stream by blocking its course in 
some way. 


/. By landslide. 

g. By lava dam. 

h. By moraine. 

?. By glacier forcing stream into a new position, causing superposition. 

j. By uplift across course of stream as in case of dome or block mountain. 

Any combination of circumstances which causes a stream to take up a new posi 
tion or become superposed over irregular topography. 


The actual pattern and behavior of the fall or rapids depends largely 
upon the attitude of the rocks causing it. Horizontal beds or beds dipping 
slightly upstream cause the falls to retreat upstream and usually to be¬ 
come lower. Palls coming under group A, not accounted for by differences 
m rock resistance, all retreat upstream as the lower course of the stream 

becomes graded. Falls due to vertical beds do not change their position 
but are simply reduced in height. 
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STREAM CAPTURE 


Stream capture results when one stream flowing in a lower n'^ion 
works headward and intercepts the headwaters of a stream <lraiiun^ a 
higher area. The stream flowing at tlie lower level always has tlie advan¬ 
tage. If there is a pronounced escarpment separating the two levels^ the- 
conditions for capture are especially favorable. Capture may also be 
effected by streams flowing upon weaker belts of rock. Such strt'ams are 
able to cut down their valleys below the levels of streams which traverst* 
resistant formations. In either case the caj>turing stream has the advan¬ 
tage of lower position. 

Deducth e Treatment of Stre.am Capture. Figure .1, opposite, 
illustrates the conditions just before cai)ture. The rivers hea<ling in the 
escarpment can, because of their steep gradients, cut back rapidly into 
the drainage area of the streams flowing on the plateau al)ove, even if the 
rocks of the region are all homogeneous and of etpial resistance. 

Figure B illustrates the conditions shortly after cai>ture. The capiured 
stream has been diverted by the captor stream an<l now turns sharply 
at the point of capture, known as the elhoiv of capture. The difference in 
level of the two streams results in a icaterfall. The captor stream has its 
volume increased by the addition of the captured stream and begins to 
show signs of rejuvenation. Its gorge is deepened, and its tributaries on 
either side below the point of capture cut back rapidly to form other 
gorges. The beheaded stream^ having lost much of its volume, acquires 
mature characteristics. It develops small meanders, not suited to the 
size of the valley. It becomes a misfit, or an underfit, stream. Its tributaries 
build alluvial fans on the valley floor because the beheaded stream in its 
shrunken condition can no longer transport the customary load. Lakes 
and marshes may thus be formed in the valley. Near the point of capture, 
some of the drainage may even turn back into the captor stream, thus 
forming an inverted stream. 


In the third illustration (Fig. C) conditions are shown long after 
capture. The headwaters of the captor stream have all developed gorges. 
The falls at the point of capture have retreated upstream to the very 
head of the diverted stream or have been evened out into rapids. Other 
falls, resulting from the capture, have migrated upstream. Minor captures 
have been effected by some of the tributaries of the main captor stream 
as they eat their way headward into the upland. 


Further development will eliminate all falls and rapids, the valley 

walls will become subdued, the streams on the upland will cut down, 

and the divide between the two systems will become stationary. Almost 

the only evidence of capture remaining will be the angular bend or elbow 

of capture and even this may be lost in the irregularity of drainage lines. 

Numerous stream captures thus bring about an adjustment of streams to 
the lands which they drain. 
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n.LUSTRATIONS OF THREE TYPES OF STREAM ( APTI KE 

The Capture of I'peand Streams by Strka.ms FuowiNt; down the 
Face of an Escarpment. Knatorskill ('n'ck flowing down tlic I'iislc'rii 
scarp of the Catskill Platean has advaiicc<l its luadwatcrs w<*stward 
into the plateau an<l twice diverted some of the trihutaries of Schoharie 
Creek. Schoharie Creek flows on top of the plateau, the wat<‘rs 
westward and northward into the ^lohawk before eventually rt'achin^ tin* 
Huclson River. Retween the foot of the escarpment ami tlu' top of the 
plateau there is a difference in altitude of 1,500 feet. U'he stet'p gradient 
of Kaaterskill compared with the gentle gra<lient of Schoharie explains 
the rapid incision which Xaaterskill has made hea<lward into the drainage 
area of Schoharie. Two waterfalls have resulte<l from this capture: Haines 
Falls, at the head of the ravine, represents probably a reversal of drainage; 
the other, at Kaaterskill Falls, probably represents retreat of fails from 
the elbow of first capture. The extremely youthful cliaracter of Kaaterskill 
gorge is undoubtedly due to the rejuvenation resulting from these recent 
captures. This type of capture is represented along the face of the Blue 
Ridge Escarpment in North Carolina and also along the Allegheny Front 
which is analogous to the Catskill Escarpment. 

The Capture of Consequent Streams by Suhsf:quent Streams 
Working Headward along Belts of Weak Rock. The Belle Fourche 
River, a tributary of the Cheyenne, in the Black Hills has i>enetrated 
westward along a belt of weak shales until it has tapped one of the 
tributaries of the I.«ittle IMissouri. The former course of the captured 
stream was through Stoneville Flats, a wi<le smooth-bottomed valley. 
The Belle Fourche at the great bend which represents the elbow of capture 
now occupies a new canyon cut about 100 feet below the floor of the old 
valley. This type of capture, so characteristic of the Folded Appalachians, 
is the explanation of many wind gaps. In eroded dome mountains and 
on coastal fjlains it is the normal method of stream adjustment. 

By Sidewise Swinging of Mature Streaais. This example was 
described by Isaiah Bowman. It occurred a few miles west of Detroit, 
Michigan, where the mature meandering Huron River impinged against 
the course of Oak Run and captured it. The captured portion which now 
flows in Oak Ravine was thus rejuvenated. The former channel is now a 
marsh. This type of capture has been termed capture by stream iiiterdsion. 

The same explanation is offered for the junction of the Red River 
and the Mississippi. The Red River may have once run directly to the 
Gulf. Ordinarily the Red River discharges into the Mississippi, but in 
flood season it discharges partly into the Atchafalaya which runs directly 
into the Gulf. Similarly the Seine River cuts into the bluffs bordering 
the upland at Duclair and there has diverted the Ste. Austreberte. * 


* This and similar cases on the Marne River were described by W. M. Davis. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INCISED MEANDERS 
















INCISED MEANDERS 


Incised meanders art' evi<ienees of youth lint not ne<*essarily of 
rejuvenation from a previous eomlition <»f maturity. 'I'hat is, a stream oi 
only moderate sinuosity may heeome iiieise<l and devi‘h»p lar^^jer and 
larger curves. These in time simulate the meanders of a mature stream. 
Nor is it necessarily true that the meanders of one cycle are continued 
unchanged into the next cycle. 

A young river not only cuts downward hut it corrades laterally, 
sapping the outer bank of its curves. This enlargement of the curves 
increases their radii. At the same time the river saps the down-valley 
sections between the curves and this causes the whole system of curves 
to migrate slowly down the valley. As a result, the spurs become unsym- 
metrical. They come to have a steeper undercut slope on the up-valley 
side and a slip-off gravel-strewn slope on the down-valley side. 

In Fig. I the line P-P' represents the course of a stream on a }>lateau 
surface. The dotted lines represent successive positions of the stream as 
it cuts downward and enlarges its meanders, and as its meanders migrate 
down the valley. These dotted lines may be considered also as contour 
lines inasmuch as the gradient of the stream in the short distance rej)re- 
sented is negligible. 

It is to be noted that the undercut slopes on the up-valley sides of 
the spurs pass into the slip-off slopes around a pronounced salient where 
the contours turn at an angle, shown by the line A"-T. But farther down¬ 
stream, where the slip-off slope passes {P'~R) into the next undercut 
slope, the transition is gradual. 

In Fig. I the meanders have migrated only a short distance down 
valley, so that a large amount of upland appears on the spurs. A small 
amount of upland capping the spurs indicates in general a considerable 
down-valley movement of the meanders. Spurs may be so narrowed at 
their necks as to have a dovetail form with detached remnants of the 
upland on the spur heads, as at K. 


The amount of upland preserved on the spurs depends not only on 
the amount of down-valley migration of the meanders but also upon the 
depth of incision. A stream which has cut down deeply has more actual 
meanders than the curves on the upland would indicate. In Fig. II A 
there are three meanders cutting into the upland, each showing a meander 
scarp on the upland surface. In Fig. II B the stream is more deeply incised 
and scarps X and Z have intersected each other. The smaller scarp Y 
between them has been obliterated on the upland. The scarps produced 
by the smaller meanders rise for only a short distance above the river 
before they are intersected by the higher scarps of the larger meanders.* 


* Professor Davis’s very suggestive paper on Incised Meandering Valleys (given in the 
list of references) should be consulted but it should be noted that his Figs. 3 and 6 have 
been turned upside-down by the printer. 
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EXAMPLES OF YOUN(; VALLEYS 


The Canyons of Peru. The (iraiul C'anyoii of llu‘ ('olorado and 
the great canyons of the Andes are exam])les of yoni»g valleys, hut in 
Tnt)st respects they are cpiitc unlike. In tlie Andes the streams ha\(‘ cut 
through masses of volcanic rock as deep as 7,()()() feet. The canyon walls 
rise almost sheer for thousands of feet from the narrow valley floor, and 
with few side tributaries. In their upper })arts, the Andean canyons flare 
out widely to form extensive sloping uplands. These are parts of t^arlier, 
more mature valleys below which the present steep-walle<l canyons liav<* 
been incised. It is a “valley-in~valley” relationshij). Above the valley 
rise rugged mountains culminating in snow-bedecked peaks at elevations 
of 20,000 feet and over. 

The Peruvian canyons in their vertical range include a wide variety 
of climatic conditions. The high mountain tracts below snowline are 
forested but the expansive uplands are dry and supi)ort only grass. At 
lower levels still greater dryness prevails and the depth of the canyon 
is a veritable desert. 

People inhabit all parts of this region. They irrigate the alluvial fans 

and the valley bottoms witli tiny canals and raise sugar cane and tropical 

fruits. In the upland pastures sheep raising is carried on. Crops of corn, 

vegetables, and barley are also produced at these high altitudes, and 

% 

highest of all, near the edge of the woodland, are fields of mountain 
potatoes. 

The Grand Canyon. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is cut 
into a plateau of sedimentary beds glowing with color. There is a quality 
of classic orderliness in the stretches of tier after tier of cliff and terrace. 
No great mountain masses rise above the plateau surface which extends 
as far as the eye can reach. But the variety within the canyon itself is 
overwhelming. 

In actual depth the Grand Canyon is exceeded by many of the great 
Andean gorges and even by that of the Snake River Canyon in the 
United States. In the vertical range of 4,000 to 5,000 feet from its rim 
to the river level there are several zones of vegetation. Tlie top of the 
Kaibab Plateau supports a luxuriant forest of giant trees and in the winter 
receives a heavy fall of snow. In the bottoms of the canyon, however, 
there is perpetual summer, where the Sonoran or Mexican type of vegeta¬ 
tion exists. 


The Grand Canyon, unlike the Andean gorges, never supported a 
population. There are remains of a few cliff dwellers near the upper rim 
but no dwellings in the depths of the canyon. To the scientist the Grand 
Canyon is interesting primarily because of the geological phenomena 
which it reveals by exposing rocks of many ages from the earliest to 
some of the most recent. The Andean gorges owe their fascination to 
the ways men have adapted their mode of living to conform with the 
topographic and climatic exigencies of the situation. 
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SOME GEOGRAPHICAI. ASPECTS OF YOUNG RIVERS 


As Routes of Travel. Because of their narrow valleys and steep 
gradients, young rivers do not serve so admirably as routes for railway 
lines as <lo the valleys of mature streams. No railroad, for instance, 
runs along the bottom of the Grand Canyon. In the Royal Gorge, which 
is utilized by the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, the right of way 
was constructed with great difficulty. In one place, where the gorge is 
extremely narrow, the tracks are actually suspended over the river. There 
is no room whatever for any highway through this same gorge. Even 
the telegraph wires are strung from point to point along the rocky walls. 

These cases, however, are extreme. ISIost youthful valleys have small 
patches of flood plain here and there along the valley floor, with the result 
that little settlements find a foothold and railroad lines and roadways 
can follow the river. Tunnels are apt to be frequent where the route 
encounters projecting spurs of the valley wall. The gorge of the Kanawha 
River followed by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway through the plateau 
of West Virginia offers facilities of this type. Similar to it are the valleys 
of the Allegheny and of the Monongahela Rivers in Pennsylvania. The 
valley of the Deerfield River in western IVIassachusetts is utilized by the 
Boston and Albany Railroad and by the Mohawk Trail, one of the most 

picturesque motor highways of New England. 

The Hudson River Gorge is another example of a young valley which 
is followed by two great railways, one on cither side, and an important 
motor highway, which winds its way far above the river around the 

highland spurs. 

Although cities of large size can rarely find sufficient room on the 
bottom of a young valley, there are some notable exceptions—Pittsburgh, 
for example. This city occupies part of the flood plain of the Ohio, which 
here is not strictly young. Moreover, the city climbs far up the valley walls 
even to the top of the plateau. 

For Water Power. Young rivers offer conditions most favorable 
for water-power development. The narrow valleys of young streams can 
be easily dammed to form reservoirs. The steep gradient makes a high 
head of water possible so that a large volume is not necessary. The 
occasional presence of lakes provides a steady and dependable flow. 
Counteracting these advantages is the fact that young streams are 
usually in mountainous regions, remote from the industrial centers w ere 

electric power is most needed. 

The Boulder Dam near the Grand Canyon, the Shoshone -Uam 
near Yellowstone Park in the Absaroka Mountains, the great For]us 
power development in the Lappland mountains of northern 
and the numerous water-power plants in the Alps, the Pyrenees, and e 
Southern Appalachians testify to the advantages of youthful valleys bu 
at the same time illustrate the fact that they are apt to be distant fro 

the consuming centers. 
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Youthful streams, with their natural falls and rapids, dett rinined tin* 
location of early industrial towns in both Europe and the rniled Stales 
when the amount of power needed by any single mill or <'stablishm<'nt 
was small. Scattered through New Englaini are t<»wns and cities situated 
on small streams which at one time supplie<l their powiu' n<‘eds. Now, how¬ 
ever, with the growth oi industry the use of coal has become iinperativt*. 

As Political Boundaries. A'oung rivers, it might seem, shouhl 
serve admirably as political boundaries, although not so well as mountain 
ranges do. One advantage that young rivers have over mountains is 


that the boundary line does not have to be surveyed. They are perfectlv 
definite features. Nor do they retpiire any markers. They can be clescribed 
and defined in the simplest possible terms. The Snake River C'anyon 
between Idaho and Oregon is a good example. It may be observed, how¬ 
ever, that very few international boundaries follow young river valle\s, 
but many of them do follow mountain ranges. The explanation for this 
is that, unless a young river valley is an actual canyon, it serves more to 
draw people together than to separate them and so is apt to be ajjpro- 
priated in its entirety by one country. The validity of this is emphasize<l 
by the fact that many political states and even entire countrie.s coincide 


with river valleys. This is esj^ecially true in mountain regions where 
the streams are relatively small and easily bridged. The cantons of 
Switzerland are more or less coextensive with the different valleys. In 
arid mountain regions the identity of a di-strict with a .stream basin 
becomes still more pronounced, because here population must gather 
about the common water supply. Thus in Chinese Turkestan the several 
districts which comprise the country are identical with the different 
mountain tributaries of the Tarim River, whose basin in turn comprises 
almost the whole of Chinese Turkestan. 


For ^^ ATER Supply. Y'oung rivers in mountainous regions are 

especially wholesome sources for the water supplies of large cities, even 

those lying at some distance away. Manchester, England, draws its 

supply from the Lake District of England, 60 miles distant; Birmingham, 

from the valleys of Wales, many miles to the we.st. New York taps the 

streams of the Catskills, 90 miles and more to the north. San Francisco 

looks far away to the Sierra with its numerous mountain streams and Los 

Angeles draws some of her most needed water from Owens Valley, which 

in turn is supplied by mountain streams, the water being carried 250 
miles through the mountains. 


As Biologic Boundaries. Although young canyons can in every 
instance be crossed by man, for certain animals they constitute impassable 
barriers more effective than an unbroken mountain range. The Grand 
Canyon separates two biologic provinces, having distinct species on either 
side. The snakes and the squirrels are notable examples of forms which 
have evolved different types on the north and south sides of the canyon 
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MAPS ILLTTSTRATING YOUNG STREAMS 


Yoiiiig stroams with stoop ^radionts, and flowing in deep gorges or 
oai»y^)ns witli slooj) walls, are displayed on all maps of mountainous 
regions. An unusually lino example of a young gorge in a region of crystal¬ 
line rocks is that of the Deerfield River shown on the Hawley^ Mass.-Vt,. 
sheet; similar to this is the gorge f)f the Ilousatonic, shown on the Derby, 
Conn., sheet. The Cowee, Car.-S. Car., map also shows numerous 
young valleys. On the oryanfown, H . T a.-Da., sheet there is the splendid 
young gorge of the C'heat River incised over 1,000 feet through a series 
of sedimentary beds, although the horizontal structure of the plateau 
is not suggested by the contours. The Canyon, Jf^yo., sheet shows the 
young gorge of the Yellowstone River cut into a lava plateau and formed 
by the headward retreat of the falls which are also depicted. On the 
Xiayara Falls, N. I'., sheet a similar though smaller gorge is represented, 
formed by the headward retreat of Niagara Falls, a retreat which is still 
I^roceeding at an average rate of 5 feet per year. Old plunge pools, called 
the “potholes,” produced by former streams whose courses have been 
diverte<l, are shown on the Q}(incy, H ash., sheet. In the glaciated areas 
there are many examples of falls produce*! by the sui)erimposition ot 
streams over rock ledges, such as the St. CVoix Falls, shown on the Si. 
(^roLv Dalles, ]Vis.-Minn., sheet. The (irand ('any*)n, of course, is the 
superb example of a young strt'am, with an infinitude ol young tributaries. 
The Bright Angel, Shinnmo, ami Vi.Ainn, Ariz., sheets are to be consulted 

in this c*)nnection. 

The behavior of y*)ung and usually intermittent gidlies in producing 
badland topography is illustrate*! on the Hock Springs, yo., the Craig, 

Colo., an*l the Stoval, Ariz., sheets. 

Incise*! mean*lers with meander spurs *lisplaying undercut and shp-*jrt 
slopes are shown on the ('uh linn, Frankfort, ami Lockport, hy., sheets. 
The Shell Knob, Mo., the Blaek.sville, IF. Va.-Pa., the Clearfield, Pa., 
and the White Bluff, Term., all illustrate similar features. On the Browns¬ 
ville, Pa., sheet a high-level meander cutoff is shown. 

Classic examples *)f stream capture are sh*)wn on the KaaierskilL 
X. V., sheet, at the hea*l of both Kaaterskill an*l Plattekill Cloves. 
Imminent and undoubtedly past stream capture is suggested along t u 
Rlue Ri*lge as it appears *)n the Saluda, A . Car-S. Car., sheet. The H aipio, 
Hawaii, cpiadrangle exhibits numerous captures cause*! by the encroac 
ment of *leep cany*)ns into an uplaml plain, resulting in striking e 

In the Folded Appalachians many captures are suggested by tlie 
presence of wind gaps, such as those sh*>wn on Wind Gap, Pa., and on e 

Harpers Ferry, I a.-If . ^ a.-Md., sheets. Unt 

Arches and natural bridges are usually the work of young streains 

their form is rarely indicated by the contours. An unusual case is tn 

natural arch shown on the Calabasas, Calif., sheet, formed by a strea 

whose course has since been divertcfl. 
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GORGE OF THE TARN RIVER, A YOI XC; VALEEV IX LIMESroXE FLATEAU 


OF SOI THERX FRAX(’E 


France; Se^cnir sheet (1 : S(),()UO). 



INCISED MEANDERS OF THE MOSELLE RIVER 
German; Kochem sheet. Xo. .'“.04 (1:100,000). 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between corrasion and corrosion? 

2. Draw a transverse profile of a valley (a) in which each valley wall is represented by a 
curve concave upward and (6) in which each valley wall is a curve convex upward. 
Which of these two probably represents the younger type of valley? Does the curve 
represented by b indicate rejuvenation? 

3. Draw another transverse profile (r) in which each valley wall is made up of two curves, 
the upper part being convex upward, the lower part concave upward. What does a 
profile like this probably represent in the history of the stream? 

•t. Suppose a gorge or canyon is formed by the headward retreat of a waterfall. How will 
such a canyon differ fr(»m one formed by downward cutting along the whole length of 
the canyon at the same time? 

5. During what periods in the life history of a river would you expect the most rapid 
adjustment to rock structure to take place? 

6. In a region of slight rainfall are the streams more apt to be young or mature? 

7. Do you think streams can cut below sea level? 

8. Why are the heads of young canyons in arid regions amphitheater shaped, whereas 
those in humid regions are sharp and narrow? Try to formulate an explanation. 

9. Name all the types of stream capture you can conceive of and deduce their conse¬ 
quences. 

10. Study a number of contour maps illustrating young streams and determine the gradi¬ 
ents of such streams. Plot accurately the longitudinal profile of a young stream from its 
headwaters to where it appears to have a graded con<lition. (l^se vertical exaggeration.) 

11, What is meant by stream surrender? (See Johnson, 1039.) 

TOPK'S FOR INVESTKJATION 

1. Badlands and their development. Favorable and unfavorable factors. 

2. Stream load. Kinds of load. Effect on carrying power of streams. 

3. Floods and their causes. 

4. Stream capture. Varieties. Causes. 

5. Waterfalls. Various types. Description ami explanation of famous examples. 

6. Natural bridges. Methods of origin. 
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supposed meteoric* c’ratc'i*. 
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]\iATi i{K ;-tki:a:\is 

Synopsis. A niatiiro stream is one which lias su<*h a nicely ailjnsled 
-slope that it neither ero<les nor (lejiosits. It is said to have a profile of 
eqitilihriinn. (dianging conditions, however, make it necessary Tor malnr«r 
streams to change their slopes. A reduction in load, for example, permits 
erosion ami hence a reduction in gradient. An increase in load <*auses 
deposition and demands an increased gradient which is sup])lied through 
deposition. For any given moimmt the profile may he not <|uite one of 
equilibrium. The stream is always oscillating one way or the other, lik<‘ 
a tight-rope walker trying to maintain a balance. 

The headwaters of a mature stream in time wear away the land and 
gradually give less and less load to the main stream to carry away. 'Hus 
means that the main stream keeps reducing its gradient. To all appear¬ 
ances it constantly has a profile of etpiilibrium but actually it keejis 
changing this profile as conditions are altered. This explains the varying 
slope of mature streams under various conditions. 

An increase of load contributed by the headwatt^rs, as, for example, 
during periods of glaciation, causes the main stream to dejiosit mucli 
alluvium and thus to build up its channel until the proper gra<lient is 
established to permit transportation of the increaseil load. 

hen this is followed by a rev(*rsal of conditions, erosion is resumed 
and terraces result. 

Phe nice way in wliicli a mature stream responds to change in any 

part of its system is one of the marvels of nature. A mature stream seems 

always to be doing exactly the right thing to improve conditions. But 

actually this is far from true. In developing meanders on a flood plain, 

for example, a mature stream lengthens its course, thereby decreasing 

its gradient. This aggravates still further the need to deposit material, 

and as a result of depositing material still more meanders are formed. 

So, in time, a continuous belt of meanders is develojK'd. Associated with 

this are the formation of cutoffs and the production of oxbow lakes, and 

the deposition of natural levees, resulting in the so-called deferred jane- 
tioTis of tributaries of the Yazoo type. 

The significance of delta building in the life history of mature rivers 
IS a topic of great importance, for the effect is farreaching ami is felt by 
the whole system. Rock pediments and alluvial fans, closely related 
features especially charactmi.stic of arid regions, are found to be 

ypical and normal features in the behavior of mature streams in certain 
localities. 

Finally, it may be shown that an old stream is precisely the same as 
a mature stream as far as its profile of equilibrium is concerned It i^ 
^mp|y a master stream, all of whose children or tributaries are mature 


See note at bottom of synopsis of (’hapter V. 
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MATURE STREAMS AND THEIR (CHARACTERISTIC’S 


Mature STRExars. A mature stream has been detiiied as a grader! 
stream; one which is in balance, a stream whose energy is just sufheient 
to transport its load. It neither erodes nor deposits. No stream maintains 
this perfect profile of ecjuilibrium. Temporary clianges in h»ad or volume 
cause it to deposit material or to erode material already deposited. There 
is a constant struggle to preserve just the right gradient. A stream aetpiires 
this profile of equilibrium by cutting down its valley, most rapi<ily in its 
upper portion, and constantly ironing out the irregularities in its chan¬ 
nel. At the same time it widens its valley. ^'aIley deepening at first may 
be more important than valley widening but only for a short time. A 
flat valley floor covered with a veneer of alluvium together with subdued 
valley walls usually indicates that a graded condition has been established. 

It has been suggested that full maturity is attaiiUMl when the width 

of the valley floor equals the width of the meander belt, although this 

may be long after the graded condition is ac(iuired. Thus in maturity the 

stream can freely develop meanders appropriate to its volume. The 

width of the meander belt is usually about ten to twenty times the wi<ltli 

of the river itself. Until the valley fl<)or has attained that width, meanders 

cannot freely develop and the stream will constantly impinge upon the 
valley wall. 


It is not clear that any definite relation exists between the width of 

a meander belt and the profile of a stream or its load-carrying ability. 

The observation above, nevertheless, recognizes an important period 

in the life of a stream, even though all graded streams do not meander. 

Old Streams. It has been suggested that any river whose members 

are all graded should be termed an old river. There is no critical change 

between maturity and old age, as there is between youth and maturity. 

Usually in old age the valley is several times the width of the meander 

belt because of the lateral migration of this belt across the flood plain. 

Many streams exhibit alternating stretches of youth and maturity. 

Where resistant rocks prevail, the stream takes longer to attain a graded 

profile and in such regions narrow gorges may persist, while upstream 

and downstream it may widen out its valley and lower its profile in 

weaker formations. Such regions of resistant rock serve as temporary 
base-levels. ^ 


The following observable characteristics of mature streams may be 
taken to indicate that a graded profile has been established, although 
these features in themselves are not necessarily criteria of maturity and 
no particular one of them may be present in any given case: 


(a) Flood plain, with natural levees; (6) meanders, with abandoned meander scrolls, 

belt (d) no rapids or falls; (r) slow-moving current of muddy water; (/) subdued valley 
walls, deeply soil covered, and few rock outcrops; (g) „„ lakes (except oxbow lakes) 
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FLOOD PLAINS 


Mature rivers build up the level of their flood plains by depositing 
some of their load. Naturally these deposits are greatest close to the 
river. When a stream overflow s its banks at high water and is no longer 
confined to a definite channel, its velocity is checked because of its shal¬ 
low depth, and it lays down some of its burden. Xhis material forms 
natural levees w hich after a time may reach a height 10 to 20 feet above 
the level of the flood plain on either side of the river. With deposition 
taking place also on the bed of the river, the entire stream is raised and 
comes to flow on what is know n as a levee ridge. 



Even more pronounced are the ridges built by braicled streams. 
Streams very heavily charged wdth gravel, like those emerging from 
mountains or from glaciers and flowing over alluvial fans, have numerous 
small interlacing channels. Such streams soon disappear beneath the 
surface of the alluvial fan and therefore drop their entire load. In this 
manner the stream channel is raised above the level of the fan and is 
not filled by the stream except in times of unusually abundant water. 
Braided channels of this type easily become clogged and the streams 
therefore change their positions frequently, usually splitting and forming 
distributaries on either side of the alluvial dams which they are constant y 

depositing. 

The longitudinal slope of flood plains built by braided and there ore 
heavily loaded streams is greater than that of streams having ordinary 
meanders. It may be as much as 6 feet per mile as with the Platte River, 
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whereas the average slope of the Missouri flood plain is 1 foot and tiu 
Mississippi less than t-io foot per mile. The greater slope is due essentially 
to greater ct)arseness of the load. 

When streams raise their courses above the level of their flood plains, 
their tributaries cannot join the main stream. In some cases such tribu¬ 
taries become blocked to form lakes but usually the tributaries flow 
along the side of the flood plain until tliey reacli some point farther down¬ 
stream where the main stream swings against the valley wall. Many of 
the tributaries of the ^lississippi behave in this manner. liecause tlie 
Yazoo River is a good case, it is taken as the type example, ami tribu- 
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A HEAVILY LOADED STREAM 

showing formation of distributaries 



taries which run for some distance parallel to the main stream are calle.l 
Yazoo rivers. 

Because of this condition some tributaries never do reach their main 
stre^ This is true of the Atchafalaya system in Louisiana which enters 
the Gulf of Mexico independently of the iNIississippi. 

The drainage of flood plains is down the outer slope of the levees away 
from the river and into the “back country. ’ In times of flood, levees 
become the safest places. A river may break through a levee but in 
doing so destroys only a small portion of it, whereas most of the back 
country or low part of the flood plain becomes inundated. Thousands of 
square miles of the lower Mississippi plain is subject to flood and this 
IS true of the great rivers like the Ganges, the Hwang Ho, the Po, and 
on a smaller scale the Connecticut and other New England streams. 
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IMEANDERINC; STREAMS 


Most rivers whicli flow upon wide flat-floored fiotui plains have m<‘an- 
derinj? courses. The word meander is from the name of a river in Asia 
ISlinor which has that habit. 

Young rivers actively cutting downward do not meander. Neither 
do rivers, like the Platte, wliich are so excessively loaded that tlie entire 
force of the river is expende<l in the effort to keep its load moving, in 
which case the river may almost <lisapi)ear from view, seeping slowly 
through its shitting sands in a brai<Ie<l channel. !^Ieandering is the liabit 
of only those mature rivers which have a !oa<i so adjusted that the river 
is not always <lepositing but is alternately cutting and filling its valley. 
The slight irregularities in the course of a river traversing a Hood plain 
are slowly transf<)rmed into meanders by the <iepositi<>n of sediment on 
the inside of the curve and the cutting away of the bank on the outside. 
If the loa<l of the stream is so slight that no <leposition takes place on 
the inner si<ie of the curve, then the stream does not cut so actively 
against tlie outer biink and the tendency to ineamler is reduced. 

In the j>rocess of meander <levelopment the whole meander migrates 
downstream. Tlie stream attacks or undercuts the upstream side of a 
meander spur. The small scarj) thus formed constitutes the undercut slope. 
1 he downstream side of the s]>nr, on the <>ther hand, presents a long 
gentle grade known as the slip-off slope. 

The size of meanders is directly proportional to the size of the stream. The width of the 
bell of meanders is rouKlily eij,dileen times the mean width of the stream which produced 
them, the deptli of water and the volume apparently being of negligible influence. For in¬ 
stance. many of the ineariders on the Mississippi, which has a channel width of slightly over 
}'2 mile, have a radius of about miles or a dijimeter of 9 miles. 

It is to be noted that the development of meanders reduces tlie gradient 
of the .stream by lengthening its cour.se, a procedure w'hich could not 
occur if tlie stream were fully loaded all the time. 

During stages ot high water, meandering streams cut across the neck 
of the meander spur and in this way shorten their courses. The arc of 
the meander, thus abandoned, is called an o.vbou' lake. Thus it is obvious 
that a mature stream maintains an approximately uniform length as 
the reduction by cutoffs is in the long run etpial to the added length 
produced by the enlargement of meanders. Each cutoff initiates a new 
meander winch culminates in another cutoff. Therefore, all stages of 
meander growth may be represented at one time. 

oocuiv a flow'd t'>at small streams with small meanders 

occupy a flood plain apparently much larger than such a stream would make The large 

s..e of the flood plain, however, should not be taken as evidence that a smafl stream L 

HutTtL 7’ plain formed by a small stream is possible 

ut if the radius of the arc of the meander swing scarps in the bluffs alongside tL flood 

plain IS much greater than the radius of the meanders now occupying the valley it mav 

be assumed that the meanders are the work of a larger stream. Meanders with small Ldius 

occupying a valley with meander swing scarps of large radius of curvature are said to be 

or umhrf,I, a condition due in some instances to an important change in the life of tl^ 
river, which caused a reduction in its volume 
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THK white river IX ARKANSAS 

the same scale as the Mississippi River opposite, and showing a much narrower meander 

belt. 
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DELTAS 


Just as a river deposits an alluvial fan on lainl when it can no longer 
carry its load, so also it deposits its entire load in the sea when it ceases 
to exist as a river. The form of a delta depends mostly upon two sets of 
factors, namely, those having to do with the river and its load, ami those 
having to do with the body of water in which the delta is built. Not 

only is the quantity of load an important factor, but the character of the 
load is also significant. 


t HARACTEit oi- Delta ^Iatehiae. <1. .ttcndtc I lie of ii rivcr limy eoiisist 

entirely of course gravel and sand, mainly quartz, and little material in solution, or, on the 
other hand, much of its load may be extremely fine colloidal material and large quantities 
of lime in solution. A delta built of coarse sand and gravel and silt is porous. Rivers flowing 
over such a deposit, on flood plains, alluvial fans, or deltas, teiul to have braided channels 
and an extremely intricate system of anastomosing currents. Most of the channels are 
shallow and change their positions frequently during high water. Much water flows beneath 
the surface of the gravel. Desert climates aggravate this con<lition. Deltas built by streams 
with many distributaries, like those of the Nile, the Rhine, the Hwang Uo. the Niger, the 
Indu.s, the Irrawaddy, the Ganges, the Mekong, the Danube, the Po, the Rhone, the Kbro. 
the Volga, the Lena, an<l indeed most of the deltas of the world, are relatively simple in 
outline, more or less fan-shaped or arcuate, convex toward the sea. 

h. Estuarine Filling. Other streams whose mouths have been and are still submerged, 
like the Mackenzie, the Elbe, the Vistula, the Oder, the Susquehanna, the Seine, the Loire,* 
the Ouse, the Ob. and the Hudson, are <lepositing their loads in the form of long narrow 

estuarine filling which may constitute submerged bars or extensive flood plain or marshy 
land areas. 

c. Bird’s-foot Deltas. Still a third type of delta is built by streams carrving large 
amounts of extremely fine material and probably much lime in solution, like the Mississippi. 
Such streams maintain single channels instead of anastomosing systems. They <lo this 
because the very fine impervious material which they deposit does not permit any sub¬ 
terranean How and, as a result, the water is concentrated in a few large channels. This 
combination is unusual and the Mississippi River is exceptional. No other large river drains 
so vast an area of limestone and other fine-grained sedimentary rocks. Three-quarters 
of the material deposited at the mouth of the Mississippi is ranked as silt or clay, the 

particles being less than »nm. in diameter. Virtually all of the material in the delta is 
less than mm. in diameter. 

The Mississippi River advances its delta by means of four distributaries or passes 
which radiate from a common point and give the unusual bird s-foot form to this delta 
Ihese channels are bordered by narrow banks of unyiehling gray clay. The bays between 
he delta hngers or passes” are deep and are being tilled only very gradually by wave and 
dal action, hroni time to tune the main Mississippi or one of its distributaries breaks 
throiifeh the banks or levees in a creva.s.se and builds a minor delta into one of the bays but 
the main channels are never abandoned. They are too deep. 


'"to lake.s aiul inland .seas are more perfect and less vari- 
ade than tho.se huilt into the ocean with its strong current. Some of the 

j V Bonneville and now 

r vtaled hy the disappearance of that lake. Waves ami currents modify 

L uhher- ‘ cuspate, or fringed with bars, or 

snubbed in various ways by wave action. 
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DKl/FA C 1IAUA( TKHISTK S 


Ratk of CiROWTii. Ar<*iiat(‘ dt'llas a<ivan<*<‘ s<‘a\\ar(l almost uni¬ 
formly around tiu' entire' margin. Tlie aveuage increase of Hk- Nile is 
about 1*:^ iVet per ye'ar. The Po elelta has advanee'el into the Adriatic at 
rates varying frenn 80 to over "200 feet per year eluring the past 800 ye ars. 
The town of Aelria between the Po aiiel Adige Rivers was a seajjorl 
before Christ but ne)w stands miles inland, an aelvanee of 80 feet a 
year. The Terek River, flowing into the Caspian, pushes forwarel its 
elelta at the rate e)t 1,000 feet ii year. The ^Mississippi River a<lv;in<*t‘d its 
various pa.sses during the year 1008 at tlie average rate of ‘2.50 feet per 
year, but the bays between them remaineel unchanged. In 10P2 after a 
break at the head of (iarden Island Hay the land advanced *2,000 feet 
during a few months. 

Deltas also become less extensive because of settling, or tlieir margins 
may advance seaward by flowing bodily. Flowage of this kind at the 
mouths of the Mississippi has caused jiart of the submerged portion of 
the delta to be j)ushed up to the surface, forming flat-topped masses 
known as luud lutTips, They are 5 to 10 ieet high and have an extent of 
an acre or more. The different directions and rate of growth of the arms 
of the delta cause parts of the sea to be enclosed to form delta lakes like 


Pontchartrain near New Orleans, the Zuyder Zee on the Rhine delta, 
and Turtle Bay at the mouth of the Trinity River. Most delta lakes 
are formed along the delta margin where bars have been built across 
shallow embayments to form tidal lagoons. 

Delta Structure and Thickness. Theoretically deltas consist of 
bottom-set, fore-set, and top-set beds. These are all well developed in the 
small deltas formed in glacial lakes and now exposed and dissected. But 
along the sea the almost horizontal fore-set and bottom-set beds merge 
togetlier. The fore-set beds of young deltas of coarse material may slope 
at angles of 30 or 35° but the frontal slope of large marine deltas is much 
less, that of the Rhone being less than 

The thickness of delta deposits depends largely upon the depth of 
the water body in which the delta is built. This is usually least near the 
head of the delta. It is stated that the mud of the Nile delta is not over 
50 feet thick. Wells 2,000 feet deep hav'e been sunk into the Mississippi 
delta without entirely penetrating the delta deposits. 

Some deltas reveal by their form several stages in their development 
The St. Clair delta has two parts, the old on the eastern side and the 
new on the western. Each of these represents a period of active delta 
building. After the old delta was built, the upper Great Lakes discharged 
by way of Georgian Bay through the Trent River outlet into the St. 
Lawrence and very little water flowed through the St. Clair River. With 

again renewed their 

former course of discharge and the present bird’s-foot type of delta is 
being actively formed. 
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DKI/I AS OK THK lUIINH, IIWANAi IK). AND MI>K 

The Rhine with its delta lakes and below-sea-level portions; the IIwaiiK Ho snrroum 
the Shantung peninstila, formerly an island; and the Nile, the original A-shape( te 
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SOMK IMPOinWNT DKI/l'AS, I 

'I'hk Uhin’k Dki.ta, TIu' now l>y iniu'li of Rol^ium, 

Holland, and the lowlands of w('sl(‘rn (ionnany constitutes tin* <‘onil>ined 
delta of the Rhine, the Meuse, tin* Seln*ldt, and the lOnis. It comprises an 
area somewhat larger than the Nile delta and about the same shape. Its 
interior portion, calletl the Geesilafid^ consists of coarse deposits of peb¬ 
bles, gravels, and sand. This is a i>oor agricultural district, badly drained 
and filled with peat bogs. The seaward i>ortion of the delta is low and is 
covered with fine silt. Here marine formations alternate with river 
deposits. Aluch of this low country, the [jolder land of H ollaml, has I)een 
reclaimed by diking, making it the site of the richest nation of central 
Europe. 

The Hwang Ho Helta. The Hwang Ho or Vellow River of China 
leaves the mountains about .SOO miles from the present seashore, ami 
over this <listance it has built a very gently sloiung, <lelta-shaped alluvial 
plain. The base lies along the present coast and extends for about 400 
miles south from Peiping to the great plain of the Yangtze Kiang ami 
surrounds the m<nintaim>us jieninsula of Shantung, which was an island 
prior to the building of the <lelta. The heiid of the plain is only 400 feet 
above sea level; hence there is an average fall of only 1*3 feet per mile, 
making the slope appear in all respects horizontal. The material of which 
this plain is built is mostly fine silt derived from the hjess of the interior. 
It is the yellowish color ot this material, due to the presence of hyclrated 
iron, which has given the Yellow River its name. Because of the gentle 
slope, the river when swollen is easily diverted from its course. The 
main mouth of the stream has been repeatedly shifted as much as !^00 
miles. A\ hen the river breaks its banks, vast inundations result because 
the river in normal times is confined to a levee ridge 10 to *20 feet above 
the plain. In 1887 such a flood covered 50,000 square miles of iinmen.sely 
fertile and densely inhabited land. 

Pjie Nile Delta. This, the most famous delta of history, like the 

valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and indeed many of the great 

deltas of the world, has been the abode of large numbers of people. It is 

a true “delta,” shaped like the Greek capital letter delta, and the first 

one to which this descriptive name was given. At Cairo, situated at its 

apex 100 miles from the coast, the Nile separates into two main hranch»^s 

and many smaller distributaries. The slope of the delta is less than 1 

foot per mile, being about one-half that of the Hwang Ho, but three 

times that of the Mi.ssissippi delta. It is a region of intense cultivation 

and subject to few disastrous floods, because of the dams built along the 

Nile to conserve flood waters for irrigation. The streams flowing over the 

Nile delta are strongly impinging against their right-hand (or eastern) 

banks. As with many other large rivers in the Northern Hemisphere, this 

may be due to the influence of the earth’s rotation as expressed in Ferrel’s 
law. 
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SOMK IMPORTANT l>KI/rAS, II 

Tiik Indus and tuk (lANCiKs. 'Plu' j;rc.il phiin ,,f n(.rl licrii lu.lia is 
(irained l)y two major river systems, tlie Indus and the (;an;;< s. 'I’lieir 
tributaries have built numerous allu\ial fans of coarse material and 
tt*‘**^^‘* Cirii\(‘!s are abundant at the* toot ol the mountains; but ',lt) 
or ;?0 miles from the hills the iilain consists of assorted sands and clays. 
The highest portion of the i)lain is less than 1,()()() feet abovi’ sea level 
and slopes about 1 foot per mile to the Indian Ocean. From Ib nares to 
the -sea the slope is only .5 inches per mile. Its fertile area of tlOO.OOO scpiare 
miles supports an immense population. 

Borings into this plain to nearly 1,000 feet below sea level show that 
the material is e.ssentially the .same throughout. This presumablv means 
that this great trough parallel to the Himalayas has been subsiil'ing ever 
since It fir.st became loaded with deposits at the foot of the mountains 
and therefore exemplifies the luinciple of isostasy. The .hita of the com¬ 
bined (langes and Brahmaimtra Rivers is a t.vpical arcuate di-lta. 'I'he 
Ganges itself effects great changes in the country before it reaches its 
delta. It has been forced to flow along the southern si.le of its great val- 
le.v by the fans built out from the mountains. Many deeaveil or ruine.l 
cities atte.st the frecpient changes in the river bed. Nevertheless, numerous 
great cities line its course, although recently the ri\er has left the eitv 
of Rajniabal high and dry, 7 miles from its banks. 

The Po Delta. 1 he Plain of Lombardy in north Italv is a long 
narrow trough forine.l by subsiilence between the Alps and the Apennines’ 
It IS covered largely by .sediments brought down from the Vljis Waste 
material from the A,>ennine.s is negligible, as .seen in the position of the 
lo, which has been juished to the south by the affluents from the Alps 
whereas those from the Apennines affect it very little. 'I'he Po contribute.s 
each year material for 3,‘i4 acres of new land to its delta. 'Fhe Brenta 
the Ihave and the Tagliamento are all also encroaching upon the A.lriatic’ 

The Colorado Delta. The f’olorailo River, loaded with a vast 
amount of silt, has entirely separated the head of the Gulf of Californi i 
from the mam body of the gulf. Owing to the arid climate, the water has 
evaporated, leaving a depression nearly ~i7o feet below sea level Traces 
o old shore lines 40 feet above sea level indicate that the Colorado River 
at time.s flowe.l into this depre.ssion and filled it to overflowing with 
re.sh water. At present it is occupie.l by Salt on Sea, a bodv of very saline 
water. In recent years (1891, 1905, 1900-07) the (h.lor'ado Ri;-er has 
again found its way into this basin by enlarging irrigation ditches The 
resu ts were dusastrous. Before the.se breaks occurred, broad belts arouml 
the lake shore were fringed with white crusts of salt 'Phis entire I 
some 150 miles in length, is known as the Imperial Vall^- 
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SOME IMEOHTANT DELTAS, II 

Thk Indus and thk Gangks. The pro;tl plain of iiorUu rn Irwlia is 
<Irained hy two major river systems, llie Imliis ami the (;an^<'s. d'lieir 
tributaries have built numerous alluvial fans of coarse material ami 
steep grade. Gravels are abundant at the foot of the mountains; but ^>0 
or 30 miles from the hills the plain consists of assorted sands and elavs. 
The highest portion of the plain is less than 1,()(»() feet above sea level 
and slopes about 1 foot i>er mile to the Indian Ocean. From Henares to 
the sea the slope is only 5 inches per mile. Its fertile area of 300,000 square 
miles supports an immense population. 

Borings into this plain to nearly 1,000 feet below sea level show that 
the material is essentially the same throughout. This presumably means 
that this great trough parallel to the Himalayas has been subsiding ever 
since it first became loaded with deposits iit the lo<>t ol the mountains 
and therefore exemplifies the principle of isostasy. The delta of the com¬ 
bined Ganges and Brahmaputra Jtivers is a typical arcuate delta. The 
Ganges itself effects great clianges in the country before it readies its 
delta. It has been forced to flow along the southern side of its great val- 
le^\ by the fans built out from the mountains. ^l;niv <lecaved or mint'd 
cities attest tile fret|ueiit chiinjT(»s in tlie river lied. ^e\'<.*rtlieless, iiuiiierons 
great cities line its course, altliough recently the river has left the city 
of Rajniabal high and dry, 7 miles from its hanks. 

The Po Delta. The Plain of I>omhar<ly in north Italy is a long, 
narrow trough formed hy suhsidence between the Alps and the Apennines' 
It is covered largely hy sediments brought down from the Aljis. Waste 
material from the Apennines is negligible, as .seen in the position of the 
Po, which has been pushed to the south by the affluents from the Alps, 
whereas those from the Apennines affect it very little. The Po contribute.s 
each year material for 334 acres of new land to its delta. The Prenta, 
the Piave, and the Tagliamento are all also encroaching upon the .-Vdriatic. 

The Colorado Delta. The Colorado River, loaded with a vast 
amount of silt, has entirely separated the head of the Gulf of California 
from the main body of the gulf. Owing to the arid climate, the water has 
evaporated, leaving a depression nearly 275 feet below sea level. Traces 
of old shore lines 40 feet above sea level indicate that the Colorado River 
at times flowed into this depression and filled it to overflowing with 
fresh water. At present it is occupied by Salton Sea, a body of very saline 
water. In recent years (1891, 1905, 1906-07) the Colorado River has 
again found its way into this ba.sin by enlarging irrigation ditches. The 
results were disastrous. Before the.se breaks occurred, broad belts around 
the lake shore were fringed with white crusts of .salt. This entire basin 
some 150 miles in length, is known as the Imperial Valley. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RIVER TERRACES 
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KIVKK TKHUA( KS, I 


Alluvial tcrraoos in rivvr valleys r<‘sull fmni the fact that alliiviiini 
formerly deposited in the stream valley has heen partly removcul hy 
erosion. That is, terraees result from the rejuveiiatioii of a stream \vhi<*h 
previously was more nearly mature. The rejuvenation may he brought 
about by increased gradient because of tilting, by increase<l volume, or 
by decrease of load. But the cause of rejuvenation has little, if anything, 
to do with the mode of formation of river terraces. 

In a valley deeply aggra<led and occupie<l by a meandering stream 
(Fig. 1), if the entire load is immediately removed, and tlu* stream thus 
enabled to cut down into its deposits, probably a deep gorge wouhl 
result as the meanders become incised below the terrace plain. This 
rarely if ever happens. Instead, the stream loses its load gra<lually and 
continvies to maintain most of the characteristics of a mature stream. 
It persists in its habit of swinging from one side of the flood plain to the 
<)ther. The meanders migrate (h)wnstream. But, during the process, the 
stream constantly picks up some of the alluvium and reduces the level of 
the flood plain. 

The resulting changt's are depicted in the opposite illustration. The 
first diagram shows a valley well filled with alluvium. A mature stream, 
occupying only a small part of the flood plain, flows clown one side of the 
valley. In the second view, the stream has swung across the valley and 
planed away a considerable thickness of alluvium. At the jjoint A its 
lateral migration has been checked by the buried roek ledge of the valley 
walls. A strip of the original flood-plain surface remains as a terrace. A 
terrace of this type is called a rock-defended terrace. 

View III shows the stream again over at the left side of the picture 
and at a still lower level. The scarp of the terrace at li is therefore higher 
than the one at A. B is not rock-defended, and the stream does not come 
quite over to the valley walls before beginning its return swing across the 
valley. 


In view IV the .stream is back at the right and there are two rock- 
defended terraces, A and (\ 

In view V the stream has swung left again until stopped by the buried 
valley wall. The terrace scarp at B has been almost completely destroyed 
and replaced by the higher rock-defended terrace /). 

Finally in view VI the stream is once more at the right with three 
rock-defended terraces, A, ( 7 , and E. 

Thus we observe that any number of terraces may occur on either 
side of the river; that the terraces on opposite sides need not correspond 
in elevation, except the uppermost one on each side; that on one side of 
the valley we may find one terrace, as at G, or several terraces, depending 
on how far laterally the river may have cut at any particular point; and 
that terraces are not necessarily due to a progressive diminution in the 
volume of the stream or to successive uplifts of the land. 
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FORMS OF RIVER TERRACES 
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UIVKU TEHUACKS, FT 


Two-s\vinc3 C’usps. River terraces are almost infinite in the vari(‘ty 
of their details. The patterns, however, may be resolved into tw(» general 
groups. We may begin, as in Fig. I, with wliat is known as a twa-sivifnf 
cusp formed by two successive swings of a meander belt. The scarj) 
produced by the first swing is intersected by the scarp of the secoinJ 
swing in such a way that a V-shaped feature results. The handle of tin' 
Y is up-stream. In contrast with this is diagram XT, also a two-swing 
cusp but with the handle of the Y downstream. C'orresptmding figures 
symmetrical with these could be introduced for the other side of the 
valley. 

These two initial forms may now be taken as the starting f)oint for 
the development of several forms when a third swing of the river inter¬ 
sects either one or both of scarps 1 and '-1. 

In views II and VII the third scarp intersects the second one, thus 
introducing in each case another two-swing cusp. 

In views III and \TII the thir<l scarp lias been pushe<i back until it 
ju.st meets the point of the cusp formed by the first and secoiul swings. 
This results, therefore, in a three-swiug cusp. 

When pushed back still farther, two two-swing cusps again result, 
as in views IV and IX, and the same is true in the last two figures of each 
group where the third scarp approaches the cusp from the other <lirection 
and therefore first intersects the two arms of the Y, producing in each 
case three two-swing cusps. 

With a fourth swing, not illustrated, the jiattern of terraces and 
cusps becomes still more involved. 

Thrf:e:-swing Cusps. Two-swing cusps are normal elements of all 


terraces and are to be expected. Three-swing cusps are rare. From the 
illustrations on the opposite page, it is evident that three-swing cusps are 
transitory features and are therefore not to be expected very frequentiv. 
Three-swing cusps, however, may remain as permanent features if the 
river is prevented from cutting back further at that point by a buried 
ledge of rock. A four-swing cusp might even be produced. 

Two-sweep Cusps, A cusp formed by the sweep of two successive 
meanders migrating downstream while the river remains on the same 
side of the flood plain is termed a iwo-sweep cusp. The interval of time 
between the two sweeps is infinitely less than that between two swings 
of the whole river, and therefore the resulting scarps are very much 
lower. It is difficult, when the difference in height is not great, to deter¬ 
mine definitely whether a cusp is a two-sweep or a two-swing cusp. 
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ALLlT^’IAL FANS 


In nature there is every gradation from steep talus cones of coarse 
debris to plains of the finest alluvium sloping gently at 1 to 5°. They all. 
however, are due to the same cause, namely, that the streams which 
produced them are forced to deposit their load and thereby build up 
their gradients in order that the regular heavy burden of the stream 
can be transported. Thus it seems that, once the proper gradient is 
established, deposition will cease ami the stream will procee<l to carry 
its load down the steeper slope thus provided. That the problem is not 


quite so simple is apparent from the fact that deposition is always occur¬ 
ring at the margin of all alluvial fans and this necessitates the buihling 
up of the entire surface of the fan, a i>rocess which will go on until the 
load is actually reduce<l. The reduction in the load must some <lay be 
realized, for the headwaters of the stream will eventually wear down their 
drainage areas; this will lighten their loads and reduce their sloi)es. When 
this occurs, that part of the stream flowing across the alluvial fan will 
begin to cut down. Thus, without any uplift or change in slope, the stream 
becomes rejuvenated. As a result of the dissection of the main body of 
the fan, the stream at the periphery finds itself overburdened and deposits 
an amount greater than heretofore. This deposit may take the form of 


secondary fans, which in turn may become dissected, to be followed by 
a third set of fans of still smaller dimensions. A succession of alluvial 
fans, therefore, does not necessarily intlicate abrupt changes in the 
physiographic history of the region. 

During the process of fan building, the stream flowing over its surface 
may change its position many times. In fact, at the fan head the main 
stream may divide into several distributaries which may sink into the 


gravel to emerge as springs several miles below at the foot of the slope. 
The fan surface, therefore, is characterized by an interlacing network of 
braided channels, usually dry except immediately after a torrential 
downpour in the mountains above. 

Alluvial fans do not occur either in valleys or on slopes w’hich have 

resulted from the uninterrupted processes of normal erosion. Alluvial 

fans may develop at the foot of hillslopes where gullies are forming, usually 

as a result of the cultivation of the land; or along the front of block 

mountains where active mountain streams emerge upon a flat plain; 

or along the sides of glacial troughs where streams from hanging valleyj! 

and from higher mountain slopes debouch upon the flat-floored plain. 

Vast alluvial fans were built on the east side of the Rocky Mountains 

during Tertiary time owing probably to continual uplift of the mountain 

area, combined with a generally increased rainfall. In southern France 

north of the Pyrenees, similar deposits were laid down; and in the plains 

of central India south of the Himalayas, in Patagonia east of the Andes 

and on both the north and south sides of the Alps are extensive alluvial 
fans. 
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ROCK PEDIMENTS 


At the base of many mountains ami especially in arid regions, there 
is a flat zone of bedrock 1 mile to several miles in width, only slightly 
veneered with alluvium and which slopes away to the adjacent basins. 
Farther from the mountain front this rock plane is deeply buried under 
alluvium. The whole belt, however, presents the aspect of a continuous 
alluvial fan. Such a feature is known as a rock pediment, rock plane, or 
conoplain and may be thought of as a local peiieplane beveling the rock 
structure. It has been shown that this belt represents a zone between 
the mountain area, where the streams are young and actively eroding, 
and the basin area, where the streams are actively depositing. Tliis 
belt is called the zone of planation. 

Where young streams emerge from the mountains on to a plain or 


basin area, they find their gradients much reduced; and in consequence 
they deposit their load of debris. If such a stream is heavily loaded, tliis 
deposition will take place at the very exit from the mountains, forming 
steep alluvial cones (or even talus cones). But, in general, just beyond 
the mountains the stream is still able to persist in carrying its burden. 
It has lost its ability to cut down, but it does not have to drop its load. 
It is in a state of equilibrium; that is, it is a mature stream. It swings 
laterally and planes off the irregularities of the country leaving isolated 
monadnocks, named inselberge. This beveling gradually reduces the 
mountain spurs and proceeds upstream, widening the pediment at the 
expense of the mountain area. In short, the stream develops a slope on 
the hard rock surface perfectly adjusted to its loa<l so that, by and large, 
neither <leposition nor incision takes place. But around the outer margin, 
the pediment is being buried under alluvium, if the stream is emptying 
into a closed basin. This raising of the outer or lower margin of the zone 
of planation by deposition means that, as this zone grows mountainward, 
it will have a higher elevation than it did earlier, if the successive profiles 
of the entire pediment at different times remain the same (Fig. 3). 

Though the zone of planation lies in that part of the stream’s cour.se 
where tlie stream is in equilibrium and does not erode, this whole surface 
is veneered lightly with a load of coarse debris (like a heavy coat of 
mail) which is being moved down the slope and which consequently 
abra<les the surface most effectively. There is no concentrated erosion 
along any given channel hut there is erosion everywhere over this plane. 

Just as a cone-shaped rock pediment is developed by the combined 
work of the several streams which emerge and flow away in different 
directions from a mountain mas.s, so each stream individually develops 
a rock fan or cone which is superposed upon the inner margin of the 
large pediment (Fig. 2). When the mountain mass is finally consumed 
and the streams become less and less loaded, downward cutting again 
prevails and the rock pediments as well as the alluvial fans may be 
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SOME GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF MATURE RIVERS 


Large sluggish rivers like the Danube, the Mississippi, the Hwang 
Ho, and the Amazon, as well as smaller mature streams such as the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Connecticut, and the Seine, serve especially in the 
early development of a country as routes of travel. Such streams are 
usually navigable for great distances by small boats. In rare cases, 
rapi<ls occur along such streams and there towns develop, as at Louisville 
on the Ohio. 

The basins of all large navigable rivers, whether actually mature or 
not, tent! to be geographical units. Rivers unite people rather than sepa¬ 
rate them. In spite of this, rivers have long served as political boundary 
lines. The Rhine, after the World War, again became the boundary 
between France and Germany although the two sides of the Rhine valley 
are similar and have many interests in common. 

The inadequacy of mature rivers as boundary lines is due also to the 
fact that their channels are subject to change. This may result in impor¬ 
tant boundary disputes. The boundary between Texas and Oklahoma is 
determined partly by the Red River, a typical meandering stream with a 
wdde flood plain. For many years the changes in the location of the river 
were of no consequence because few people lived there; but when oil 
was discovered in this valley, it became of paramount importance to 
each of the two states to command as much of the oil-producing land 
as possible. As long as the boundary line follows the main channel of the 
river, difficulties constantly arise as the channel changes. Now the bound¬ 
ary is established for all time as along the channel of a certain date. The 
same difficulty arose between the state of Mississippi on one side and the 
states of Arkansas and Louisiana on the other. A meander cutoff might 
in the course of a few hours throw an entire plantation from one state 
to another. It was possible in slavery days for the Mississippi River to 
transfer a parcel of land from Tennessee to Missouri and thus make a 
free man of some colored individual living in those parts. Maps of t 
Mississippi River show the state boundaries in many places following 
the former channels of the river which, since the establishment o t c 

boundary, have been severed by meander cutoffs. 

The fertile soil of river flood plains invites agricultural deyelopmen 

and this results in a dense rural population. The Yazoo Basin ol i 
sissippi is one part of the Mississippi River flood plain. Three or our 
others, all rich cotton lands, embrace 5,000 to 10,000 square mi es eac 
in the states of Arkansas and Louisiana. In times of spring floocl^s, now 
ever, vast portions of these basins become inundated because t ese 
called bottom lands actually lie below the level of the mam river. 

Still more disastrous are the great floods of China. By means 
most gigantic diking system in the world along the Hwang Ho, a 
the size of England has been reclaimed for cultivation. Year y y 
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the Yellow River mounts higher and higher on its silted bed above the 
surrounding lowlands. In 1887 it inundated an area of 5(»,()()() scpiare 
miles, wiped out of existence a million peojjlc, and left a still greater 
number to perish of famine. 


From earliest days the Po and its tril)utaries have been <liked. Since 


before the time of Christ the plains of Venetia have been drained an<l 


rendered tillable. The low plains of Holland are actually parts of the 
Rhine delta. Much of it is aliove sea level but a large part of it is pohler 
land reclaimed by diking and pumping out tlie water. Zuyder Zee, like 
Lake Pontchartrain on the ]Mississipi)i delta, is a delta lake formed l)y 
partial detachment of a part of the sea by the outward and lateral growth 
of the delta. 


Deltas are in many eases occupied by large populations owing to the 
superb fertility of the soil. (Jreat cities grow up in spite of the difficulty 
of maintaining good ports in the shallow and ever-shifting channels ()f 
the rivers. Agricultural deltas are those of the Nile, the Yangtze, the 
Hwang Ho, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Mississij)pi, the ('olorado, the 
Danube, the Po, and other streams of north Italy. 

Mature rivers not naturally navigable have been rendered so by the 
building of dams, canals, and locks. The Oliio River from Pittsl>urgh to 
its junction with the ^Mississippi has several <!ams with a resulting depth 
of water of at least 15 feet everywhere along its course. In a similar 
manner the Rhine has been put under control, and this is true of other 


rivers of northern Germany. With the advent of railroa<ls the flood plains 
of mature streams have come to serve as admirable rights of way, per¬ 
mitting the building of long, straight, level stretches of track through 
regions of relatively dense population. 


Rarely do mature streams provide the proper conditions for water¬ 
power development. In Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River in Alabama 
and in a similar plant on the Mississippi at Keokuk, Iowa, it was neces¬ 
sary to construct a long dam of relatively low height. Only the very great 
volume of water renders such a plant practicable. 

Many young streams, emerging from mountains on to plains, acquire 
mature characteristics and develop flood plains and alluvial fans. These 
resemble deltas in the way they invite settlement. The alluvial fans cover¬ 
ing the floors of the basins in southern California are famous for their 
fruit orchards. Similar alluvial deposits at the foot of the Wasatch Range 
m Utah are rich agricultural lands. In Algeria and other semidesert 
countries the alluvial plains constitute the chief tillable areas. They are 
the oases. They owe their fertility to underground water. Streams enter 
the fans at their heads and sink into the porous soil, reappearing farther 
down the slope as springs. The spring line often determines the location 
o towns, as in northern Italy where small villages mark the appearance 

ol ground water around the margin of the alluvial plains which spread 
southward from the Alps. 
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MAPS ILI.USTKATING MATURE STREAMS 


Mature streams with flood plains so narrow that the stream is not 
able to develop completely formed meanders but impinges upon both 
valley walls are shown on the Angelica, N. Y., the Otxoay, Ohio, the 
Leavemvorth, Kan.-Mo., and the O'Fallon, Mo.-IIL, maps. Wide flood 
plains, that is, much wider than the meander belt, are shown on the 
Chester, Ill.-Mo., the Elk Point, S. Dak.-Xeb.-loxva, and most of the maps 
of the Mississippi flood plain. iNIost flood plains exhibit numerous old 
meander scars, like those shown on the Schlater, Coahoma, and Cleveland, 
Miss., sheets. Cutoff meanders forming oxbow lakes are shown on the 
Moon Lake, Miss., the Lake Providence, Bayou Sara, and Millikin, La,, 
sheets. An unusual example is shown on the Northampton. Mass., sheet 
where a meander migrating downstream has encountered an obstruction 
which brought about a cutoff. The varying width of meander belts is 
well shown on the Elk Point, S. Eak.-Xeb.-Iowa, map which illustrates 
also a “Yazoo” type of tributary. Natural levees of large size appear on 
the Donaldsonville. La., sheet, which shows also a former break through 
the levee, the Nita Crevasse. Smaller levees of natural origin are repre- 
sentecl on the (\iiro, Ill.-Ky.-Mo., anti the Shawneetown, Ky., maps as 
well as on the Mt. La., sheet. The Quarantine, La., sheet shows 

several delta lakes as well as natural levees. 

The ('ordova. III., sheet shows an interesting case of a river having 
alternating young and mature stretches. A bird’s-foot delta, with mud 
lumps, is shown on the Ea.*it Delta, La., sheet. 

Rraided streams are represente<l on the Waukori, /o^ea-W is., the 
Edgington, Ill.-Ioiva, the ^inaheim, Calif., the Le.vington, Neb., and the 
Winona, Wis.-Minn., sheets. 

Alluvial fans, almost undissected, are remarkably well shown on the 
Cucamonga and San Bernardino Calif., sheets and also upon the Glendale, 
Calif., sheet, the city of Glendale occupying virtually the entire area of a 
fan. Dissected alluvial fans are well <lisplayed on the Stockton, Utah, and 
the Manitou, Colo., sheets. Rock pediments, grading downward into 
alluvial fans, appear on the Ajo, Ariz., the Hayes Ranch, Calif., and the 
Needles, Ariz.-Calif., maps. 

River terraces, with cusps, are shown on the Lacon, III., map and 
also upon the Hartford, Conn., Springfield, Mass., Fort Dodge, loxva, 
Penacook, N. H., Friant, Calif., and Nyack, Mont., sheets. The new 
Springfield North, Mt. Tom, and West Springfield, Mass., sheets (scale 
1:31,680) with 10-foot contour interval are particularly good for river 

tGrr<ic©s • 

Lakes formed in tributary valleys that have been dammed by 
sive alluviation of the main valley are shown on the Rathdrum, Ida o. 

Finally it may be interesting to note the way some mature streams 
have been completely straightened artificially as shown on the C la 

ville. III., sheet, 
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QUESTIONS 


1 . 

2 . 



4. 

5. 


G. 

7. 


8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Name several different causes for local base-level in a stream. 

Explain Iiow a mature stream under certain conditions may have a gradient steeper 
than that of a young stream. 

Study some of the recent ^lississippi lliver (Commission maps and determine how much 
the gradient of the river is increased as a result of either natural or artificial cutoffs 
(see, for example, the Rcft/ge and Lamonf, ArL\-Misjs., sheets). 

U^nder what conditions may a mature stream capture a tributary.^ 

Can you think of any conditions in which a stream would begin life in a mature condi¬ 
tion.'' lor instance, do you think it possible that some consequent streams on a very 
gently sloping coastal plain might be mature from the very start? 

Are natural bridges indicative of young or of mature streams? 

I>oes the dissection of an alluvial fan necessarily indicate uplift or some sudden cause 
of rejuvenation, or can it come about by the normal behavior of the stream? In other 
words, what might cause a stream to change from a regime of depositing to one of 
eroding on an alluvial fan? 

Why does salt water cause silt to be deposited in deltas more rapidly than fresh water? 
What is a misfit stream? -\re all misfit streams 'iinderfit or can they be overfit? 

Why in many parts of the world, notably in arid regions as in the (Ireat Basin and on the 
southern side of Porto Hico in the lee of the trade winds, do the streams emerging from 
the mountains flow across a platform of rock sometimes covere<l with alluvium? 
What is such a platform called? 

Why do meanders form on some flood plains, arul braided channels on others? 

IIow is the load of a mature stream measured? 

Uraw a contour map of a two-swing cusp; a three-swing cusp; a meander spur; a dis¬ 
sected alluvial fan; an entrenchefl meander. 


TOPK'S FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Flood plains and their features: levees, oxbows, terraces. 

2. Rock fans. Factors favoring their development. 

3. River terraces. Patterns of terraces and their m(>de of origin. 

4. Control of Mississippi floods by levees. 

5. Mature rivers. World-wide examples and their geographical aspects. 
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VIII 

ALPINE GLACIATION 
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issuing from tlie melting ice. 
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ALPINE GLACIATION 


Synopsis. Glaciers are rivers of ice; as such they behave in inany 
respects like rivers of water. The resemblances and differences are as 
follows: 

a. The volume of a glacier is vastly greater than that of a stream. 
Hence its channel is much larger. The channel of a glacier and the channel 
of a stream resemble each other in transverse profile, in that each may 
be represented as a catenary curve, as when a sagging string is supported 
at its two ends. The transverse stream profile is usually much flatter 
than the glacial profile. So-called glaciated valleys are described as rounded 
and troughlike; these forms are the channels formerly occupied by the 
glacier. The difference in volume between the riiain glacier and its tribu¬ 
taries accounts for the hanging relationship of the tributary troughs. 

The volume of a glacier system may be so great as ])ractically to fill 
the valleys. The projecting crests and divides are subjected to weathering 
in which alternate cold and heat play a large part and where p ticking 
by numerous small hanging glaciers is important. S ich erosion results 
in sharp-crested divides or anHes inst< a<l of the rounded jjroiiles of 
more normally eroded regions. 

Cirques or anipliitheaters develop at the lieads of glaciated valleys. 
Instead of narrow clefts and ravines produced hy stream action, the 
plucking action of the glacier takes place equally around the whole 
valley head, much as we-athering produces amphitheaters of the valley 
heads in arid regions, with the difference that glacial cirques are scoured 
into true basins which may later be occupied by tarn lakes. The headward 
migration of cirques leads to the formation of the matterhorn peaks so 
characteristic of glaciated mountains. 

b. The depth to which a glacier will lower its valley is greatest some¬ 
where in its middle portion—not near its lower end as in the case of a 
•stream. Hence the longitudinal profile of a glaeiated valley is so flat 
indeed that, when reoccupied by streams, the gradient may be insufficient, 
and finger lakes result or deposition of alluvium takes place. This, in’ 
many cases, obscures the lower part of the U-shaped glacial trough 

The steep, almost vertical walls of the trough suffer rapid weathering, 
and landslides result. 

c. The deponHion of material by glaeiers occurs anywhere along their 
cour.se. Terminal moraines blocking the ends of the valley may cau.se 

huger lakes; ami lateral moraines along the valley walls, extending even 
into the cirques, are ordinary features. 

d. Postglacial erosion, when .stream cutting is resumed, adds post- 
glacial notches m the hps of hanging valleys, and alluvial fans, and pro¬ 
vides the waterfalls which abound in every glaciated region. 
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ALPINE GLACIATION IN GENERAL 


The terms alpinCy mountain^ i^allepy <)r local glaciation are ai)i)lie<l 
when the glacier is in the form of a narrow tongue confined to a valley, 
in contrast with piedmont glaciers which spread out over plains, ami 
contiriental glaciers or ice sheets which cover areas much more vast. 

Alpine glaciers are rivers of ice. Tliey differ from streams in the 
greater size of channel as compared with the total size of the valley. 
Moreover, they erode most actively in their mid-length, where two or 
more tributaries join, rather than at their lower en<ls where movement 
ceases and all power of erosion is lost. Hence st)inewliere in their mid<lle 
courses glaciers deepen their channels and produce rock basins. The lower 
part of the glacier tongue may actually move uphill. 

PRKKJi^ACiAn Topography. Mountains produced solely by weather¬ 
ing and stream erosion (Eig. 1) are usually rounded and full bodied, 
with few, if any, sharp peaks. The valleys are typically narrow and 
^'-shaped and are winding and irregular because of the overlai)[)ing 
mountain spurs. The valley floors at the j)oints of junction are accordant; 
waterfalls are therefore rare. A fairly deep soil covers the mountain 
slopes and rock outcrops are uncommon. 

During Glaciation. With the a<lvent of the glacier (Fig. the 
former valley becomes deei)ly filled, nu)st of it now serving as a channel 
to carry away the slowly moving ice in volumes etpial to that previously 
transported by the quickly moving streams. Near the summits the divddes 
or cols may be completely buried by snow, and glacier fields may fork 
and flow in several directions, in contrast with stream behavior, (daciers 
show more erosive vigor at their heads than do streams of water. This 
results in the rapid lowering of the upper profile of the glacier and the 
formation of amphitheaters or cirques. 

Pgst(;la(’ial Fp:aturks. The disappearance of the ice reveals 

more clearly the multitude of glacially produced features (Fig. 8). The 

former narrow ravinelike valley heads of stream erosion are now replaced 

by large amphitheaters or cirques. Sharp-pointed, jiyramid-shaped 

matterhorn peaks <lominate the mountain range. Sharp-crested divides 

or aretes are the rule. The former V-shaped profile of the stream valley 

has been modified by glacial scour to a broad U-shaped or troughlike 

form. The tributary glacial troughs, not having been eroded so deeply 

as the main ones, now hang above them, and the streams descend in 

rapids or waterfalls. Lakes abound. Small tarns fill the cirques; larger 

finger lakes occupy the trough floors. The streams of the region, unable 

to transi)ort their usual load of sediment, aggrade their valley floors. 

The valley bottoms are therefore flat with numerous alluvial fans. Rock 

outcrops and exceptionally steep slopes abound, resulting in landslides 
and avalanches. 
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THE FORMATION OF CIRQUES AND MATTERHORN PEAKS 
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GLACIAL CIRQUES 

{Carries^ Scotch; c?/v/?,v, Welsh; Karren^ German) 

Incipiknt GivAciation"; Bir<'ttit-boari) Topography. In low moun¬ 
tain ranges, like the Highorn Range of Wyoming, the Ilarz of Germany, 
and the Mount Snowdon region of Wales, and in low-latitude ranges 
just within the limit ot glaciation, like the Transylvanian Alps and the 
southern Rockies, only the uppermost parts of the valleys have been 
glaciated. The resulting cirques are small and the preglacial form of 
the mountain area is not greatly changetl. A topography characterized 
by a rolling upland, out of which cirques have been cut like so many big 
bites, is known as biscuit-hoard topography (Fig. B). It represents an 
early stage, or only a partial completion, of the process of glaciation. 
Sharp-crested, pyramidal, or matterhorn peaks do not occur, for they 
characterize the later stages of glaciation after the cirques have encroached 
upon each other. 

Asymmetrical Glaciation. When glaciation has been only slightly 
effective because of low altitudes or latitudes, it is likely to show the 
effect of those external influences which disturb or c<)ntrol glacial activity. 
For example, in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado (Fig. C) and in the 
White Mountains of N^ew Hampshire, glaciation of the mountain sum¬ 
mits has not been uniform on all sides. It has resulted in numerous cirejues, 
but the upland surface of these ranges has not been entirely cut away. 
The cirques are largest and most numerous on the eastern and northern 
slopes and least developed on the southern and western. Two factors 
seem to be responsible: the amount of insolation or sunshine and the 
prevailing westerly winds. The southern and western slopes receive the 
heat of the sun during the warmest part of the day and, if the amount 
of snow is close to the margin of sufficiency for glaciation, the melting 
thus induced may be just enough to forstall glaciation on these exposures. 
Also the strong westerly winds which prevail at the.se latitudes may 
drift enough snow over the crest of the range to cause a sufficient accumu¬ 
lation for glaciation on the leeward or eastern sides, leaving the western 
slopes more or less bare. On the other hand, if the amount of snow is more 
than ample, as on the higher ranges of the Rockies and in Canada and 
the Alps, the relatively slight influence of wind or sumshine will not be 
enough to produce a.symmetry of glaciation. 

Thk Form and Position of Cirques. Most cirques are bowl shaped, 

being deeper in the center than at the rim They are true rock basin.s 

and consequently usually eontain lakes after the glacier disappears 

(Figs. B, C). The .steep sheer walls are due to the faet that the glacier 

formerly occujiying the depres.sion plueked away the cliff at its base. 

Some eirques do not continue downstream as valleys but are perched as 

tnbutaries alongside of larger troughs, constituting hanging cirques 

(Fig. B). In that po.sition they are relatively small features, usually only 
a fraction of a mile across. 
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HANGING VALLEYS 


It has already been pointed out, in eonnection with I’layfair's law, 
that hanging valleys are unusual features. Rarely do master streams 
cut down so rapidly as to cause their tributaries to cascade into them 
from the valley sides. When a block mountain is rapidly raised across a 
stream’s course or when waves encroach rapidly upon a dissected coast, 
hanging valleys may result. But aside from these rather unusual instances, 
hanging valleys occur only in regions which have been glaciated. They are 
to be thought of not as actual valleys but rather as hanging channels of 
former glaciers. 

In 1883 McGee recognized and explained the hanging valleys of the 
Sierra as the result of glacial erosion, but it was not until 1898 that there 
was a complete statement of the principles involved. In his study of 
l..ake Chelan, a finger lake in the Cascades, in 1898, Henry Gannett 
observed the discrepancy in level between the lake and the valleys of 
the streams cascading into it. He inferred that the main glacier was at 
least 3,000 feet thick, since several of the smaller branches join the main 
valley at that height above its floor. 

Glacial Di^epening vs. Glacial Widening. The hanging char¬ 
acter of tributary valleys is due either to the deepening or to the widening 
of the main valley. Studies by Douglas Johnson show that deepening 
by the main glacier is the chief cause. The amount of this deepening 
may be measured by the relations of the main and tributary valleys. 
If the present profile of a hanging tributary valley is extended to the 
center of the main valley, it comes far above the floor of the valley. 
This indicates much more erosion of the main valley by glaciation than 
of the tributary valley. This observable difference is only a part of the 
total amount of difference, which should include also the amount of 
alluvial filling on the floor of the main valley. The total overdeepening 
in the smaller glaciated valleys of the Central Upland of France is 
about 900 feet and in Yosemite Valley almost 2,000 feet. The latter 
valley is illustrated in the accompanying photograph; half of the over¬ 
deepening is concealed by alluvial filling which explains the flat valley 
floor. 

Other Explanations for Hanging Valleys. It has been sug¬ 
gested that hanging valleys have resulted from their being occupied and 
protected by glaciers while the main valley was deepened by normal 
river erosion. This is an improbable explanation, because a series of 
independent glaciers would be unlikely to maintain their position long 
enough for the main valley to be greatly deepened and widened. An 
additional argument for glacial deepening is the fact that hanging valleys 
occur where only the main valley was occupied by a glacier. 
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GLACIAL TROUGHS 


Glacial Channels vs. Glacial Valleys. It is commonly said 
that glaciated valleys are U-shaped. The fallacy of this statement lies 
in comparing the channel of a glacier with the valley of a stream. As a 
matter of fact, the channels of both streams and glaciers are U-shaped, 
much flatter, of course, in the case of streams than in the case of glaciers, 
but nevertheless displaying the form of a catenary curve. Streams occupy 
an infinitely small part of the cross section of the valley (Fig. .1), but 
glaciers may occupy all of it (Fig. B) so that the channel becomes the 
dominating feature. 

Glacial Deepening. In the development of a U-shaped trough 
from a preglacial V-shaped stream valley, a glacier deepens the valley 
and widens it (Fig. C), The deepening of the valley is not uniform through¬ 
out its length but apt to be greater in the middle and upper portions, 
especially where large tributaries unite. In the lower reaches erosion 
gradually gives way to deposition. This tendency results in a reduction 
of the gradient of the valley floor (Figs. D, F, G',) so that later 
when a stream comes to occupy the old glacial channel it finds the slope 
insufficient for the load with which it is burdened, and deposition takes 
place (Fig. C). Some glacial troughs, like Crawford Notcli in the White 
Mountains, have never been filled with alluvdum and still preserve their 
rounded profiles, but most glaciated valleys are flat floored or contain 
lakes. In Yosemite Valley the depth of the filling is estimated at 900 
feet, much of it having been deposited in an old lake bed. 

In many instances the overdeepening produces a “ down-at-the-heer’ 
condition, the middle part of the course being actually lower in elevation 
than that farther down the valley. The rock basins which result become 
filled with water and constitute finger lakes into which tributary streams 
debouch to form deltas and alluvial fans. The town of Interlaken in 
Switzerland stands on such a delta which has cut a finger lake in two. 

Truncated Spurs. The widening of a stream valley by a glacier 
results in the truncation of the spurs which extend into it from the two 
sides. These truncated ends present triangular faces or walls of bare 
rock toward the valley, like El Capitan in Yosemite or “Jefferson’s 
Knees” on the north side of Great Gulf in the White Mountains. The 
widening of the valley eliminates numerous minor curves so that extensive 
vistas are now to be had. The widening of the valleys results also in the 
oversteepening of the walls, occasionally almost to the vertical position. 
This unstable condition results in very violent erosion in early post¬ 
glacial times and landslides are common features on the trough walls. 
Hermit Lake in Tuckermann Ravine in the White Mountains was im¬ 
pended because of a landslide accumulation. 
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FIORDS AND FINGER LAKES 

Erosion below Sea Level. It has often been observed that fiords 
occur only in high latitudes and never in the tropics. Although some stu¬ 
dents of fiords have ascribed them to the submergence of valleys by 
subsidence of the land, the almost universal belief now is that fiords 
are simply glacial troughs eroded by the ice below sea level. Ice will not 
float until approximately seven-eighths of its volume has been submerged 
This means that a glacier 1,000 feet thick will, upon entering the sea, 
continue to erode until it has worn its channel down to 800 feet or more 
below sea level. This explains the great depth of fiords. Moreover, when 
the varying dej)th of fiords adjacent to each other is taken into account, 
the difficulty of explaining them by a general sinking of the land becomes 
insurmountable. But it can readily be accounted for by glaciers of varying 
thickness. 

The Shallow Thresiioli> of Fioiti>s. Fiords usually are deepest 
some distance above their mouths. This, of course, might be due to 
morainal accuniulations at tlie end of the glacier. But in most cases this 
is clearly not the explanation, and the greater tlepth above the mouth is 
due to greater glacial erosion. At the very end of the glacier, where it is 
melting, glacial erosion ceases. The submarine contours of the Nor¬ 
wegian fiords, the Alaskan fiorils, and the Chilean fiords all suggest that 
there has been strong glacial erosion beneath sea level, but that erosion 
did not extend to the toe of the glacier where it was melting and breaking 
off to form icebergs. This explains the shallow threshohls of most fiords. 
^Measurements of the Rhone Glacier by Forel showed that its average 
movement downstream was 350 feet per year at a point some distance 
above its end, but close to the end it was only 15 feet per year. It is 
evident that the erosion of the glacial bed is at its maximum some dis¬ 
tance upstream from the end of the glacier. The glacial channel must 
therefore become narrower and shallower as its end is neared. Finger 
lakes occupying such dejiressions are (juite analogous to fiords. The 
“lochs” of Scotland are in some instances true fiords, but in other 
cases they are fresh-water lakes practically at sea level and barely sepa¬ 
rated from tide water by a low neck of land. The long finger lakes of 
central and northern Sweden on the eastern side of tlie Scandinavian 
Highland correspond to the fiords of Norway on the western side. 

In low-latitude regions where glaciation was not active enough to 
produce rock basins by a sufficient overdeepening of the preglacial valley, 
as, for example, in the southern Rockies, the White Mountains, the 
Pyrenees, the Sierra Neva<la of Spain, and the Transylvanian Alps, 
finger lakes are absent. But in the higher ranges and in more northern 
situations, like the Canadian Rockies, the Alps, and in Scandinavia, 
finger lakes or fiords are common. This is true also of the southernmost 
Andes and in New Zealand. 
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EXAMPLES OF YOUNG ALPINE GLACIATION 


The Uinta Mountains. The Uinta Mountains in northern Utah, 
in spite of their 13,000-foot crests, were not sufficiently glaciated to 
have their summit level completely obliterated. The biscuit-board to¬ 
pography there is remarkably well displayed (Fig. vl). As in the Rocky 
Mountains, the glaciers in only a few instances advanced as much as 
10 or 15 miles below the present summits and in no case actually de¬ 
bouched upon the surrounding plains. The divides between the glacial 
troughs are fairly wide and are rarely sharp crested. 

The Bighorn jNIountains. The Bighorn Range of eastern Wyoming 
has the form of a broad upland, seldom rising more than 10,000 feet 
above sea level (Figs. B and C). Into this upland numerous cirques and 
troughs have been cut. The cirques do not intersect each other, nor are 
the troughs wide enough to cover all the area. Hence a considerable part 
of the upland has not been obliterated, and the divides are wide and 
fiat. Peaks of the matterhorn type are lacking and the higher summits 
are still full bodied in outline. 

It is estimated that during the period of maximum glaciation in the 
Bighorn ISlountains the amount of snow and ice was only two or three 
times as abundant as it is now for similar areas in Switzerland. This 
means only a mild amount of glaciation. The altitude necessary for the 
generation of glaciers in the Bighorn oSIountains seems to have ranged 
from 9,500 to 11,500 feet, depending upon the exposure, the northern 
slopes being the more favorable. 

The cirques of the Bighorn Mountains are of moderate size, averaging 


a third of a mile in <liameter and having, as a maximum, cliffs 1,500 feet 
or so in height. The cliff walls are nearly vertical, usually sloi)ing more 
than 75°. The heads of some of the glaciated valleys have been so little 
modified as not to have a cirquelike form. Most of the circpies have 
cleanetl and polished rock floors with depressions containing lakes. Some 
small glaciers still occupy the valleys on the northern slopes. None of the 
former glaciers of the Bighorn Mountains was sufficient in size to reach 
beyond the mountain area into the plains (Fig. C). 

The Colorado Front Range. The crest of the southern Rocky 
Mountains with an elevation of 10,000 to 1*2,000 feet, forming the Conti¬ 
nental Divide 40 miles or so west of Denver and including Rocky Moun¬ 
tain National Park, is a flat-topped upland, into which remarkable 
cirques have been cut. Glaciation was most pronounced on the eastern 
side of the range. The glaciers, like those in the Bighorns, fell far short 
of reaching the plains. They advanced only 10 to 15 miles down their 
valleys where they left terminal moraines of striking grandeur. 

The Transylvanian Alps. This southern part of the Carpathian 
chain has been slightly glaciated, so that cirques occur in the upland. 
Unlike most of the ranges of the European Alpine system, glaciation 
never advanced beyond the mountain limit, and the long, beautiful finger 
lakes of Switzerland and Italy are here absent. 
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EXAMPLES OF MATURE ALPINE GLACIATION 


Practically all the higher mountain ranges of the world in middle and 
higher latitudes in both hemispheres have suffered profound alpine 
glaciation with resulting serrate crests and sharp angular outlines. In 
the Northern Hemisphere this includes the Cordilleran ranges of Alaska, 
Canada, and the United States. British Columbia is famous for its 
alpine scenery and the present glaciers of Alaska are small remnants of 
those which formerly covered the mountains. The Sierra Neva<la, cul¬ 
minating in the serrate crest of the High Sierra, the sharp spires of the 
Tetons, and that part of the northern Rockies now included in Glacier 
National Park, display perhaps better than anywhere else in the Ihiite<l 
States mountains maturely dissected l)y glacial processes. The higli 
peaks of the C'ascades, such as ]\lount Rainier and ]\lount Hood, although 
supporting the haigest glaciers in the United States, have not reached 
the mature stage of dissection. Their initial volcanic form is still too well 
j)reserved. None of the ranges of the eastern l^nite<l States is high enough 
or far enough north to have supported glaciers of sufficient size, or for a 
sufficient length of time, to have permitted the develofiment of angular 
features. In the AVhite iVLmntains of New Hampshire and IMount 
Katahdin of ]Maine the work of glaciers is only a beginning. 

In Europe, most of the ranges of tlie alpine system have a serrate 
skyline, as in the Alyis of Switzerland, Italy, an<l Austria, tlie I’y renees, 
jiarts of the Carpathians, the High Tatra, and the Caucasus. The great 
Keel between Sweden and Norway likewise has a jagged crest line. The 
fiord s on the western side and the Swedish lakes on the eastern side furnish 
evidence that the glaciers which occupied the region extended far beyond 
the present limit of the highland area. The large permanent snow fields 
or icecaps are evidence that active glaciation still exists. The vast extent 
of former glaciers in tlie Alps (Fig. C) is revealed not only by the long 
finger lakes of the Swiss and Bavarian Plateaus and the lakes of the 
northern Italian plain but also liy the extensive deposits of morainal 
material, now far removed from the mountains, but having an alpine 
origin. As in Norway and in Alaska, glaciation in the Alps is still an 
active process of destruction. The high mountain ranges of Asia, notably 
the Himalayas, furnish perhaps the finest examples in the world of 
maturely glaciated mountains. 

In South America the high southern Andes (Fig. B) of Chile and the 
Argentine present an aspect not unlike that of the Canadian Rockies, 
but the lower eastern Andes (Fig. .1) have not been glaciated and resemble 
our southern Ajipalachians. Deep fiords indent the western side of the 
southern Amies, and finger lakes reach out eastward on to the plains of 
Patagonia. The glacier-clad Southern Alps of New Zealand furnish a 
beautiful example of mountain glaciation with spectacular peaks and 
steep-walle<l valleys, waterfalls, lakes, and fiords. 
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GEOGRAPHICAI. ASPECTS OF GLACIATED MOUNTAINS 


Mountain regions, whether glaciated or not, are apt to harbor but a 
sparse population unless they are more or less surrounded by regions 
of dense settlement. This latter condition is true of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. Glaciation, moreover, has rendered the valleys of these moun¬ 
tains fit for habitation by widening them and by causing their floors to 
become broad flat plains of alluvium. The protected nature of such 
valleys, both from undue harshness of climate and from inroads of un¬ 
friendly neighbors, is another asset of great advantage. These factors 
early in the history of Europe caused the Alps to become the abode 
of tribes who found there the conditions which favored, or at least made 
possible, peaceful pursuits. Above all, these peoi>le tended to develop 
a spirit of independence and self-reliance. The difficulty of moving frorn 
one great Alpine valley to another, and the fact that there was no induce¬ 
ment to do so because of the similarity of products and conditions in 
the different places, caused the different grouj>s to grow u]> isolated from 
their neighbors. 

In the Alps, dairying is fostered by the splendid grazing conditions 
which i)revail on the high upland meadows or “alps.” It is the custom 
there early in the summer to take the cattle to these high pastures where 
they remain in the open until winter. The milk is not shipped away but 
is turned into cheese by the one or two caretakers who live a somewhat 
lonely life in their little huts where they stay all summer far up on the 
mountainsides. Wood carving, the making of toys, and other domestic 
pursuits, especially during the winter months, play a large part in the 
lives of these people who have so little direct contact with the outside 
world. 


A mountain environment favors the development of many small 
political groups, each of which inhabits a separate valley. The Republic 
of Andorra has for a thousand years pre.served an independent existence 
in the protection and isolation of a high valley in the Pyrenees. Many of 

the cantons of Switzerland coincide roughly with a mountain-rimmed 
valley. 


In their later history, the Swiss valleys have become routes of travel 
leading from the north to the south of Europe. The need of overcoming 
the obstacles of transportation impose<l by hanging valleys and sheer 
precipices has caused Swiss engineers to resort to many ingenious combina¬ 
tions of bridges and tunnels. The abundant waterfalls have made possible 
the electrification of railroads in a region where coal is nonexistent. 
The lack of material resources, combined with abundance of water 


power, explains the prominence of countries like Norway and Switzerland 

in the development of electrochemical industries. The manufacture of 

nitrates from the air and the smelting of aluminum are examples of 

in<lustries which require high temperatures that are obtained from 
electrical sources. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING ALPINE GLACIATION 

Incipient alpine glaciation resulting in biscuit-board topography is 
shown on the Cloud Peak, Wyo., and less satisfactorily on the Hayden 
Peak, Utah, sheets. The Katahdin, Maine, the Mt, Washington, N. H., 
and the Manitou, Colo., sheets all show an advanced stage of cirque 
cutting and aretes, without the development of sharp matterhorn peaks. 
They illustrate also the greater amount of glaciation on the northern 
and eastern sides of the mountain masses, a phenomenon also well shown 
on the Central City, Colo., map. Cirques, glacial troughs, and hanging 
valleys are clearly shown on the Anthracite, Leadville, Montezuma, 
Georgetown, Minturn, and Needle Mts., Colo., sheets. These maps show nu¬ 
merous tarns. Glaciation, however, has not reached the advanced stage 
exhibited farther north in Montana where the Chief Mountain, Mont., 
sheet displays all features of alpine glaciation in a superb manner. Com¬ 
parable with this map are several from the Sierra Nevada region, notably 
the Mt. Lyell, the Mt. Whitney, the Mt. Goddard, and the Tehipite, 
Calif., sheets. 

Terminal moraines of the horseshoe type are particularly well shown 
on the Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo., sheet, in Glacier Basin, 
Moraine Park, and Horseshoe Park. On the Leadville, Colo., sheet moraines 
enclose the lower ends of each of the Twin Lakes, and in a similar way 
on the Grand Teton, Wyo., the Snoqualmie, Wa.sh., Hamilton, Mont., 
and the Custer, Idaho, sheets moraines hold in several of the small lakes. 
The Fremont Peak, Wyo., map shows several lakes {e.g.. New P’ork Lake) 
divided by moraines. 

Hanging valleys with waterfalls are represented on the Yosemtte 
Valley, Calif., map (scale 1:24,000) by Yosemite, Bridal Veil, and Sentinel 
Falls. This map shows also the flat floor of the glacial trough due to 
alluvial filling. 

Rounded glacial troughs of large size are represented by Crawford 
Notch on the Crawford Notch, N. H., sheet and by the Tuolumne valley 
on the Sonora, Calif., sheet. 

Actual glaciers are shown on the Kotsina-Kuskulana District, Alaska, 
and the Chitina, Copper River Region, Alaska, quadrangles. These maps 
show the melting ends of the glaciers with lateral, medial, and termina 
moraines, outwash deposits, and terraces. The largest glaciers in the 
United States proper are shown on the Mt. Rainier National Park, Was i., 
map (scale 1:62,500,contour interval 100 feet). Some of these magnificent 
glaciers, as, for example, Emmons Glacier, have lateral moraines large 

enough to be shown by the contours. 

Finally, the following maps all show many features of alpine glacia¬ 
tion; Kintla Lakes, Mont, (finger lakes); Lolo, Idaho-Mont. 
maturely complex mountain region); Libby, Nyack, and Stryker, Mon., 
Bidwell Bar, Bridgeport, and Dardanelles, Calif, (numerous cirques an 

other details). 
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Ql ESTIOXS 


1 . 


i. 

B. 

4. 

5. 

(i. 

7. 

8 . 


When a mountain range, like the White Mountains, has been entirely covered by the 
continental ice sheet and has also been occupied by alpine glaciers, how is it possible to 
determine which came first? 

Why do matterhorn peaks not occur in all mountains that have had alpine glaciers? 
How would two periods of alpine glaciation be recognized in a mountain region? 

In what part of the United States have tongues from the continental ice sheet produced 
features like those resulting from alpine glaciation? 

Why are there more and larger cir<jues on the eastern sitle of Blount Washington than 
on the western side? 

The profile of the divide between two opposing cirques is a hyperbola. Why is this.*' 
Draw a contour map of a hanging valley. 

Discuss the validity of the statement that maturely glaciated mountain regions closely 
resemble each other even though they differ widely in structure. Name some examples to 


bear this out. 

0, Do you think it possible for one glacial system to capture part of another, the way 
streams do? 

10. Can a glacier become overloaclecl with <lebris and be forced to <leposit it, <)r cloes it 
carry its entire load until it melts? 

11. In what ways does a glacier carry its load? Is much dragged along the bottom.'^ 

12. W’hut causes a glacier to advance and retreat at intervals.*' How fast <loes a glacier 
move? 

13. Do you think little pockets of snow which occupy many hollows in the hills in high 
latitudes late into the spring can produce cirquelike features? What is such a process 
called ? 

14. Do glaciers ever block up tributary valleys to form marginal lakes? 

15. ('an glaciers transport their load uphill? 

10. W’hat is meant by incipient glaciation? 

17. Is it practicable to speak of young, mature, and old stages of glaciation? Do these terms 
refer to the valleys or to the land form as a whole? 

18. Wdiat national parks in the I'nited States exhibit features due to alpine glaciation.*' 

19. Wdiat is a catenary curve? Name several examples. Is this form represented in any 
natural bridges? Explain. 

20. Who first proposed the idea of “hanging” or “hung-up” valleys an<l where was this 
observation made? 

21. What is meant by nivation? 

22. Discuss the various kinds of avalanches. 


TOPIC'S rou INVESTK'.ATION 


1. Hanging valleys; their form, height, postglacial modification, and theories as to origin. 

2. The glacial cycle, (’omparison with stream cycle. 

3. (’au.se for asymmetry of mountains in glaciated regions. Where is this to be seen? 

4. I he mechanics of ice flow, liapidity of glacial advance anti retreat. 

5. ('omparison of glacial features in various mountain regions as to the following: size of 
glaciers; stage of glaciation reached, moraines; evidence of multiple glaciation. 

6. The origin of fiords. 


7. 

8 . 
9. 


I'ormer extent of alpine glaciers in the mountains of the United States. 

(^relation of periods of glaciation in the Basin ranges with the stages of Lake Bonneville. 
The mechanics of glacier motion. 
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CONTIiN EN TAJ. G L AC I AT ION 

Synopsis. The topographic ett'cct of continental glaciation is <hie 

not so much to the action of the ice itself upon the larnl as to the influence 

it has had in disturbing, deterring, and otherwise inhueneing the .Irainage 
systems of streams. 

The erosive work of continental ice slieets is topo^rrapliically almost 
negligible. Because C anada is an old worn-down mountain r^'gion ami 
because the ice sheO recently jiassed over the area, it should not be 
concluded that the ice sheet carried away the mountains. Tolished sur¬ 
faces, the smoothing of roches inoutonnees, glacial grooves, and striae 
constitute the visible effect of ice abrasion. However, vast cpiantities 
of residual soil were picked up by the ice and transported long distances. 
Where confined in narrow channels and even in wider valleys like tho.se 
now occupicl by the (ireat Lakes, glacial erosion was umloubte.lly of 
great magnitude, re.sembling the erosive activity of aliiine glaciers. 

The deposits left by continental ice sheets are topographically incon¬ 
spicuous. The moraines, for example, are infinitely smaller tluui those 
left by alpine glaciers, being rarely 100 feet high, as compared with 
depo.sits of the latter type which may be ten times as great in size. On 
the other hand, the deposits of continental ice sheets are very wide¬ 
spread and vary greatly in age and character. The oldest till plains are 

much ,li.s.sected and are devoiil of lakes. The youngest are alnio.st intact 
and on tnoni lakes abound. 

Ihe surface patterns of glacial deposits are most intricate and reveal 

tlie various forms of the glacial lobes at different times. The internal 

structure of glacial deposits indicates the many advances and retreats 

and serves as the chief means of learning about the duration of inter- 
glacial i)eriods. 

The variety of accumulations known as till, drumlins, kames, askers 

and ontwash their geogra,,Ideal di.stribution, as well as their composition,’ 

all are highly significant lines of evidence which must be .studied not 

separately but as related to each other in order to uii<ler.stand iiroperlv 
the events and conditions of glacial time. * 

'I he cause of the glacial ,,eriod remains almost as great an enigma as 
ever, except perhaps that one or two ill-founded theories have been 

permanently di.scarded. '■ 

The relative recency of the glacial period is a fact not always appre- 
c ated, nor is it always realizeil that glacial conditions did not preclmle 
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CONTINENTAJ. GLACIATION, I 

GkneraIj C IIakac'TERistjcs. I'ontiiR'iitcil ^Iiioicrs erode, traiis|)ort, 
and deiiosit material. To nnder.stand lietter how they <io tliis, ^nologi.st.s 
have .studied the icecap.s of Greenland and Antarctica, the only present 
examples of great ice sheets. This study, however, has not explained 
the cause of glaciation but it has enabled us to visualize more accurately 
the thickness of an ice sheet, its rate of motion, its manner of eroding 
and transporting material, and the nature of its deposits. 

Causes of Continental Glaciation. Wide-spread glaciation oc¬ 
curred sc'veral time’s during the geologic jiast. Extensive emergc’iice of 
land areas brings about great extremes of climatic conditions. Oceans 
and other water bodies introduce uniformity. Early geological glaciation 
appears to be related to large land areas. However, the last great glacia¬ 
tion did not affect Siberia and northern .\sia, the greate.st land area on 
the globe and the one endowed with the most extreme climate; whereas 
in Europe glaciation came down to the sea and in many places glacial 
dejmsits and marine deposits are intercalated. 

Elevation of the land brings about extremes of temperature and also 
abundant precipitation. This may account for Alpine glaciation but not 
for the great continental ice sheets of Europe and North America which 
accumulated in the low-lying country rather than the high. 

Cliange in the direction and volume of ocean currents might easily 

modify the climate and has been suggested as a contributing factor in 

flinging about glaciation in Europe. There is, however, no proof that 
any such change occurred. 

Certain atmospheric causes liave also been suggested. Increase of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere produces milder climates because gas 
hke water vapor, acts as a blanket ami prevents the radiation of heat 
from the earth. It has lieen suggested that extensive seas cause an in¬ 
crease of carlxm dioxide because they permit the deposition of large 
volumes of limestone through organic activity and in doing so release 
large amounts of carbon dioxide to the atmosphere. The carbon dioxide 
m the water is the chief factor which enables the water to retain lime 
m solution and when the lime is removed the carbon dioxide is released 
tJn the other hand, extensive land areas with their consequent vegetation 
cau.se a depletion of the carbon dioxide in the atmo.sphere. Thus extensive 
seas favor mild climates, and extensive land areas favor e.xtrcmes 

Exce.ss of volcanic ash in the atmosphere effectively prevents the 
sun s rays from warming the earth and temperatures have been distinctly 

ifthrh "t T astronomic causes such as variability 

m the heat radiated by the sun, the precession of the equinoxes and the 

isplacement of the poles have been thought possible. At best these are 
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CONTINENTAL GLACIATION, IT 

Form and Behavior of Continental Glaciers. From our knowledge of the r»resenl 
icecaps of Greenland and Antarctica and from the inferences we can make concerning the 
ice sheets North America and Kurope, we km.w that a continental glacier is a low. almost 
flat-topped dome, probably not over 2 miles high and occupied most of the lime by a 
permanent high-pressure area. As a result of this high pressure the winds blow outward, 
carrying snow toward the periphery of the ice mass. Here alone is there sufficient slope to 
cause movement; tlie degree of shipe has little relation to the configuration of the underlying 
basement. This slope estimated from the terminal moraines in Wisconsin and Montana, as 
well as in the eastern I'nited States, appears to be between 50 an<l dOO feet per mile. Ice¬ 
caps spread radially partly because of the radiating wind movements. IVecipitation results 
from centers of low pressure, which from time to time invade the heart of tlie region, and 
is most abundant along the margins. 

C’racks ami crevasses cannot extend to the bottom of a thick ice sheet and therefore 
the development of cirques and clitfs by sapping cannot occur. A great icecap smoothes a 
country, removes the preexisting .soil, grinds the surface of the bc<lrock, and leaves deposits 
at the line of its farthest advance and als(» back of this line <luring its retreat by melting. 
It does not necessarily retain its forward movement until it di.sappears but may, through 
lack of nourishment, lapse into an immobile mass. 

Icecaps constantly change their shape and extent, being guided !)y relatively small 
topographic features. In broa<I lowlands tlie ice front advances in tongues and lobes. When 
a balance between supply and melting is attained, movement stops and a terminal moraine 
is built up, but not along the whole ice front at any one lime. Successive advances and 
retreats do not always coincide with previous ones, and this is reflected in the moraine 
pattern. Nowhere dties a terminal moraine extend very far without being intersected by a 
later one. During melting, large portions of an icecap arc isolatcil and die motionle.ss. 
Great quantities of water-borne gravel, .sand, and clay are deposited along tlie ice margin, 
down the valleys leading from the ice front, beneath the ice, as well as in the mimerou.s 
pockets and hollows on lop of its ragged surface. The.se form the A-amtv/, e.vAcr.v, and various 
types of outwash which together are classed us Jluvioylacial material. 

'I'he final withdrawal of the ice sheet leaves a country covered with lakes, marshes, 
bogs, badly disturbed drainage lines, as well as valleys and channelways temporarily 
used to carry off the abundant water. Some of the lakes fill rock basins scoured out by the 
ice but probably most of them are due to the blocking of valleys by glacial deposits. The.se 
are all in addition to the temporary marginal lakes which were held in by the ice itself. 

The last great continental glaciation extended over a period of probably 1.000,000 years 
and was made up of .several stages, both in Kurope and in America. The interglacial stages 
were probably longer than the time which has elapsed since the withdrawal of the ice 
some 25,000 to 50,000 years ago. 

The great volume of the continental ice sheets caused a lowering of sea level almost 

300 feet throughout the world. Their weight caused a temporary subsidence of the earth’s 

crust. Since the di.sappearance of the ice the preglacial surface is being restored by elevation 

or tdting. .\reas to the north which had been most depre,s.sed have risen higher than those 
to the .south which were less weighted down. 

About 6,000,000 square miles of the earth’s surface is still covered by ice. This is equivi 

lent to twice the area of the United States and equal to one-half the total area covered by 

ice during the last glacial invasion. If this were melted the level of the ocean would be 

raised about 150 feet. \\ hether this will actually happen it is impossible to ascertain from 

present-day ob.servations, but it is not unlikely in view of the fact that during several 

^rher geological periods the polar regions were far more temperate than they now are 

biiice the earliest earth history glaciation has occurred from time to time only to give way 
to milder conditions. ® 
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GI.ACIAJ. i:ilOSION 

It is conmionly bcliovod that tlie continental icc sheet was a stupendous 
engine of erosion; that it stripjjed <)fi’ the soil and wore away the rocks 
from the Canadian area an<l left this material in the form of thick deposits 
of drift in the L'nited States. To some extent this is true, hut it must be 
clear from what has alreacly been said that only near its margin was the 
continental ice sheet in active motion. Of course the whole country which 
underlay the ice sheet was at one time or another under this moving 
marginal part of the ice and then only was it subjected to erosion. 

That ice erosion did occur is shown by the presence of glacial grooves^ 
glacial striae; polished rock surfaces with chatter marks; the absence of 
residual soil; glacial drift resting with a sharp contact upon fresh bed¬ 
rock; an abundance of drift greater than the i)robable amount of pre- 
glacial residual soil; the presence in this drift of much fresh rock, both 
as boulders and as ground-up rock flour; rock basins in a position and of 
a form which could not have been produce<l by stream action; rounded 
hills known as roches viontonnees with gentle slopes on the stoss side, 
which received the impact of the advancing ice, and steep declivities 
on the leeward side due to plucking. 

Striae range in size from mere scratches to grooves a foot or more in 
depth. They may be formed on any rock surface but are preserved in the 
more massive rocks. Within the limits of New York City large glacial 
grooves cut in the Manhattan schist may be seen in many places, as, 
for example, along Riverside Drive and in Central Park. They are also 
to be seen at numerous localities on top of the Palisades, and elsewhere 
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TOPOGRAPHY CONTROLLED BY DRIFT 

GROUND moraine; FLAT,NOT ERODED 



B TOPOGRAPHY CONTROLLED BY DRIFT 

GROUND MORAINE. ERODED 



C TOPOGRAPHY CONTROLLED BY HILLY MORAINIC DRIFT 

NOT ERODED 



D TOPOGRAPHY CONTROLLED BY BEDROCK 

DRIFT TLIGHTLY ERODED 



E TOPOGRAPHY CONTROLLED BY BEDROCK 

DRIFT TOO THIN TO AFFECT IT 



F TOPOGRAPHY CONTROLLED BY BEDROCK AND DRIFT 

ALLUVIUM-FILLED LOWLANDS’ 


_oftgr McicCI/nfock 


CROSS SECTIONS SHOWING VARIOUS RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 

BEDROCK AND GLACIAL DRIFT 
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GLACIAL DEPOSITION: MORAINES 

Moraines are designated aecorfiing to their position with relation to 

the lee sheet as terminal moraine.',-, rece.'i.',-ional moraines-, interlohaie mo- 

raine.-<, and round moraine.'i. Or they are .lesignated aeeording to tin- 

material composing them, as till moraines, waterlaiil moraines, delta mo- 
raines, and kame vioraine,s. 

A terminal, or end, moraine is one formed at the outermost stand of a 
continental glacier. Moraines deposited during times when the ice border 
was stationary during the retreat of a moving icecaj) are called recesmonai. 
Most terminal moraines consist mainly of till, hnt as terminal moraines 
are laid down at the margin of the ice where melting is at its maximum, 
there is also much assorted or water-borne material. 

Mor.unai. Topoohapiiy. Terminal moraines grade from simi)h‘ 
smooth ridges with very low slopes to the most complex aggregation of 
knobs and ridges intersjicrsed with enclosed kettles or pits. This is some¬ 
times termed knoh-and-hasin topography. The local relief within the 
moraine may exceed 100 feet and the total thickne.s.s several hnndreil 
feet. Moraines composed mainly of clay have low slopes and few kettles. 
Stony moraines have steep slopes, abundant kettles with lakes, ponds, 
and marshes; they pre.sent their steepest side toward the ice. In clay 
moraines the rever.se is true; they are more gullied than stony ones. 

Terminal moraines deposited on land include material deposited by 
running water originally in the form of alluvial fans and deltas, or as 
irregular fillings among ice blocks and drift hills. Hills of this material, 
usually conical in form and consisting of poorly stratified sand, clay’ 
and gravel, arc called /.viiHe.v. A moraine made np largely of such hill.s 
IS termed a kaine moraine. Moraines may also be deiiosited in <leep water 

and have associated with them extensive delta deposits, whence the 
term delta moraine. 

Rece.ssional moraines may be formed at the time of a slight readvance 

ot the retreating ice or when it halts temporarily during its retreat Glacial 

geologists discriminate between the two kinds by the character of their 
deposits. 

Interlobate moraines are formed in the angle between the margins of 
two distinct glacial lobes, a particularly favorable place for the formation 

outwalr deposits. Such moraines include many kames and much 

Terminal moraines frequently overlie older ones or rest upon outwash 
aid down before the advancing ice sheet. Outwash deposited during the 
melting back of the ice may also cover the moraine just formed 

Groand moraine includes the miscellaneous material left covering the 
legion formerly occupied by the ice. If thick enough to cover the bed 

hm ^ constitutes veneLell 

ich flowed out over preexisting topography of probably slight relief 
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From photographs by Douglas Johnson 
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GLACIAT. DEPOSITION: DRUMLINS 


Forms of Drumi^ins. Drumlins aro smootii, oval hills coinj>oscd 
mainly of till hut sometimes inclmlin^ lenslike masses of gravel and 
santl (^1). they have Iheir long axes parallel to the flirection of ice move¬ 
ment an/1 usually occur in “swarms," more or less ra/liating in plan as 
if deposited by a lobe of icc moving outward from an axis. Most rlrumlins 
are less than half a mile in length and less than 100 feet high. Much 
larger ones are known. Their erid^ facing the glacier, is usually 

blunter and steeper than the tail or lee side. Double, triple, and multiple 
drumlins occur together in all positions and relationships, small drumlins 
forming tails upon larger ones or benches alongside of them {B). Aggre¬ 
gations of drumlins form drumlin uplands ((’)• Some drumlinlike hills 
have rock cores with a thin veneer of till. These are called rocdrumlins. 

Successive ice movements do not destroy previous drumlins but add 
to them, building tails and appendages often at an angle different from 
that of the original drumlins (D). 

Orioiiv of Drumlins. Several theories have been suggested for the 
oiigin of drumlins, one being that they are morainal deposits overridden 
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From photographs by Douglas Johnson 


by later advances of the ice. On the other hand, most of the evidence 

suggests that drumlins are original deposits beneath heavily loaded ice, 

their arrangement being related to radiating fissures in the ice lobe 

through which much of the debris worked downward to the bottom of the 

ice sheet. Davis suggested that tliey are analogous to sand bars in a 
stream. 

OccuRitENCE OE DuirMLiNs. Tliere arc several well-known driimlin 
localities in the United States where drumlins are unusually abundant. 
Tn south-eastern Wisconsin there is a great swarm covering several coun¬ 
ties of the state. Hundreds of them may be seen between Madison and 
Milwaukee, mo.st of them cultivated and occupied by farms. Bunker 
Hill near Boston is a drumlin. And in Boston Bay most of the islands are 
of this character. In the outer harbor a group of six or eight drumlin 
islands has been dissected by the waves and tied together by bars to 
form the complex tombolo known as Nantaaket Beach. Another large 
drumhn swarm occurs along the southern shore of Lake Ontario in 
northern New York and still others occur in northern Michigan. Rarely 
are drumlins prominent features in country of strong relief. 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING DKVEDOPMENT OK PITTED OUTWASII PLAIN 


FLUVIOGI.ACIAL DEPOSITS, I 

Ojitiva.sh Plains and Pelaied Features. Streams emerging from melting? 
glaciers carry gravel, sand, and silt. If the slope of the land away from 
the ice is sufficient, the streams continue to carry this load ancl do so 
until their velocity is checked. In most regions the dej>osition of the coars- 
e.st material takes place as soon as the streams emerge from the ice, but 
the finest material may be carried clownstream many miles. The deposits 
thus formed constitute outwash plains, alluvial fans, valley trains, and 
delta plains. 

Where outwash plains form narrow fillings in the bottoms of pre¬ 
existing valleys, they are called valley trains and may extend scores of 
miles from the ice front into nonglaciate^i country. Elsewhere outwash 
plains may form coalescing alluvial fans which bury the entire country 
for many miles. The individual units of such fans head at breaks or 
low points in the terminal moraine, the slope of the plain being greatest 
near the moraine. 

Pitted outwash plains are interrupted by kettles or pits, many of which 
contain lakes or ponds. These depressions vary from a few feet to many 
miles across and may be extremely irregular in shape. Some plains have 
very few pits, widely scattered. Others have so many that no vestige 
of the plain remains and the region has the aspect of a terminal moraine. 
Confused knobs, sags, and ridges occur, and in many of the larger kettles 
portions of the underlying drift topography, such as drumlins, eskers. 
ground moraine, or terminal moraine, arc visible. 
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MOUAIXKS AND OLTWASII PLAINS ON LONC ISLAND 

Pitted outwash forms in places where outwash has been deposited on 
top of a more or less continuous sheet of stagnant ice or around isolated 
blocks of ice. In the latter case the tlebris contained in the block of ice 
is deposited as a kettle rim of till and boulders. Kettle chains or rows of 
kettles occur where ice has been buried in old drainage lines. 

Some outwash plains, deposited during the advance of a growing ice 
sheet, have been overridden by the ice and covered with till. When this 
happens, the outwash in places shows much disturbance in its bedding, 
the laminae being folded and faulted and ploughed to pieces. 

Some outwash plains do not slope gradually away from their sources 
but end abruptly in a steep faee. These are delta plains, deposited in 
preglacial lakes. The water level of sueh lakes is marked by the break in 
slope between the flat top and the forward-facing slope. 

Many outwash plains and valley trains now consist largely of steps 
or terraees formed by later stream erosion. This ehange of behavior 
from deposition to erosion may be due to one of several causes but per¬ 
haps most eommonly to the faet that, with the retreat of the ice front 
the streams crossing the outwash plains beeome less heavily loaded and 
consequently regain their erosive power. Increased gradient is another 

gradient being due to the cutting away of barriers 
ither of drift or rock farther downstream. When it is realized that out- 
nash may be deposited not only in front of the ice but alongside of the 
ice mass and around great detached blocks of melting ice and under a 
wide variety of conditions, it is easy to see that terraces may result not 
alone from erosion, but as initial features of deposition also. 
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FLUVIOGLACIAL DEPOSITS, II 

Valley Trains. \’alley trains in hilly regions occasionally externi 
down the larger valleys far beyond the ice front and block the tributary 
streams to cause lakes. 

In western New \ ork State <luring glacial time tremendous quantities 
of outwash were poured into the Allegheny River, filling it with alluvium 
in places 300 to 400 feet. As the -Vllegheny filled its valley with gravel 
derived from the melting ice sheet, it constantly elevated its Hood plain, 
and its tributaries became blocked. At first they deposited small amounts 
of sand and gravel in their channels but, not originating in glaciated 
country, their loads of debris were very small and they could not Iniild 
up their beds so last as the Allegheny di<l. Gonscfjuently, they soon ceased 
to flow as streams and became lakes. At the heads of tlie lakes where the 
streams entered them, small deltas were formed. 

Practically every tributary valley was thus blocked. The resulting 
lakes are shown on the accompanying map. Since glacial time a large 
amount of the valley filling ot tiie Alleglieny has been remove<i, but 
remnants still exist along the valley sides to form terraces. 
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This is by no means a unique case. In Idaho the outwash waters 
from the I’ordilleran ice tongues so filled the headwaters of the Spokane 
River as to block many ot the tributaries. This accounts for the lakes of 
that region, notably Coeur d'Alene, Hayden, and other smaller ones. 
Ihe lakes of Idaho, unlike those in the Allegheny region, still exist. 
Ihe gravel benches stretching from spur to spur, back of which these 
lakes lie enclosed, look like artificial embankments when seen from a 
distance. In one case the slope of the gravel bench or embankment into 
the tril,utary valley has the form of delta lobes, presumably built by 
small distributaries which flowed gently from the main aggrading ice- 
water river into the valley embayment. 

, interesting locality is in southern Illinois where the tributaries 

ot the Ohio, far outside the region of glaciation, were blocked by alluvial 
accumulations in the Ohio River. The master-stream deposits of the 
Ohio grew more rapidly than those of the tributaries and the tributaries 
were thus dammed to form lakes. Similar lakes now extinct are known to 
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FLUVrOGI.ACIAL DEPOSITS, III 

Eskers, Kames, and Crevasse Fieeing. An esker (called also Os, 
plural Osar^ from the Swedish) is a ridge deposited by a. glacial stream 
in an ice tunnel. A kame is a more or less conical hill, usually of gravel 
or sand, deposited as a small delta cone or in a <lej>ression along the ice 
front or in a crack or hole within the ice border. A crevasse filling is a 
ridge of water-sorted material running in almost any direction, often 
associated with outwash or lake terraces, and deposited in a large crevasse. 

Eskers and crevasse fillings cannot always be distinguished from each 
other. Both are narrow and steep sided, the side slopes being that of the 
angle of repose of sand or gravel, which is about 150°. ('revasse fillings are 
rarely over 1 mile long. Eskers, however, in series separated by relatively 
short gaps are known to extend for 1.50 miles. In height they range up to 
150 feet. Most eskers are winding. They often branch and reunite like 
braided streams and are then termed reticulate. 

Eskers are most common <jn low, swamjjy j)lains. The ground on one 
or both sides of an esker may form a pronounced depression, termed an 
esker trough. Eskers lie on all kiiuls of surfaces. They disregard the under¬ 
lying topography and cross over or ascend hills several hundred feet 
high. Most eskers seem to have been buried l)y recessional moraines and 
not infrequently by outwash. They often lead into <leltas. 

The gravel (and some sand) composing an esker is but little sorted 
and usually very coarse, poorly rounded, and stony, with large open 
spaces due to too little san<l to fill the voids. The layers of gravel are in¬ 
clined in various directions, but never upstream. Owing to the slumping 

of the gravel beds when tlie ice walls melted, they dip away on either 
side from the axis of the esker. 

Crevasse fillings usually contain layers of sand and silt, especially 

where associated with lake deposits. Transitional between eskers and 

crevasse fillings are isolated cones or kames deposited at the bottoms of 

moulins (mills) where water running over the ice plunges downward to 
the base of the ice sheet. 

That eskers have been formed in tunnels under the ice and under 
hydrostatic pressure is now an accepted explanation of the fact that they 
go up and down over the irregularities of the uiulerlying surface Deposi¬ 
tion in such tunnels on both up- aiul downgrades has been proved 
experimentally. 

Eskers are known throughout the Mississippi Valley, in Wisconsin 
Minnesota. Michigan, and Illinois. In the eastern states, owing to the 
far greater ruggedness of the country, they are less common. They are 
known, however, in central New York and in northern New Jersey. 

I hey are striking features at the head of Penobscot Bay, Maine There 

the adjacent 

tamarack swamps^ 1 heir branching habit suggests strongly the original 

stream pattern. Phey are known as “horsebacks,” and roads follow the 
crests of most of them. 
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THE GLACI.VL PERIOD IN NORTH AMERICA 

AND EUROPE 


Centers of Dispersion. Tlie North American continental ice sheet moved outward 
from several centers of dispersion. It was as if Canada were covered with a snow field much 
as Greenland now is but with three or four instead of one center of excessive accumulation. 
'I'he Keewatin center west of Hudson Bay provided the ice which inundated the central part 
of the continent, the Cireat Lakes rej?ion and the Middle West. From the Labrador center 
came the ice covering New England. Eastern Canada was invaded from Newfoundland. 
In the (’ordillera there was still another center of dispersion. Probably the ice moved out¬ 
ward even toward the north. 

The ice .sought the paths of least resistance, which were the lowlands. Especially along 
the relatively thin ice border it was guided by the various lowlands, valleys, troughs, basins, 
depressions, and even gorges and passes, so that its margin became lobate, the tongues 
protruding farthest in the direction of the larger valleys and lowlands. The greatest depre.s- 
sions were those now*^ occupied by the Cireat Lakes, which at that time were inner lowlands 
of a dissected ancient belted coastal plain. Thus were formed .several lobes: Lake Superior 
Lobe, Green Bay Lobe, Lake Alichigan Lobe, Saginaw Lobe, and Lake Erie Lobe. The ice 
inovefl .southward far into the Mississippi Valley. The Superior Jind Michigan lobes re¬ 
mained well .separated from each other as the ice flowed around the state of Wisconsin. 
During successive advances, first one of the.se lobes and then the other reached far south 
into Iowa or Illinois. But a section of .southern Wisconsin, about as large as the state of 
New Jer.sey, was never glaciated and is known as the Driftlefts Area. 

Stages of Glaciation. Broa<lly, the CJlacial period can be divided into two parts. 
Early Glaciation and Late (ilaciation. The earlier a<lvances reached farther south than the 
later ones; in the Mi.ssissippi X'alley older deposits occur as far south as Kansas. The later 
ones reached only into Iowa and Illinois. In the regions covered by later drift—most of 
(’anada and the bor<lering states of the United States, as far south as the so-called terminal 
moraine —there are numerous lakes and marshes, peat bogs, and disturbed drainage. The 
streams fiow aimlessly aroun<l the obstructions of drift with which the ice sheet blocked 
their former channels. Waterfalls abouml because streams were forced to flow over buried 
rock ledges which they are now discovering. The glacial deposits are fresh and comparatively 
un weathered. 

In the regions of older drift, notably in Iowa, Nebraska, \Ii.ssouri, and Kansas, there are 
virtually no lakes. Earlier lakes have long ago been drained or filled up. The glacial deposits 
are profoundly weathered. Even the boulders have decayed and the mass of till, known as 
gumbotily has gained a uniformity of character. The soil profiles indicate a very long period 
of adjustment to w’eathering conditions, whereas the recent glacial soils are immature. 
The streiim .systems are better organized as if the streams had ha<l time to establish their 
cour.ses and develop well-defined valleys and systems of tributaries. 

The following names have been given to the .several stages of glaciation: Nebraskan, 
Kansan, Illinoian, Iowan, and Wi.sconsin. The Wi.sconsin stage, which by some investiga¬ 
tors is made to include the Iowan, corre.sponds with the period of Later Glaciation, the 
other stages repre.senting Early (ilaciation. The Wisconsin stage is it.self made up of five 
different substages. Similar subclivisioiis are distinguishable in Europe. In all, probably 
a million years was repre.sented. The world may now be in an interglacial period, to be 
followed by another glacial stage. 

During the time of the continental ice sheet in eastern and northern United States, 
lakes covered parts of the Great Ba.sin where before that time there had been only de.serts, 
as there are now. Great Salt Lake is the remnant of one of those lakes. The deposits left by 
these lakes, as well as their shore lines, indicate that their history consisted of two distinct 
stages coinciding with the Early and Late periods of continental glaciation. Some of t e 
lakes dried up completely between the two periods. Their greatest size, therefore, corre¬ 
sponds with the time of most profound continental as well as of mountain glaciation. 
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Marginal Lakes and Streams. .Vs the iee a<lvanced southward, interruptiiig tlie 

usual course of <lrainage, rivers were blocke<l or turned fnun their courses. I'Ihis mdryitml 

litlcen and iruiryinal .sfreands were formed. 'J'lie present courses of tlie Oliio ami Misst)uri 

Hi vers represent tlie approximate .southern limit of /j:iaciation. As tlie ice withdrew to the 

north, lakes of great size occupieil much of the country ju.st evacuated. Lhe (Jreat Lakes 

of glacial time were .somewhat larger than the present ones and <lis<'h:irged southward hv 

several outlets. Lake Duluth, the preilecessor of Lake Superior, fouml its way into the 

upper Mississippi. The waters of Lake ( hicago, the ancestor of Lake Michigan, escaped 

Ihrougli the Illinois River almost exactly along the route of the present ( hicago Drainage 

('anal. Lake Maumee, preceding Lake Krie hut covering much of northern Ohio, ilis- 

charged through the present Wabash River valley across Imliana. Lrom Lake Ontario 

the water escaped by way of the Mohawk Valley into the llud.son. With the retreat of the 

ice front northward, successively lower outlets were uncovere<l and the (ireat Lakes svstem 

came to have its present pattern. Niagara I'alls was born when the waters of Lake Krie 

first flowed northward over the Niagara Kscarpment into the Lake Ontario Basin. Because 

of this history there are many outlet channels of this former lake system in the places 

mentioneil and many old beach ridges around the lake basins. The ridge roail from Niagara 

I'alls to Rochester is built along the crest of an ancient beach ridge of Lake Ontario. These 

old beaches rise constantly toward the north, as if the continent has been warped since 

glacial time. Indeed, it is practically proved that the release of the weight of the ice has 

permitted the earth’s crust to rise several hundred feet in that part formerly most heavily 

loaded. This is shown in the Hudson-Champlain Estuary, in glacial time an arm «)f the 

sea. into which many rivers built deltas. These deposits now form terraces along the Hudson 

and in Vermont. They range in elevation from 80 feet above sea level at Croton Point, 

a few miles north of New York City, to almost ;^00 feet at Albany, and 800 feet along Lake 

Champlain. Still farther north in Canada this same plane, which once represented sea level, 
stands 000 feet above the sea. 
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GLACIAL CHANNELS IN THE GREAT LAKES REGION 
Used by glacial waters during retreat of the ice. Former lake areas stippled. 

One of the largest marginal lakes occupied the basin of the Red River in Minnesota 
when that northward-flowing stream was blocked. It is called I^ike Agassiz in honor of the 
man who first suggested the idea of continental glaciation. The ricli alluvial soil deposited 
here now constitutes the fertile wheatlands of North Dakota, Minnesota, and IVIanitoba. 
At the time of its maximum extent Lake Agassiz discharged soutliward into the Minnesota 
River. Rig Stone Lake and Lake Traverse now occupy the old channelway along the divide 
between the Red River and the Minnesota River. 

In the eastern United States there were similar temporary lakes, some of them at times 
connected with the sea. Lake Passaic occupied the Passaic River basin back of the Watchung 
Ridges. he Rerkshire Lowland and the Connecticut Valley also contained large lakes. 

Drainage Changes. In many cases rivers were temporarily diverted from their 
courses. The Missouri River, for example, for a time cut a channel, the Shonkin around 
the northern side of the Ilighwood Mountains in Montana. On the Columbia Plateau, the 
diversion of the Columbia River brought about the Grand Coulee. 

Abandoned Channels of Margin,\l Stre.vms in Europe. Similar abandoned 
channels now containing only small .streams occur on the Prussian Plains of North CJer- 
many. Northward-flowing streams such as the Oder and the Vistula, when blocked by the 
ice sheet, were forced to flow along the ice front westward into the Weser or the Elbe. Only 
small streams like the Spree, upon which Rerlin stands, occupy these former channels, but 
their economic importance is great because they provide routes for the German canal sys¬ 
tem. Every city of note on the North German Plain stands either near the mouth of one of 
these northward-flowing rivers, as, for example, Rremen, Hamburg, Stettin, Danzig, and 
Konigsberg, or else in one of the old connecting valleys, as, for example, Rerlin and Warsaw. 

Economic Effects of Glaciation. Whether the occupation of much of North 
America and Europe by the ice sheet made these continents more habitable or less so for 
man is a question difficult if not impossible to answer. It has been suggested that much of 
the energy and resourcefulness of the people of northern Europe has come about because 
of their enforced striving with adverse conditions of climate and topography. 
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(;i>ACIAI> CHANNELS IN NORTH CERMANY 

Showing routes used by murginal rivers at different times during retreat of the ice. 


Whether the introduction of glacial till by the ice has been an a.lvantage or otherwise 
IS also not subject to a definite answer. No doubt in .some parts of the Lnited States as in 
northern Ohio, Indiana, ami Illinois, the level fertile till plains, containing almost no stones 
of appreciable size, are superior to the irregular and broken topography which is buried 
beneath them. Elsewhere, however, the stony moraines with their sleep'slopes and varied 
topography render the land unsuiled to cultivation ami best use.l only for the grazing of 
sheep and for woodlamls. Nor perhaps can the extensive .sand plains of Cermany ami 
1 oland and also tho.se of Aroostook County in Maine be considered very fertile. Neverthe¬ 
less, they are not entirely unsuited to certain crops, like potatoes and rye. 

Length of Postgeaci.xi, Time. With the retreat of the ice many waterfalls came into 
existence. A number of these falls have been retreating upstream since that time and have 
eft postglacial gorges on the way. The gorge below Niagara Falls, for example, is 7 miles 
long. During the past century these falls have been carefully observed, surveyed and 
photographed. In that time they have worn back at the average rate of about 5 feet per 
year. If this rate were constant, it would imlicate that the falls began 7,000 to 8 000 years 
ago. However, it is almost certain that the falls are now retreating much faster than they 
fiaye at seyeral times during the past. On two occasion.s, the water from Lake Erie only 
representing about 13 per cent of the present yoliime, discharged oyer them; the water from' 

other rivers. I his fact greatly reduces the estimate for the rate of erosion and multiplies 
several times the time of recession. Therefore, it appears that 23.000 to 50,000 years is 
somewhere near the correct order of magnitude for the postglacial period ^ 

Mount.xin GE.XCIAT10N DURING CuAciAG TiME. The presence of cirques and other 
glacial features in the l\ lute Mountains, on Mount Katahdin in the freer, \r t • , 
and to a lesser degree in the .\dirondacks and the Catskills indicates that the 1 ' l””" 
supported small ice fields and glaciers of their own eit ler bef r T 

had covered them. The existence of loca mor^re; suggest tTt”' t'' 
here after the main ice sheet disappeared 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF CONTINENTAL GLACIATION 

A comparison between contiguous glaciated and nongiaciated regions 
of Wisconsin made by Whitbeck indicates that, agriculturally, the glaci¬ 
ated regions are superior. The soils are more fertile and produce more 
per acre; the value of the individual farms is greater; the average value 
of all crops produced is greater; the percentage of imprcjved land is 
greater; and the percentage of land not left in woodlami is greater. 

Graph 1 shows that the sandstone s<)ils in the glaciated region jjro- 
duced almo.st ‘'20 per cent more corn per acre than in the nongiaciated 
sandstone tract. The residual limestone soil of Wisconsin is inherently 
rich and is not so much improved by the addition of the <lrift; the resi<iual 
sandstone is inherently sterile and was materially improved by the 
addition of the drift which happened to come from a<ijacent limestone 
regions. The average value per acre of farm land in the glaciated region 
is almost 50 per cent greater than in the driftless area (Graph 2 ). 

Graph 8 indicates that the total value of farms, including houses and 
land, in an area of glaciated country is 40 per cent greater than in a 
similar equal area of driftless country. The average pro<luctivity of 
farms in a drift-covered limestone tract (Graph 4) is 40 per cent greater 
than in a driftless limestone area, (iraph 1, and similar graphs for other 
crops not reproduced here, indicate only a slightly greater productivity 
of the land per acre in the drift-covered area. The greater diO’erence in 
the total value of crops (Graph 4) is explained not by greater fertility 
alone but l)y the tact that glaciation in)j)roved the farming areas by 
making a much greater proportion of the land suitable to cultivation, 
probably by reducing the relief, in spite of the development of lakes ami 
marshes in the glaciated area. 

Not only in cultivated crops but also in grazing lands is the drift 
area superior. This is shown by the greater importance of dairying as 
well as the raising of other farm animals in drift regions as compared 
with driftless regions, as depicted by Graphs 5 and 6. 

The last two graphs show that there is about 50 per cent more unim¬ 
proved land and twice as much woodland per unit area in nongiaciated 
as compared with glaciated territory, the regions being contiguous and 

similar geologically, and presumably similar topographically before the 
advent of the ice sheet. 

That the glacial lakes of the northern United States are a financial 
asset can readily be demonstrated. The increased value of property ad¬ 
joining lake shores is considerably more than the average value of the 
land covered by lake waters. 

The great development of water power is perhaps the most important 
result of glae.at.on the world over. While greater quantities of hydro- 
e ectne power have probably been developed by artificial damming of 
streams tins has been accomplished at far greater e.xpense outside 
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TIIK TERMINAL MORAINE IN CENTRAL DENMARK 
With kames and large enclosed arms of the sea which correspond with the glacial lakes o 

other countries. 
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In several respects it resembles a continental ice cap. 
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\ glacial lake occupying a series of fault depressions. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING CONTINENTAL GLACIATION 

The terminal moraine of the continental ice sheet is unusually well 
shown on the Islip, Oyster Bay^ and Riverheady N. F., sheets from Long 
Island. On all of these maps two separate and parallel moraines are shown, 
each fronted by an outwash plain. The Barnstabley Falmouthy Marthas 
Vineyardy NanUtckety and W ell fleet y Mass.y maps show a single belt of 
morainal topography with an outwash plain lying to the south. The 
Block Islaiidy /?. /., sheet is entirely morainal in character except for 
the spits and bars. West of New York the moraine is less conspicuous 
but it can be traced on the Passaic and Plainfieldy N. J,y sheets and on the 
Staten Island, N, J.~N. Y., sheet where it forms the “Narrows” to New 
York harbor. 

In the Middle Western states there are numerous moraines but usually 
no single topographic map shows so well defined a morainal belt as that 
shown on the St. (Woix Dalles, Wis.-Minn., sheet. Among the maps 
which show good morainal topography with numerous hummocks and 
kettles are the Kongsberg, N. Dak.; Marshall, Stockbridge and//o//v, Mich.; 
and the Vergas and Underwood, Minn., sheets. Many of the Middle 
Western maps show, in addition to the moraine, pitted outwash to¬ 
pography as, for example, the Barrington, III.; Three Rivers and Niles, 
Alich.-Ind.; and the Battle Oreek and Galesburg, Alich., sheets. The Cut 
Bank, Alont., sheet shows part of the mt)raine in the Great Plains area. 
The Grays Bake, Ill.~Wis., sheet shows a kame moraine probably inter- 
lobate in origin. Typical glaciatotl country with many lakes and swamps 
and <Iisturbed drainage is shown on several of the New England and New 
York maps, as, for example, the Burnham and Attean, Maine, the Wolfeboro, 
and L(yvewell Alountaui, N. II., the Quinsigamond, Alass.-Conn.-R. /.. 
and the (Wanberry Lake, and Old Forge, N. Y., sheets. 

Among the maps showing drumlin swarms are the Weed^port. Bald- 
nrinsville, and Clyde, N. Y., the Sun Prairie, Waterloo, and Watertotvn, 
Wis.y and the Boston Bay, Mass., sheets. On the last-mentioned map the 
drumlins have been joined by bars to form the complex tombolo of 
Nantasket Reach. 

Eskers of unusual size are represented on the Passadumkeag, Great 
Pond, Nicatous Lake, and Boyd Lake, Maine, sheets. As these eskers run 
through low country, many of them serve as the location for roads. Several 
of them show a branching form. 

The old glacial outlet channel of Lake Agassiz is shown on the Peever, 
Beardsley, and White Rock, S. Dak.~Minn., sheets. Smaller glacial outlets, 
now represented as belts of lakes, appear on the Schoolcraft, Alich., Battle 
Lake, Minn., and Cooperstown, N. Y., sheets, the channel in the latter 

case being blocked by drift. 

An unusual example of ice-push ridges is represented along the shore 
of Mille Lacs Lake on the Deerwood and Wealthwood, Minn., sheets. 

The bed of an old glacial lake, now a peat meadow drained for agri¬ 
cultural use, is shown on the Goshen, N. Y.~N. J., sheet. 
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How do you account for the fact that the glacial-till plains in northern Ohio are prac¬ 
tically without boulders, whereas the till of New England is very stony? 

Why did the continental ice sheet extend so much farther south in the Mississippi 
Valley than it di<l in the western part of the continent? Was this true also in Europe? 
Was there continental glaciation in the Southern Hemisphere? 

What effect did continental glaciation have upon the Great Basin region? 

IIow can varves be used to indicate length of time since the ice occupied a region? 
How did continental glaciation cause lakes to form along the Allegheny River just 
beyoml the limit of the glaciated territory? 

What is meant by crag anci t;\il? 

On a glacially polished rock surface what evidence would you look for to determine 
flireclion of ice movement? 

What has glaciation to clo with the terraces of the (’onnecticut River? 

hat evidence is there of postglacial warping in the Great Bakes region? 

^^hal diflercnce would you expect in the chemical composition of early glacial till and 
late glacial till ? 

Is there any connection between loess an<l continental glaciation? 

ho first y)roposed the theory of continental glaciation and where did he make his 
observations? 

Is it practicable to speak of young, mature, and old stages of continental glaciation? 
^Vhat types of glacial or fluvioglacial deposits are of economic importance? 

What does osar mean? Is this the singular or plural form? 

B y what evidence is it possible to determine the centers of dispersion of the continental 
ice sheet ? 

How <lo you accH)unt ft>r the small extent of the contiiiental ice sheet in Siberia? 

Do intersecting striae on rock surfaces indicede different stages of glaciation separated 
by long intervals of time? 

What is meant by a hinge line and what hits this to flo with continental glaciation? 

C an you suggest explanations for the different kinds of drift illustrated on page 287? 
Which is the north and which is the .south end of the drumlin shown on page 292? 

What would be the <lifference in the topographic features resulting from a gradual 
melting back of the ice front as compared with a stagnant ice sheet melting more or 
less ecjually over a large area? 


TOPIC'S von INA'ESTICiATION 

1. Cilacial and interglacial periods. How and where distinguished. 

2. Dnimlins, eskers, an<l kames; theories as to their origin. 

3. Terminal moraines. Show on map of I’nited States. 

4. PNteiit of continental ice sheet in Europe and Asia. 

.5. Economic advantages and disadvantages of continental glaciation. 

6. The driftless area. Cause. 

7. Postglacial changes in sea level. 

8. Cla.ssification of all types of lakes on a genetic basis. 

9. Explanations for the Glacial Pe-iod and for ancient glacial periods of past geologica 
times. 
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WAVES AND CURRENTS 

Synopsis. This chapter is essentially a (liscussioii of the different 
kinds of shorelines and the way they are modified liy marine action. 
Two types of shorelines are reailily di.stinguished from each other, namely, 
those of emergence and tho.se of submergence. Other tyiies are e.s.sentialiy 
modiheations of one of the.se. For examjde, delta and alliivial-j)lain shore¬ 
lines closely resemble shorelines of emergence; whereas shores around 
volcanoes, lava flows, and drumlins and moraines deposited in the .sea 
have many of the aspects of sidimerged coasts. In slujrt, a coast line 
may be very simple, low, and regular in outline with shallow water off¬ 
shore; or it may be high and irregular and deep offshore. 

Shorelines of Emergence. Shorelines of emergence like those of 
coastal plains are reached only by small waves. Large waves, because 
of the shallow water, break far offshore and in doing so scour the bottom 
and throw up the .sand to form a barrier bar. The submarine jirofile of 
the shore is thus changed by deepening. The quantity of sand u.sed for 
bar building which is available from the bottom may be augmented by 
that which is brought from other places by longshore currents. In any 
event the continuity of the bar depends upon the available siqiply of 
material with the result that, the more remote it is from that point 
along the coast whence longshore currents get their supjjly, the more 
numerous are the tidal inlets. Tides washing through these inlets build 
tidal deltas both in the lagoon and on the seaward side. The.se inlets 
migrate in the direction of the longshore currents. In time the lagoon 
back of the bar is filled with silt brought down from the mainland and 
washed or blown into it from the bar. At the same time the bar is con¬ 
stantly pushed landward by the waves until it comes to rest upon the 
original shore. A new and deeper shore profile is thus e.stablished; the 
waves now reach the mainland; and maturity has been attained. 

SHOREL1NE.S OF SUBMERGENCE. Shorelines of submergence becau.se 
of the depth of water are immediately attacked by all sizes of waves 
which truncate the ends of exposed jiromontorics, producing cliffed and 
winged headlands with spits of all types. Bars known as bayhead bars 
midbay bars, and baymouth bars, depending upon their location, are soon 
formed. \ arious types of beaches also result from wave action. Offshore 
islands may be tied to the mainland, to form tombolos, and to each 
other to form complex tombolos. In time, if the coast remains stable, 
the islands and promontories are completely cut away until the bays no 
onger remain and the coast line becomes comparatively straight This 

IS the beginning of maturity. aigni. fhis 

In both shorelines of emergence and shorelines of submergence the 

depurtfat®rh' having such a grade and 

depth that the waves move over it without much resistance and exert 

most of their force cutting into the mainland and not in 

the bottom. mainland and not in wearing away 
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Any satisfactory classiHcation of shorelines must he based n|)on llie 
origin of the forms; that is, it must he (jcneftc. Johnson r(‘cogni/-es ff)iir 
main classes in his well-known analysis of shorelines: 

I. Shorelincit of submergence, or those shorelines produced when the 
water surface comes to rest against a partially submerged land area. 

II. Shorelines of emergence, or those resulting when the water sur¬ 
face comes to rest against a partially emerge<l sea or lake floor. 

III. Neutral shorelines, or those whose essential features do not de¬ 
pend on either the submergence of a former land surface or the emergence 
of a former subaqueous surface. 

IV. Compound shorelines, or those whose essential features combine 
elements of at least two of the preceding classes. 


I. Shorelines of submergence may be further subdivi<led into ria 
shorelines and fiord shorelines. Ria shorelines result from the partial 
submergence of a land mass dissected by normal river valleys. There 
may be embayed plain or plateau ria shorelines, such as the Chesapeake 
Bay region; or embayed mountain shorelines of various structural types, 
such as the embayed folded-mountain shoreline of Dalmatia; or the 
embayed complex-mountain type of northwestern Spain, which is the 
type example of the ria coast. There may also be embayed volcano shore¬ 
lines such as are found in the south Pacific, an evidence of the subsidence 
of the ocean floor. 

Fiord shorelines are partially submerged glacial troughs. They do 
not necessarily imply a change in level between land and sea, for it is 
quite possible for glaciers coming to the sea to ero<le far below sea level 

so that, when the glacial ice eventually melts, the trough becomes flooded 
by the sea. 

II. Shorelines of emergence result from the emergence of a submarine 
or a sublacustrine plain and in general constitute the coastal-plain shore¬ 
line. Rarely are coastal-plain shorelines strictly shorelines of emergence. 
Usually some later slight submergence has altered their simple aspects, 
so that they are compound. 


III. Neutral shorelines inclu<le such types as (a) delta shorelines, of 

which several forms can be distinguished; (b) alluvial-plain shorelines; 

(c) outwash-plain shorelines; (d) volcano shorelines; (e) coral-reef shore¬ 
lines; and (/) fault shorelines. 


IV. Compound shorelines result when oscillations in the level of land 
and sea leave a shoreline with a variety of features, some of which re¬ 
sulted from submergence, others from emergence. The coast of Maine, 
for example, is essentially a shoreline of submergence, but recent emer¬ 
gence has resulted in the presence of small coastal-plain features around 
the islands and promontories. Similarly the originally upraised coast of 
North Carolina, and much of the Atlantic coastal plain, was later deeply 

embayed so that it is almost equally a shoreline of emergence and 
one of submergence. 
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SHORELINES OF EMERGENCE. STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

Initial Stack. The initial stage of a shoreline of emergence is 
characterized by a straight or nearly straight contour. This is due to 
the fact that the sea or lake floor is a smooth plain made up of material 
deposited under water. Unlike the shoreline of submergence, it does not 
have the many irregularities which result from the erosion of a land 
surface. 

Some sea bottoms, it is true, represent rugged lantl areas recently 
depressed. The emergence of such regions gives an irregular shoreline. 
A coast of that type, therefore, has features essentially like those of a 
shoreline of submergence. 

The ott’shore slope of a recently elevated sea floor is usually very 
gradual. This causes most waves to break offshore. The smaller waves 
advance landward and cut low cliffs in the weak material of which the 
land is usually composed. Tluis a nip is produced. The larger waves 
breaking offshore cut into the sea l)ottonL Some of the material thus 
dislodged is thrown up to form a suhinarine bar parallel with the shore¬ 
line. This bar constantly grows in height with the accretion of more 
material, either cut from the sea bottom or drifte^l there by longshore 
currents. AVhen the bar appears above the water surface, the shoreline 
is said to pass from the initial to the youthful stage. 

Young Stage. The presence of an off,shore or barrier bar with a 
lagoon behind it is the most striking feature of young shorelines of emer¬ 
gence. The material of which such bars are built comes from the sea 
floor just in front of the bar where the waves are deepening the sea bot¬ 
tom, and also from elsewhere along the coast. Undoubtedly much material 
drifted alongshore from places of active cliff erosion is adde 1 to the 
offshore bars forming in shallow water, where the waves have not yet 
succeeded in reaching the mainland. G. K. Gilbert thought this to be 
the case. He was the exponent of the “shore-drift” theory. De Beaumont, 
Davis, and Shaler, however, believed the material of tlie bar to be de¬ 
rived from the offshore bottom. These opposing views have been criti¬ 
cally examined by Johnson who concludes that the de Beaumont theory 
is the more tenable because on the seaward face of the bar the ocean 
floor is overdeepened. 

It is not uncommon to find two or even more than two bars developed 
parallel to the coast, the inner bar being first formed by a weaker set of 
waves which were able to advance farther landward in the shallow water. 

IVIature Stage, After the bar has been built and the waves are 
free to advance landward without encountering too much resistance on 
the sea floor, the bar itself is attacked and pushed back on to the lagoon 
or marsh. 

When the bar has been forced back upon the mainland and the 

steepened submarine profile then provides the deep water required by 

large storm waves at the edge of the land, the shoreline of emergence is 
said to be mature. 
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OFFSHOKE EARS 

Otfshore liars vary in size frcin a nu-ro stri,) of sarul a|)|)oarinK ahov.. 
soa level at low ti.U to a wide lielt of sand two or three miles across snr- 
inonnted l>y beach ri.lfres and sand dnncs. The beach ridKcs ami their 
intervening swales are evi.lence that the bar has been formed by suc¬ 
cessive periods of bar building, the new additions being on the seaward 

side. Only after a bar attains apiireciable size is there sufficient material 
for the building of large ilunes by the wind. 

Tin.\L Inlets. Most offshore bars are not continuous features but 
are interrupted at intervals by transverse channels known as tidal inlctfi. 
These inlets permit the sea water to sweep in and out of the lagoon. Where 
the tidal range is very small, the ti.lal inlets are far apart. Thus, along 
the Texas coast, with a tidal range of but 1 or 2 feet, one offshore bar 
extends unbroken for about 100 miles; but along the Jersey coast where 
the range is troin 4 to 5 feet, tlie inlets are more l*re(|uent. 

The number and location of inlets bears an immediate relation to the 
direction of longshore currents because the.se currents are constantly 
providing material for the upbuilding of the bars. 

The number of inlets gradually increases away from the source whence 

the currents derive their load. xXot only are the waves less generou.sly 

supplied with debris by the currents, but the bars themselyes are smaller 

and more easily broken through by the wayes and tides. Where the 

inlet.s are numerous, the lagoons are much more completely filled with 

mar.sh gra.ss. This is becau.se a uniform condition of .salinity is maintained 

Uiere from the numerous contacts with the ocean. Where the lagoons arc 

large and more nearly isolated, the water is suited to neither fresh-water 
nor marine vegetation. 

Tidal Deltas. The currents sweeping in and out of tidal inlets 
carry sand into the lagoon and also into the sea. Deltas are thus built 
During storms waves break oyer a low portion of a bar and carry mate- 
iial back into the lagoon, depositing iru.di-overs. Almost every bar bears 

''' 7 the crenulate 

inargmi of the lagoon side in contrast with the simple seaward shore 

Retreat of Bars. The landward retreat of offshore bars causes them 

to rest upon the peat and muck deposits of the lagoon. This material is 

Vs thrown on top of it 

. s the bar is eroded on its .seaward side, this depressed lagoon mUerial 

LTnee ^hi-s gives a false impression of sub- 

^I ^ are seen at that low level 

the entire bar. however, does not always come to rest upon lagoon 

tioV th?r the coast in the dfrec- 

tion of the longshore currents. This results in a con^^tnnf 

of the lagoon material at the points where the hdeL oeeuV V"? 

the bar again forms at those points it rVts unon . f 

sand of the inlet. ^on the clean underlying 
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SHORELINES OF SUBMERGENCE. STAGES 

OF DEVELOPMENT 

Initi.\l Stage. The initial stage of a slioreline of siihmergenee i.s 
characterized by an exceedingly irregular shoreline; by numerous branch¬ 
ing bays or drowned valleys; by many peninsulas; by a profusion of 
islands; and by an irregular sea bottom, who.se inequalities represent the 
former hills and valleys of the land. 

The initial stage of different shorelines of submergence may vary 
greatly, however, depending upon the structure of the region and the 
resulting topography developed prior to submergence. 

Youth. During early youth, the waves beat upon the headlands 
and the exposed portions of islands and develop a minutely irregular or 
crenulate shoreline. This is due to the fact that every little joint and 
minor variation of structure influences the behavior of the waves so that 
the numerous small zones of weakness are etched out. The most pic- 
ture.sque features of cliff detail appear at this time. Pinnacles or isolated 
masses forming chimneys or stackr may be left standing in front of the 
main cliff. AVeaker zones are excavated by the waves into sea caves. If a 
cave cuts through a projecting belt of rock, a sea arch is formed. Small and 

frequent landslides result from the rapid encroachment of the waves alona 
the cliff base. 

With the advance of youth there results the development of a great 

array of spits and beaches. The headlands and offshore islands suffer the 

mo.st erosion. Cliffed headlands contribute the material which is carried 

by the currents. Beaches result from the accumulation of this material 

alongshore. Various names indicate the location of these beaches such as 

headland beach, bayside beach, and bayhead beach. If the debris carried in 

this way forms an embankment with one end attached to the mainland 

and the other terminating in open water, it is called a spit. Several forms 

of spits are distinguished, namely, the simple spit, the hooked or recurved 

spit, the compound spit, the complex spit. The term bar is also applied to 

spits built across from one headland to another. Such terms as baymouth 

bar, midbay bar, and bayhead bar distinguish their different locations 

Tombolos result when offshore islands become attached to the mainland 

Many other little forms are also associated with the youthful stage of 
development. ^ 

Maturity. As youth advances into maturity, the numerous details 

are gradually lost. The headlands are cut back. Baymouth bars extend 

from one headland to another, leaving the bays cut off from the sea or 
nlled in with detritus from the land. 

Full maturity is attained when the shoreline has been pushed inland 

beyond the bayheads and lies against the mainland throughout it>^ 
whole extent. ^ 
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BEACHES, SPITS, BARS, AND TOMBOLOS 

Much of the debris eroded from headlands is not carried out into 
deeper water hut is drifted by incoming ti<lal currents to the heads and 
sides of the bays where it forms bayhead and bayside beaches. In tin* 
initial stages this is especially iipt to be true; but with the gradual shal¬ 
lowing of the bays and with the straightening of the shore <iue to the 
cutting off of the hea<nands, the longshore currents avoid the irregulari¬ 
ties and sweep across the mouths of the bays, t'nder these conditions, 
the shore debris may be built out into the water in the form of a narrow 
embankment which grows by an excess of <leposition at its seaward 
terminus. Such an embankment in time rises above water h'vel and forms 
a spi'i or bar. Baymouth bars (Fig. A) run across from one hea<Iiand to 
another. In some cases, however, the currents succeed in entering the 
bay to form bayhead or midbay bars. Tsually the incoming tidal cur¬ 
rents are stronger than the outgoing currents, with the result that the 
ends of most si)its jirojecting from headlands are strongly recurved. A 
compound recurved si)it (Fig. K) exhibits several recurved ends which 
represent successive stages in the development of the si>it. In the later 
stages the end of the spit is usually not so strongly recurved as in the 
earlier stages. The successive points of intersection of each spit with the 
next succeeding stage are known as////era///.v, the latest fulcrums being 
nearest to the end of the spit. This principle of mlyrathuj fulcrums was 
first enunciated by Davis in his outline of Cape Cod and later was ap¬ 
plied to Sandy Hook by Johnson. The successive embankments which are 
added to a growing compound spit give it a corrugated or ribbed aspect. 
They are called beach ridges and usually rise from 3 to as much as 

feet above high-tide level and are separate/! from each <»ther by corre¬ 
sponding depressions or sirales. 

Complex spits result from the development of minor or secondary 
spits like parasites on the ends or points of large ones. Cape C'od and 
Sandy Hook are both complex as well as compound. 

Cuspate bars and looped bars constitute still other variations in the 
form of ridges built by currents. A cuspate foreland resembles a cuspate 
bar except that there is no lagoon, the entire deposit forming a continuous 
beach. Some cuspate forelands are very elaborate ami exhibit .series of 
ridges and swales occasionally intersecting each other at strong angles 

A tombolo is a bar together with an island which it connects with the 
mainland. Tombolos may be single or double or even trijile or V-shaped 
when the island is attached to the mainland by two bars. Compler 
U>mbolos result when several islands are united with each other and with 
the mainland by a .series of bars. Complicated beach patterns result 
when islands are destroyed and the material is swept inshore and used to 
prograde some of the bars previously built, as at Nantasket Beach 
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NEUTRAL SHORELINES 


Delta Shorelines, Allitvial Plain, ani> Outwash Plain Shore¬ 
lines. Shorelines formed by the deposition of alluvium in a body of 
water resemble in many respects shorelines of emergence. Their outline 
is relatively simple or gently sinuous. However, the water offshore usually 
deepens abruptly because the foreset beds of the delta or other deposit 
lie at a steep angle. This means that offshore bars arc not so readilv 
formed and the waves are able to come all the way to the shoreline before 
breaking. 


Lobate or bird’s-foot deltas may be very irregular in outline. In that 
case bars may be built across from one lobe to another. Eventuall;^ 
however, the lobes are cut back and a simide or arcuate shoreline results. 

The youthful stages of all of these forms is generally characterized bv 
rapid outward building. Maturity comes when the waves have destroyed 
the irregularities of youth and have produced a less devious shoreline. 
Perhaps in doing this, much of the delta has been removed. The various 
shapes of deltas are due both to the streams which produced them and 
to the waves which modified them later. 


Pault Shoreilines. Fault shorelines are of several types, depending 
upon the character of the region faulted and also depending upon whether 
the seaward block only has been depressed or whether both blocks have 
been altered in position relative to the sea. 


If the seaward block only has been dej)ressed and the landward 
region maintains its original position or is raised with respect to the sea, 
then an abrupt fault scarp will result and the streams from the mainland 


will cascade into the sea from the mouths of hanging valleys. Such a 
shoreline may resemble the mature stage of shorelines of submergence. 
The contrast between youth and maturity in a fault shoreline is 


not so sharply defined as with other types. The more gentle marine cliff 
of the mature stage is in contrast with the steeper fault scarp of youth. 

Compound Shorelines. Most shorelines result from both uplift 

and depression and therefore are compound. Several variations are shown 

in the accompanying illustration. Contraposed shorelines represent one 

type of compound shoreline. If the margin of a rugged oldland is bordered 

by a narrow coastal plain, the initial shoreline is developed upon the 

softer beds and will have some of the aspects of a shoreline of emergence. 

As erosion proceeds inland, the narrow coastal plain is destroyed, and 

the shoreline comes to rest upon the older resistant rocks. It may even 

change from a typical shoreline of emergence to one of submergence 

I he term contraposed is analogous to the term superimposed used for 

rivers which have been let down from an unconformable cover on to 
older rocks lying beneath. 
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MINOR SHORE FEATURES 

Beach Ridges. Bcacli ridges roijresent the succe.ssive jxjsition.s of 
an advancing shoreline. Tlie depre.ssions between the ridges are known as 
sivales, sla.ihes, or furrows. Ridges and swales may occur on any heac-h 
or bar to which material has been added more or less regularly. Three 
methods for this have been suggested: (n) Aceording to Gilbert, the debris 
of drifted .sand is thrown up by the waves on the .seaward si<le of the 
beach, each ridge being referable to some exceptional storm, (h) Accord¬ 
ing to de Beaumont and Davis, the material is derived from the sea 
bottom, which is therefore deepened. I.ater ridges are due to successively 
more violent wave action, (c) A series of ridges may be formed at the 
end of a comjmund recurved spit by the addition of successive s,,its on 
the .seaward side, the later ridges often truncating the earlier ones. But 
Johnson maintains that beach ridges cannot always be correlated with 
individual .storms; that they are due more to fluctuations in the quantity 

of sand carried by longshore currents, which is controlled by the rate 
of wave erosion at other places. 

^Vhere abundant material is available, beach ridges may be added 

rapidly, especially at the ends of recurved spits. Within twenty-three 

years five ridges were formed at the end of Rockaway Beach near New 

York City, the end of the spit ailvanciiig at an annual rate of about 200 

teet per year. Wide beaches like Cape Canaveral, Florida, and the Dunge- 

ness horeland in England display dozens of parallel ridges, rising usually 

3 to (. teet above the intervening swales. The ridges stand about 200 feet 
apart from crest to crest. 

Beach Cusps. Beach cusps are triangular accumulations of .sand 
and other debris more or less regularly spaeed along the shore, the Iona 
apex of the triangle pointing toward the water. Every gradation can be 

inn"?’ y ^ to base and as much as 

100 feet apart ineasured from apex to apex. Johnson concludes that 

uniformly spaced cu.sps are not due to intersecting or oblique sets of 

the water upon the 

small irregularities of a gently sloping surface. Absolute uniformity of 
slope and volume of water would result in perfeet regularity and Le 

disti^'"’*’'^0 . Two types of ripples may be 

distinguished. Those due to waves, known as oscillation ripples are svm 

metrical in profile; and those due to currents—carrewf ri'pvles~^i,Te 

symmetrical. O.cillation ripple, ate i„t„que„.ly seen beeau.HhTa” 

any ttirfll' ST"' "M’le. may be ob.erved on almo.l 

y tiGa .1 licit at low tide* They are relativ^^lv crrkoii u • ^ • i 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF SHORELINES 


Shorelines of emergence and shorelines of submergence the world over 
present contrasting types of human response. Shorelines of emergence 
usually have poor and widely spaced ports but a habitable hinter¬ 
land often rich in agricultural and sometimes in mineral resources. Shore¬ 
lines of submergence, on the other hand, have innumerable and excellent 
ports but a hinterland that is in many instances unsuited to a dense 
population and often quite deficient in agricultural possibilities. Com¬ 
pound shorelines, in some cases, combine the advantages of each type. 
Rarely do the disadvantages of each type occur on the same shoreline. 

The Chesapeake Bay region of the Atlantic coastal plain is a com¬ 
pound shoreline presenting the advantages of a shoreline of emergence 
as well as those of a shoreline of submergence. This region has an extensive 
arable and fertile hinterland of low relief because it is an emerged coastal 


plain. It has also the advantages of good and protected harbors, such as 
Norfolk, Washington, ami Baltimore. 

Some shorelines of submergence, notably fiord shorelines, like those 
of Norway, Labrador, British Columbia, and southern Chile, are endowed 
with magnificent harbors but the rugged nature of the land renders such 
regions almost unfit for habitation. The people hug the coast, the houses 
of the farmer-fishermen occupying the few available patches of flat land 
or soil to be found near the water’s edge. Along the fiords of Norway, and 
fringing many of the islands of that frette<l coast, are narrow terraces of 
alluvium rarely 50 feet above the water’s e<lge. These recently elevated 
parts of the sea floor are interrupted at numerous points where the bold 
headlands jut outward. The habitations are therefore widely scattered. 
Boats constitute the universal means of transportation. Great steamers 
ply several times a week from Stavanger in tlie south to Vardo and \ adso 
in the far north, a trip of well over 1,500 miles. They consume 7 to H 
days making the journey and stop only at the larger towns at the entrances 
to the fiords. Slightly smaller steamers serve the fiords and the islands 
lying offshore, making frequent stops at the numerous little villages. 
From these settlements, in turn, launches and motor boats run to all the 
nooks and corners of the interminable coast, linking up every inhabitant 
with the outside world. P^veryone turns to the sea for a livelihood, and 
the sea in turn invites them to explore other parts of the world. The 
ancient Vikings and the Norsemen exemplified this tendency to wander 
far from their homes. What nations of the world are seafaring in their 
habits? Those which have rugged shorelines of submergence and an in¬ 
hospitable hinterland. The land constantly repels while the sea beckons 
them on. The Greeks from their earliest hi.story have been traders. 
Greek settlements fringe the shores of Asia Minor, even far east to tic 


end of the Black Sea. . , u the 

Scotland is a country of shipbuilding, not simply becau.se she has Ui 

wherewithal to build ships but becau.se she has the urge to use the sea 
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for her livelihood. The French are a home-loving people hecuuse their 
land is rich and habitable. hence, then, doe.s she get sailors to man her 
ve.sscls? From Brittany, the one i)art of France which has a rugged, 
embayed coa.st and which is a land of rocks and hills. Nine-tenths of the 
sailors in the French navy come from Brittany. And as for our own coun¬ 
try, what part of the United States has turned its attention to shipbuild¬ 
ing, to fishing, to whaling.? The answer again is that part which has the 
most irregular coast line—New England. 

Turn now to the southern .states, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, and !^Ji.ssi.s.sippi. Do we find the peoj)le there .seeking a liveli¬ 
hood on the ocean? Not at all. The land satisfies them. They are inter¬ 
ested in the sea only in that it provides an outlet for their resources. 
The re.sult is that much of the trade of the south is carried in foreign 
ships. From Norfolk southwartl there arc few good ports and this is due 
to the low shelving nature of the coastal plain. l\.rts like Savannah, 
Brunswick, and Jacksonville are river j)orts and they lack the spacious 
harbors which estuaries provide. 

The population of a region having submerged shorelines and a rugged 
hinterland rarely shows a steady growth. It is apt to reach a certain 
figure and remain fixed or even to decline, as in New England. Some of 
the counties along the coast of Maine are experiencing an actual decrea.se 
in the number of permanent inhabitants. A stationary population is <lue 
to the exodus of some of the people each year to offset the natural increase. 

In contra.st with the countries previously mentioned, a peculiar re¬ 
sponse may result when the fertile and habitable part of a country is 
more or less cut off from the coast by a mountain or dc.sert barrier. 
This is the condition in Yugo.slavia. The interior valleys of the Drave 
and the Save Rivers harbor most of the inhabitants of the country. 
The rugged Dalmatian coast is isolated by the barrier of the almost 
impassable Dinaric Alps. The result is that it is open to settlement by 
seafaring people from other countries. Because of this the Dalmatian 
coast of Yugoslavia has many Italian settlements and is dominated by 
Italian eultural influences. So true is this that during peace negotiations 

after the World War. the Italians used this fact as a basis for their claim 
to possession of most of this coast. 

An apparent exception to this explanation for prowess on the sea 

may be found in the case of Germany. The Germans were not forced to 

the sea by an uninhabitable land nor did they find the sea penetrating 

to the very doors of their households and so inviting them away. Quite 

the reverse. The Germans have always been a home-loving people, and 

ong before they turned to commerce they devoted their energies to 

developing their own resources and capabilities at home. The British 

Spaiirdi, the Scandinavians, the French, all surpassed the Germans'in 

seafaring throughout most of their history. Germany has taken to the 

sea only recently in order to find an outlet for the results of her great 
industrial development. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING TYPES OF COASTS AND WORK 

OF WAVES AND CURRENTS 


Coasts due to the submergence of rugged regions of complex rocks, 
are shown on the Casco Bay, Penobscot Bay, Boothhay, Machias, and 
Bath, Maine, sheets. All of these have numerous embayments and islands. 
The Bar Harbor, Maine, sheet (which is included on the Acadia National 
Park, Maine, map) is especially attractive and shows, in addition to fea¬ 
tures of submergence, many small coastal details such as bars, spits, 
and tombolos. The Portland, Maine, map illustrates a compound coast, 
as do several of the other maps, for it shows a narrow coastal plain of 
flat topography surrounding the more rugged hills of hard rock. 

Coasts due to the submergence of a dissected low coastal plain are 
admirably represented by the Kilmarnock, Va., the Barnegat, N, J 
the Ocean City, Md.-Del., and the Rehoboth, Del., maps, the last map 
showing by its terraces the effect of recent emergence. 


Simple offshore bars, characteristic of young shorelines of emergence, 
are shown on numerous maps of which the following are particularly 
striking: the Green Run, Md.-Va.; Barnegat, Atlantic City, and Bong 


Beach, N. JFire Island and Islip, N. Y.: Mary Esther, Villa Tasso, Fla.^ 


and Lake Como, Texas, the last map being on an unusually large scale. 


The Mayport, Fla., sheet shows multij)le offshore bars. 

Multiple beach ridges are shown on the Johnsons Bayou, Bayou 
Labauve, Grand Bayou, and Cameron, La., sheets and on several of the 
maps adjacent to the Great Lakes, such as the Berea and Oberlin, Ohio, 
maps. Oak Orchard, N. Y., anti the Mi. Clemens and Bay City^ Mich., 
Calumet City, Ill.~Ind., Toleston, Ind., and Brockport, iV. Y sheets. 
Beach ridges along the old shore of Lake Agassiz are shown on the 
Emerado and Larimore, N. Dak., maps. In the Great Basin, beach ridges 
of one of the old Quaternary lakes appear on the Carson Sink, Nev., map. 
Raised beaches and wave-cut benches are shown on the Capitola, Dume 


Point, Oceanside, and San Diego, Calif., sheets. 

Splendid compound spits are shown on the Erie, Pa., Provincetown, 
Mems., and Sandy Hook, N. J., sheets. Tombolos appear on the San 
Francisco, Calif., Oyster Bay, N. Y.-Conn., Biddeford, Maine, and Boston 
Bay, Mass., sheets. The following maps show many types of bars and 
other details: Falmouth, Mass, (baymouth bars); Braddock HetghU, N. Y. 
(baymouth bars and spits); Point Sur, Calif, (young shore with stacks. 


clefts^ etc#)* 

The following charts of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey may be 
taken as examples of the numerous charts deserving of study: Nos. 103, 
105, and 107, submerged rugged coast; 119, 121, 122, and 123, offshore 
bars- 145 and 147, cuspate bars; 110, remarkably beautiful map of t e 
compound spit of Cape Cod with exquisite detail; 5120 and 5143, marine 
benches. The Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico, sheet shows two superb examples 


complex tombolos. 
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THE DARSS FORELAND, A C'T SPATE HAR ON THE ILVI/ITC (OAST 


GerniJiny; Barth sheet. No. (1:100,000). 



VERY YOUNG SUBMERGED COAST OF IRELAND WITH MANY FINE DETAILS 

British Ordnance Survey sheet, No. 40 (1:63,360). 
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A DUNE-COVERED BARRIER BAR ^VLONG THE COAST OF PIAST PRUSSIA 

Germany; Memel sheet. No. 3 (1:100,000), 
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Ql KSTIOXS 


1 . 

2. 

a. 

4. 

5. 
(i. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
l(i. 

17. 

18. 


10 


C’an a shoreline be both a shoreline of emergence ami one of submergence aJ the same 
time.^ 

.\re barrier bars built around delta coasts? 

What causes a spit to be recurved? What causes a spit to be com(>ouiid? l'<i be complex? 
What is a contraposed shoreline? 

What is a prograding shoreline and what causes it? 

What is the difference between a beach ami a bar? 

What causes waves to stop cutting into a cliff an<l to build a beach in front of it ? 

What is meant by eustatic change of sea level? 

.\re ice-push ridges to be consi<iered as shore-line features? 

How high above sea level can waves build a barrier bar? 

Does drowning of a coast line cause rivers entering the sea at that point to aggrade 
their valleys? 

What events may cause the apparent subsidence of a lagoon marsh surfa<*e? 

Can storm waves cut a terrace abov'e sea level? 

What is a solution bench? (see Wentworth). 

Where do fault shorelines occur? 

hat is the difference between an oscillation ripple and a current ripple? Draw a 
profile of each. 

(live several examples of sln^relines of emergence? Of submergence? Of compoiiml 
shorelines? Of neutral shorelines. 

Why is the illustration on page 332 sai<l to represent a shoreline of submergence when it 
is obvious that the beds were originally deposite<l in the sea ami must have been 
exposed by emergence? 

What evidence is there from the picture on page 334 that this is a compound spit ? 'I'liat 


it is a complex spit? 

20. What evidence is there that the withdrawal of the lake waters from the area sliown on 
page 335 took place slowly? 

21. On page 348 label the barrier bar. lagoon, wash-overs and tidal delta. Does the Darss 
Foreland, mapped on page 3(51, preserve the complete cuspate form or has it been 
altered by wave erosion? 

22. In what way are artesian conditions under the continental shelf related to the formation 
of submarine canyons? Is it po.ssible that sub-oceanic springs along the seaward front 
of the continental shelf may account for these features? 


1 . 

2 . 




7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 


TOPICS FOR IXVESTKi.VTlOX 

Shorelines. C'lassification of the various types. 

C'hanges of sea level, (’auses. Extent. 

Spits, ('omplex and compound. IIow forme<l. 

Barrier beaches. Theories as to origin. 

False evidence of subsidence. 

The shore profile. What is a profile of maturity in relation to the load of the waves and 
currents? 

Beach cusps and their origin. 

Wave motion. Depth of wave erosion. 

Marine vs. subaerial peneplanation. 

Submarine canyons. Theories as to origin. 

Fault shorelines. Criteria for their recognition. Their erosional development. 
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5 . DeparimerU of the Interior 


G\PSl"M DUNES IN THE WHITE SANDS N\TION4L 

MONUMENT, NEW MEXICO 

The prevailing direction of wind, toward the right, accounts for the 
barchane type of dune with the steep side away from the wind. 
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Of local importance only, ami rarely pnxim'ing inncli <lestruction by the removal of soil. 
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THE WORK OP" tup: WIND 


OuTIwlNE OF THE ClIAPTEU. 

1. Krosional Work of the IWind. 'riu- wiiul ortxles Ijy \ >rn- 

ducing hammadas or desert pavement in basins or bolsnns; l)y al»rasioii, 
producing rock pedestals, desert lattices, wind-faceted j)ebl)les or 
dreikanter. 

2. Transportation bjf the Wind, The wind carries vast Cjuantities (d 
material, 10,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons in a single storm, for distances 
as great as 2,000 miles. 

3. Deposition by the Wind. Dunes. Dunes or dune ridges may be 
transverse to the wind, if the strength of the wincl be moflerate; or parallel 
to the wind, if the wind be strong. Harchanes are intermediate in type. 

4. 2'he Dune Regions of the World. Dunes occur along river floc^d 
plains, as along the Columbia Riv^er; along the seacoast, as at Cape Cod, 
('ape Henry, P'rance, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark; and in the interior 
of continents under desert conclitions. Ancient dunes cover large parts 
of the Great Plains of Nebraska. 

5. Deposition by the Wind. Loess. Loess is extremely fine, impalpable 
calcareous material transported by the wind from desert areas or from 
glacial outwash and river flood plains, deposited usually in humid (^r 
semihumid conditions. 

d. Erosional Features of Loess Desposits. In their youthful stages 
loess deposits exhibit natural wells, gashes, tunnels, and sinks; in maturity 
they have sharply cut canyons with numerous side rav'ines which head 
in wall divides; in old age there are many spires and pinnacles standing 
on open flats. 

7. The Loess Regions of the World. Great loess deposits occur in 
the Mississippi Valley derived largely from river flood plains; in central 
Europe derived largely from glacial outw’ash; in northern China derived 
from the Gobi Desert; and in northern Argentina derived from the deserts 
near the Andes. 

8. Economic Aspects of Wind-blown Deposits. Houses are built of 
loess mud and are cut into loess cliffs; roads across loess uplands cut 
deep gashes or canyons; loess soil is extremely fertile. Sands take up 
moisture, concentrating it in basins to form oases. Soil removal by the 
wind and also the encroachment of sand upon farmland are disastrous 
to crops. 

9. Maps. 

10. Questions and References. 
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EROSIONAl. WORK OP" THP: WIND 


Under the stimulus of aridity, wind scour becomes an erosive agent 
more constant than the rain, more potent than streams, and more per¬ 
sistent than the sea. Xlie factors which encourage wind erosion are 
(^leficient rainfall, clear skies, higli ev'aporation, great range of diurnal 
temperature, ami sparse vegetation. Tlie wind accomplishes its work 
in two ways: (a) by deflation, or the removal of material alrea<ly pro¬ 
duced by weathering and (6) by the actual abrasion of rocks after the 
manner of a sand blast. 

Dk F LATiON. Desert areas containing rocks susceptible to weather¬ 
ing, anJ especially rocks ai>t to be broken up by changes of temperature, 
are easy prey to the wind. Some students of the great arid tracts of the 
American southwest, of the Kalahari Desert of South Africa, and of the 
(jobi Desert believe that desert leveling is due largely to the wind. 
Other investigators, however, believe that extensive beveled rock sur¬ 
faces in desert regions have been formed by stream wash and that they 
are produced fn the same manner as rock pediments. 

lioLsoN Plains. In southern New Mexico and in Texas the broad 
mtermontane plains known as bol.sons (from the Spanish word for purse) 
are largely wind-excavated flepressions. Some of them contain deep 
alluvial accumulations washed into them from the surrounding mountains. 
I3ut in many of the depressions the rock floor is exposed. 

The desert plains of the Kalahari region, according to Passarge, re¬ 
sulted from wind planation; and he maintains the efficacy of the wind to 
produce peneplanes at different levels in different parts of a large region 
without any common base-level. Remnants standing above these pene¬ 
planes he calls inselherge, or island mountains. 

Hammadas. It is well-known that many desert tracts are covered 
with only a thin veneer of sand and that bedrock is practically exposed 
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at the surface. In some CiUiOs the «in<f rem<>ves ffie smaller i)arh'efes, 
leaving the larger pehhies ami rock fragments to form a dei<ert jKivattent 
or bammadn. This is the origin of the stony deserts of northern Africa, 
from which the saml lias heen largely rt*moved. 'Jdie remaining rock 
fragments tend to halt wind action. In many regions all of the weatInured 
products are removed. 

Sheet flood erosion in desert areas is effective in carrying mat<*rial 
to the basin floors and into temporary playa lakes. The material carried 
in this manner is in many cases quickly remove<l by the wind <lown to 
bedrock. 

The desert section of southern (’alifornia reveals clearly tlie potency 
of the wind in removing such lake deposits. Many branching gullies formed 
by streams wind their way among small mesalike hills which represent 
the original floor of the lake. Jlut these gullies converge toward a com¬ 
mon depression at the lowest point in the basin. Since no outlet for the 
streams is possible there, it is clear that the work of excavation and the 
actual removal of the material brought there by the streams must have 
been accomplished by wind action. 



I-'-^ke IIasins C heated hy Mind Ii-uo.sion. Kven in less arid regions, 

the wind locally may excavate shallow, saucerlike hollows where the 

rocks rapidly disintegrate and where vegetation is scanty, due to the 

sterile condition of the resulting soil. Many basins of this type containing 

lakes were noted by Gilbert in parts of the Arkansas valley. These arc 
often called blowouts. 


>«AVind Abrasion. Travelers by automobile over the dusty plains of 
Wyoming know that a single driving dust storm may render their wind¬ 
shields completely nontransparent. The effect is that of a powerful sand 
blast. On the open plains, telegraph poles and fence posts are frequently 

cut down by the sand unless protected by a pile of stones around their 
base, or sheathed in metal. 


Wind-faceted pebbles or ventifacts or dreikanter (three corners), 
shaped something like Brazil nuts, are common in many de-sert regions 
and along beaches where strong winds prevail. Their various forms have 
received much study and it appears that certain shapes are produced by 
constant winds and others by winds of variable direction. 

Still other effects of wind abrasion are rock pedestals, mushroom 
roeks, rock lattices, and the many picturesque forms of desert landscapes 
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TRANSPORTATION BY THE WIND 


Quantity of Material Transported. The effectiveness of the 
wind as a transporting medium depends not only upon its velocity but 
to a large extent upon the strength of the upward-rising currents of air 
and the height to which dust is carried. A current of air rising upward 
1 meter per second will keep suspended a grain of quartz about 0.1 mm. 
in diameter. The diameter of the grain is roughly proportional to the 
velocity. An upward current moving 40 feet per second (about 30 miles 
an hour) will support grains over 1 mm. in diameter. This is about the 
size of sand. Observers declare that it is unlikely that dust larger than 
this is held suspended for any length of time. IVIuch larger pieces, however, 
are moved along the ground and even for a time blown to considerable 
heights. Gravel the size of peas is readily drifted by the wind and there 
are many reliable accounts of rains of pebbles, lichens, and even fish 
and other animals. 1 he actual amount of dust thus held suspended in 
the air may amount to thousantls of tons over a square mile of wind¬ 
blown country. A cube of air 10 feet on a side may readily support 1 
ounce of dust. Phis amounts to 4,000 tons per cubic mile. A thousand 
tons being carried over each square mile of country would not be unusual. 
Some dust storms are hundreds of miles in extent. A storm 300 to 400 
miles in diameter would thus hold suspeinled over 100,000,000 tons of 
dust. Ihis would represent, however, only the volume of material in a 
hill about 100 feet high and 2 miles across the base. If this dust were 


completely removed from the place where it originated and not replaced, 
it is easy to realize the rapidity with which tlesert tracts might be worn 
away by the wincl. 

1 he quantity of material transported during <lust storms is readily 
determined if the dust falls upon clean snow. The snow is collected from 
a measured area, melted, filtered, and the residue weighed. In one of 
the dust storms which originated in the Colorado-Wyoming region and ex¬ 
tended eastward to the Atlantic seaboard, it was found that in Wisconsin 
and Iowa the amount of dust in a square meter ranged from 5 to 10 
grams. This is equivalent to a range of 15 to 30 tons per square mile. 
Even as far east as Pennsylvania there was an accumulation of 12 to 
15 tons per square mile. This represents a total fall of at least 2,000,000 
tons, and probably several times that amount. In another storm which 
reached as far east as New Hampshire, the amount of fall per unit of 
area was less than one-tenth as great as this amount. The smaller quantity 
was due largely to the remoteness from the place of origin of the dust. 

The size of the dust particles appears also to bear a definite relation 
to the velocity of the wind during the storms, being much finer in the 
less violent storms. For any given storm the sizes of the dust particles 
vary over a wide range with a great preponderance of those of a given 
size. Analysis of old loess deposits indicates that the size of their con- 
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stituents in many oases closely resemliles that of recent dust stoniis, hut 
not always. 

Distanc-i;. Observers have suKKi-steil that every square mile of the 

earth s surface contains lueces of <lust from every other s<)uare mile. It 

IS true that dust is transporte<l for ^reat distances. Jteeeiitly falls of dust 

in the eastern cities of the Unite,1 States have been i.lentified as havina 

their origin in the and .sections of the west. 2.000 miles away. Dust 

from Sahara occasionally falls in England 2.000 miles distant. \'oleanic 

(lust from Iceland has several times been recorded in Scamlinavia. d'he 

dust formed by the eruption of Krakatoa in 188.‘5 in the Dutch East 

Indies was projected so high in the air that it was carrie.l around "the 

world repeatedly before .settling. Krakatoa ashes fell inches <leep at 

distances of nearly 1,000 miles from the volcano, and small quantities 

e even in Hollainl. Dust from Colima Wileano in Mexico in 1908 fell 

at points 200 miles north of the volcano ami in (Juaternala the eruption 

()t Santa Mana produced a deposit of ash 8 to 10 inches thick 40 miles 
<listant. 

^^ne of the chief fact^ in removing the dust from the air is the rain 
of humid regions. It is therefore apparent that much dust will not be 
transported far into humid localities before it is washed out of the air. 

Nevertheless, the total accumulation of dust in humid regions over 
e.xtended periods of time is considerable and doubtless much of the top 
soil ot such localities is windblown. It has been estimated that durinc 
one storm 10 000 tons fell in England, and on another occasion 2,000,000 
tons tell in Europe and as much more in northern Africa, much of it 
liaving been transported 2,.500 miles. For the European area the fall 
averaged a layer mm. thick. If this much fell every 5 years about 
a mm. would be depo.sited every century which would be enough to 
cover the earth several feet deep since the glacial period 

No one can realize the capacity of wind as a tran.sporter of fine mate¬ 
rial who has not lived through at least one great storm on a desert In 
•such a simoom the atmosphere is filled with a driving mass of dust and 

‘ I a mantle of impenetrable darkness 

and filters through every fabric; it often destroys life by suffocation and 
leaves in places a deposit several feet deep. 

During periods of high winds, great dust storms prevail on the Mis¬ 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. Dust is everywhere. It sifts through the 
dosed windows and doors of the houses, covering everything within 
Outdoors all is yellow with an impalpably fine powder. The north and 
east sides of the river suffer more than the south and west sides This is 
because the prevailing winds come from the southwest in the spring 
and summer when the silt bars are bare and dry. The amount of material 
thus brought out of the valley and deposited on the top of the bluff is 
o ten as much as >ioo inch in a day and averages about inch during 
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DEPOSITION BY THE WIND. DUNES 

Wind blowing steadily from one .lirection over a sandy snrlaee j>ro- 

duccs ridges which are either transverse or longitudinal, that is. at right 

angles to or in the direction of the wind. The first tyjie is rei)re.sented by 

ripples and transver.se dune ridges, formed under moderate winds blowing 

from one direction; the second by longitudinal dunes and barchanes 

formed under strong winds. Where the winds Iilow from all quarters,’ 
dimes may be of every shape. 

RimmES AND TUANSVEH.SE DuNE RiiKiEs. A moderate breeze is 
able to move only the finest sand particles and is obstruete.l by the 
larger ones. This sets up eddies clo.se to the ground, which pick up the 
smallest grains and produce hollows. When a moderate wind blows uiion 
deep sand, the conditions are favorable to the production of great trans¬ 
verse ridges. The eddy on the near side of the ridge, ami to windwanl of 
It, burrows suleways along the ba.se until the finer material is removed. 
A small hollow is thus elongated into a trough. The forward-flowing 
current passing over the top of the ridge lias insufficient power to move 
the coarser grains of which the ri.lge is gradually becoming composed, 
file height of the transverse ridges and the distance between them de¬ 
pend upon the force of the wind and the amount of fine particles mixed 
With the sand. 

Longitudin.vl Ridges and Baugmanes. A strong wind behaves 

like a current and moves all the sand it strikes. It produces longitudinal 

stripes. The same effect is produced by a moderate wind blowing over a 

hard surface only slightly covered with sand, because eddies cannot 
excavate and transverse ridges cannot develop. 

Winds of intermediate strength produce intermediate forms combining 

Mjth transverse and longitudinal characteristics (Fig. B) In India the 

monsoon winds striking the coast produce longitudinal ridges. Farthest 

inland where the winds are less intense, transverse ridges prevail. Inter- 
mediate types occur between these two. 

Barchanes show both transverse and longitudinal eharaeteristies Thev 
occur neither where the sheet of wind has the complete masterv over the 
sand, nor where the drifting sand is too heavy for the carrying power of 
le wind They dot the desert plain where the sheet of wind liL^ for the 

certain points. I he horns, or cusps, of the barchanes point to leeward for 
he lowest parts of the dune travel fastest. A barchane exposed to winds 
from all quarters gradually changes to a stationary dune fpig C) 

relative to the force of the wind, individual longituchnal eoS dunr^d 
o merge in one another, forming a transverse ridge. Where the wind h i 
»»<■ o.a.t.,y ov„ the .a„d, coaal d„„e. l„„gitadi„aTitroplr.: 
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SAND DI NK RKCHONS OF TIIH GREAT FEAINS 
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SAND-DUNE REGIONS OF THE WORLD 

Types of Occuhrence. Sand dunes occur in three kirujs of locali¬ 
ties: as (rt) shore dunes, (h) river-bed dunes, and (c) inland or desert dur»es. 

Shore Dunes. Shore dunes are typical of almost all shores, both 
ocean and lake, except those bonleretl by rocky headlamls. From Prov- 
incetown on Cape Cod to Florida, the beaches an<I bars of the Atlantic 
coastal plain present an almost uninterrupted chain of <lunes. Those of 
Cape Cod and those of Cape Henry, ^’irginia, are best known because of 
their unusual size and their picturesque setting. In some cases sand dunes 
are formed even on the top of near-by cliffs where these descend to samly 
beaches, as along the Normamly coast and the coasts of Jutland and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Along the Gulf of Biscay in France is a strip ai' coast, o miles wide, 
stretching for 150 miles and bearing many parallel rows of <iunes up to 
300 feet in height. The coast of Belgium and Netherlands supports a 
continuous dune belt which far exceeds in length that of the Biscayan 
coast but the dunes are rarely one-third as high. Tlie dunes of the Danish 
coast are remarkable because of the rapidity with which they migrate 
over the country. Within 30 years the entire dune chain passed over a 
church. On the Baltic coast in East Prussia another important dune area 
supports great dunes, some reaching a height of !^00 feet. 

Lake-shore dunes are widely developed on the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan. Extensive deposits of glacial sands, forming beaches of a past 
glacial lake larger than Lake Michigan, have been heaped into dunes by 
the prevailing westerly winds. Some of the.se are grassed over and wooded, 
but others are still advancing upon and burying the forests. 

River-bed Dunes. Rivers flowing through broad open valleys, 
especially in semiarid regions, are often accompanied by an extensive 
development of border dunes. In the United States the rivers of the Great 
Plains, such as the Arkansas and its tributaries, have dunes bordering 
their eastern or leeward shores. The most extensive river-dune area in 
North America is that of the Columbia and Snake Rivers in Oregon and 
Washington. The railroads maintain their right of way against the drift¬ 
ing sand only by the constant use of plows. In this region the dunes assume 
a perfect crescent form, splendid examples of the barchane type. 

In northern Europe as in the humid eastern United States, river dunes 
are seldom formed but in the dry regions of southern France and Spain 
they are abundant. The valley of the Gardou in Languedoc shows dunes 
30 to 40 feet high, while dunes rise to almost 100 feet in the sandy desert 
region along the banks of the Guadalquivir in Andalusia in southern 
. pain. In southern Russia river dunes occur along the banks of the 
Dnieper, the Don, and the Donetz Rivers as well as along the Volga 
farther east. The river valleys of Asia have extensive dune deposits, 
many ol them merging with those of the near-by deserts. 
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Inland ok Desekt Dunes. 'rh<* largest arcus f)f <lnnc <lcposits arc 
in the deserts, notal)ly those ot‘ Asia, Africa, and Australia. In the Sahara, 
dunes cover only one-ninth (»f tlie total area hut this aggregates ov<‘r 
;}()0,()0() square miles. Sands form nearly oi»e-third of tin* cntir<' surface 
of Arabia, or not less than 4()(»,n0() s<iuare miles: and there are vast 
tracts of samly desert in central Asia extending from Syria eastward 
through Iran, Baluchistan, northern India, and eastern Turkestan to 
Mongolia. 

In North America extensive sand-dune areas of the continental type 
arc found in the (ireat Basin in Nevada and in the (’olorado ami Mohave 
Deserts of southern ('alifornia. One of the best known is in the Imperial 

^ A A A 

\ alley not far from ^ uma, *Vriz. There are also extensive dunes in the 
San I.,uis valley of southern (’olorado between the Rockies and the San 
Juan Mountains. 

One of the most unusual dune regions of the Tnited States is in the 

White Sands National IMonument near Alamogordo, N. M. An area of 

500 square miles is covered with dunes of snow-white gypsum <lerivefl 

from disintegrating beds of gyjisum expost'd at the surface. Some ui' this 

gypsum sand is still shifting with tlie winds: but in many of the edder 

<lunes the mineral has crystallized until the grains are bound firmly 
together. 

hiXEi) Dunes. I he Sand Hill region of Nebraska and adjoining 
states comprises some 18,()()0 scpiare miles. ^I'lie reRion is now largely 
covered with vegetation, tliougl, many hare areas of .Irifting sand still 
occur. The sand is derived from the disintegration of the underlying 
Tertiary .saiulstone and is remarkably pure. The sand hills enclo.se dc- 
pre.ssions in size from mere basins to valleys a mile in width and many 
rndes long. In these valleys occur small ponds and also lakes several 
mdes m length. Where overgrazing is practiced or where fires have de¬ 
stroyed the vegetation, “blowouts” occur. These may attain a diameter 
of hundreds of feet and have a dei)th of 100 feet or more. 

Another regi<m of more or le.ss fixed dunes is near Saratoga, N. Y., 

south of the Adirondack Mountains. This picturesque region contains 

many knolls now covered with scanty vegetation and evergreen trees 

1 hese are similar to dunes in parts of Europe formed at the emi of 

glacial time, when extensive plains of loose alluvium invited wind action 

J hose north of Albany arc formed on the ancient ilelta of the Hudson 
Kiver. 

In South America continental dunes cover much of the great Atacama 

Desert of C hi e and Peru we.st of the Andes, and there are vast areas of 
dunes in the desert region of Australia. 

Along the coasts of Permuda, the West Indies, and certain Pacific 
Islands where lime sand has been blown up, the dunes have become 
firmly cemented to form a cross-bedded lime sandstone which can be 
cut into blocks tor budding purpo.ses. In some ca.ses onlv the exterior of 

place""'''" which .serves to fix the dune in 
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DEPOSITION BY THE WIND. LOESS 


Loess Deposits. The term loess was first applied to the loose un¬ 
consolidated deposits which occur along the valley of the Rhine and 
extend eastward to the Rlack Sea. They lie just outside the glaciated area. 
In North America similar deposits occur along the Missouri and Missis¬ 
sippi Rivers; and vast deposits cover the plains of northern China. The 
loess consists of loosely arranged, angular grains of calcareous silt loam 
intermediate in fineness between sand and clay and of remarkably uni¬ 
form mechanical composition. Normally loess is without stratification 
and breaks off in vertical slabs, forming perpendicular cliffs. 

Source of Chinese Loess. The loess of China is made up primarily 
of the disintegrated rock material brought by the prevailing westerly 
winds from the Desert of Gobi in central Mongolia. In some places it is 
1,000 feet thick. At first, it was thought to have been deposited under 
water but its aeolian origin is now universally accepted. However, the 
great rivers of China which flow through the loess region, namely, the 
Yellow River and Yangtze with their tributaries, have removed large 
quantities of this fine silt and have redeposited it again over wide ex¬ 
panses of their flood plains. These deposits, of course, have water-borne 
characteristics. 

Source of American Loess. The contrast between some of the 
extensive loess areas of China and those of the United States may be 
expressed by saying that the Chinese deposits are primarily wind blown 
and secondarily stream deposited, whereas the American accumulations 
are primarily stream deposits and secondarily wind blowm. 
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In tlic I lilted States the loess deposits oeeur on the hliifis and uplands 
bordering the large rivers of the whole Mississippi Valley. Near the rivers 
the deposits are 100 feet or more thiek hut they thin out rapidly awav 
from the stream cour.ses. This material has been blown from the near-by 
flood plain at times of low water when large tracts of dry sand and sill 
were exposed to the strong winds of the region. Originally the streams 
derived the material from the glacial ileposits farther north. 

Some of the dust which has accumulated in the Mi.ssi.ssipiii ^■alley 
however, is known to have eome from the wiml-blown plains of folora.lo’ 
Myoming, and other we.stern states. The dust which fell in the Mi.ssi.ssippi 
N alley during the great dust storms of March, 1 !) 18 , and March, lOiiO 
was very similar in composition to some of the loess ileposits of that area’ 

I his dust was reail.ly traced to the High Plains of C'olorado and Wyoming 
where wind .leflation at that time was known to be unusually severe 
SorrucK OK Euu<h>e.xn Loess. In Europe the loe.ss deposits seem t,i 
have been derived from the adjacent glaciated areas to the north ami 
are im-gely the work of the wind with little stream modification 

C0.MPOSIT10N OK Loess. The chemical composition of wind-blown 

hi dust falls of the Mi.ssi.ssippi Valley contain about 67 per cent sili-a 
V iic i represents about So per cent quartz, the rest of the silica being 
a um.nurn silicates or fehlspars. This is much more siliceou.s than most 

flrn^hi U probably brought their materials 

from the African dixserts. Some of these have less than 10 per cent of 

cpiartz but high percentages of silicates, the feldspars running up "o 

over 50 per cent and an almost equal amount of kaolinite which is the 

t iTt tirM-" ^ * V o"" "" «f-valent to saying 

: M falls resemble far more closely some o^' 

Phooks ok Aeolian Origin. Several other facts have been adduced 

exception land snails similar to those now exilj n^Th '^'^' " Ithout 

r 

afford furtlier evidence of ^ I' ■ .f*^atihcation in true loess seems to 
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EROSIONAL FEATURES OF LOESS DEl’OSITS 

Yoittii. The flat ui)lan(l surfaces of loess plateaus freqiieutly exhihit 
natural wells or pits. U hese usually occur near the rims of ffullics, ravines, 
and canyons and are due to the .settling of the soil consecpicnt upon the 
mechanical removal of underlying material, rather than from its removal 
by chemical action as in ordinary limestone sinks. 'I'hcy result from seep¬ 
age movement along hcdtled layers somewhat more porous than the 
surrounding material. The water movement along such lines results in 
some solution of the calcareous particles of the loess but leads first to 
increa.sed porosity rather than to o|)en jjassages. St)on, however, the 
openings along the line of movement become large enough to permit the 
mechanical transportation of the finer particles of the loess, and more or 
le.ss tubular channels are formed. Eventually these may reach diameters 
of a foot or more. Caving of the roof due to downward iiereolation of 
surface water cau.ses the.se cavities to enlarge upward and finally to 
reach the surface to form typical /oe.sn irells. 

Between the wells the subterranean channel may so increase in size 
as to form a natural bridge or the tube may reach the side of a valley and 
appear there as an underground tunnel of large dimensions. Along the 
sides of canyons, loc.s.s pipes, tubes, wells, sinks, and bridges are charac¬ 
teristic features. The sinks in some cases form long gashes in the surface 
of the plateau. The.se features may all be termed voiithfiil as they are 
a.ssociated with the active destruction of the loe.ss upland. 

Maturitv. Maturity of dissection is reached when the loess upland 

IS replaced by a multitudinous complex of ravines much like bailland 

topography. The slopes of the valley walls, however, are more sharplv 

cut and more nearly vertical than in baillaiuls. The ilivitles between the 

heads of opposing streams are like walls and are known as loe.s;- dike.., 

wall divides, or natural causeways. These serve the travelers of the reeion 

as nieans of passing from one plateau area to another and are maintained 
artihcally because of their great convenience. 

• u- '•educed to numerous 

pinnacles which may be conical, sharp pointed, turretlike, or fin shaped 

fr^rtr r valleys. Such valleys result frequentlv 

from the erosion of roads and trails where the soft loess is quickly churned 

to dust and rapidly whirled away by the wind. There is reason to believe 

that many of the loess-canyon .systems in China, although now showing 

highways ^ ""d wash of ancient 
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THE IMPORTANT LOESS DEPOSITS OF THE WORLD 
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IMPORTANT LOESS DEPOSITS OE THE WORLD 

Ihk X^nitkd Statks. I lie loe.ss di'posits of tlio I Sfatt's 

under three groups: (a) those eapping tlu* uplands adja<-enl to the large 

rivers of the Mississippi Valley, derived from their flood plains; ih) those 

covering much of western Kansas ami Nebraska and extending into 

Iowa and Missouri, derived largely from the semiarid regions of ('olorado. 

Wyoming, and other western states; (c) those constituting the Palousi* 

area of Washington and Idaho, derived largely from glacial out wash 
plains. 

The upland deposits are more extensive on the eastern sides of the 
great river valleys, owing to the prevailing westerly winds. This is shown 
by the long belt capping the ea.stern bluffs of the Mi.ssi.ssipj)! almost to 
the Gulf of Mexico. In Illinois, Iowa, and Wi.sconsin, some of the loess 
deposits were probably laid down in old glacial lakes, d'hey show lamina¬ 
tions and the presence of aquatic molluscs not characteristic of true 
loess. 

1 he loess deposits of Nebraska and Kansas are thicker than those of 
eastern Iowa. 1 hey are more siliceous, coarser, and laminated with sancl. 
This is because ihe material was transported by the strong winds of the 
High Plains and was not derived from fioo.l i)lains. The loe.ss deposits of 
Iowa, probably from the adjacent river flood plains, are rarely over 10 
f)r 12 feet thick, as in much of the Mississippi Valley. The Palousc de¬ 
posits of Wa.shington and Idaho are great stationary dunes of silt, forming 
deep, fertdc sod. The 75-foot covering of the plateau between the f'o- 
lumbia River and the Ritter Root Mountains is being increased by mate¬ 
rial blown from the dry eastern slopes of the Gascadcs and the adjacent 
C'olumbia River valley. 

Europe, South America, and Asia. Here the loess deposits lie 
just outside the regions of continental glaciation. Tho.se of Europe con¬ 
stitute a rich farm-land belt across northeast France and Belgium 

extending irregularly into Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and south- 
ern Russia. 

strongly developed throughout the basin of the 
lellow River and adjacent parts of North China. The term /oc.v.s*, how¬ 
ever, IS applied to many deposits somewhat similar in appearance to the 
true loess but differing vastly in age, compo.sition, character, and mode 
o origin. Ihe Chinese loess has been described as 1,000 to 2,000 feet in 
thickness but recent observers doubt if the true loess is much over 200 
feet. It is clear that the Chinese loess has come from the Gobi Desert to 

the west but that some of it, especially along the river valleys, is from 
nood-plains. 

The south American loess deposits cover much of the pampa of 

northern Argentina. The source of this material has been largely the arid 

regions farther west rather than the meager glacial deposits in the south. 

Eike the Chinese deposits, the wind-blown material has occasionally been 
reworked and redeposited by streams. 
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LOP.SS DEPOSITS 1\ THE rXITEI) STATES 

se relation to Mississippi River system and to the Great Plains 
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SOME EC ONOMIf’ ASPECTS OF WIND-HLOWN DEFOSI'I'S 

The geographer studying the loess-eovere.l and dniie-l,e,leeke<J regions 

of the vyorld wdl find himself giving attention to sueh topies as the eliar- 

aeter ot the dwelling plaees, ineliiding houses eonstruete.l of loess mud 

as well as those carved out of the cliffs; roa.ls and trails; sources of wat. r 

supply; fertility of the soil; its removal from agricultural lami. and its 

ileposition and encroachment upon forests, hahitations, and other useful 
ureas. 

In China, in Europe, and in the United States to a much lesser degree, 
the loess serves directly as the means for eonstrueting dwellings. 'J'he 
dwelling ,s made of the plastic loess honml l,y straw, hair, grass, and 
sticks. It IS bmlt on top ot the loess plateaus and jdains. Its roof is of 
wood^ ^M,ere loe.ss is dissected, where cliffs ahouml, and where timber 
IS lacking, rooms are carved out of the solid loess, usually when slightly 
moist, ^\ater drawn to the fresh surfaces by capillarity evaporates and 
leaves a thin protective coating of lime, a form of ca.sehardening. Cliirii- 

l7the"Ti l"7 f-ni an unusual sight 

m the tilled fields above. Cwmg to the fragility of the loe.ss, collapse is 

common at times of earthquakes, * 

Tlu^ adobe soils of the southwestern United States and of Mexico, 
or ma ung cricks, have some of the characteristics of loess They 

largely ev.lee „e„„,,i,e,|. 

I he fine impalpable character of loe.ss and its calcareous nature render 

tion soil, especially where water is available for irriga¬ 

tion. I he constant renewal and enrichment of the surface soil bv wind 
and wash accounts for the cultivation of fi • ■ ^ "ind 

Cl.i,.. (or 1.000 year,. <>' t'-e gram reg.on, of ,„,rtl„.n„ 

-oil™! f" black-earth .oils of southern and similar 

equally destructive. The great dunes at 

stantly advancing upon an adjacent forest In^^ the’ T 

rsLrrna!:^”^^ e.vtens!veToS T.rist 

LT^sslroTheit rntah-Sdt".^ aV‘" T^ 

several acres of green Helds and tree, whlle^t^ Tf by 

nules about is fit only for grazing. ’ ^ country for 
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HARCIIAXKS IN ARABIA 

International Map of the World, El /Jjaa/sheet. North 11-37 
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Largo inlaiKl areas ot active dunes are shown on the Yuma, Calif.-Ariz., 

the Arena, linttommllow, Casa Desierta, Fresno, Carnthers, and Iloltville' 
tall/., sheets. 

Inland areas of dunes, now largely grass covered, are admirably shown 

on the Ogallala, Paxton, Chappell, North Platte, Camp Clarke, and Whistle 
(’reek. Neb., maps. 

Coastal dunes are unusually well shown on the Cape Henry, Va. 
map and also on the Rehoboth, Del., Mary Esther and Villa Tasso Fla' 
the Fernatulina, Fla.-Ga., and the Cumberland I.sland, Ga., sheets 

Lake-shore dunes appear on the Three Oaks, Mich.-Dei, Lake'Harbor 
and Holland, Mich., sheets. Dunes along river flood plains occur on the 
Syramise Lamed, Great Bend, Garden City, and King.sley, Kan., maps. 

Wind-blown hollows are shown on the Loveland, Colo., Holdrege, 
heb., Laramie Jf yo., and Hanford, Wa.sh., sheets. Barchanes are un¬ 
usually well shown on the Moses Lake, Wash., sheet. On the Reedsport 

Ore., sheet large groups of coastal dunes have been swept inland to block 
the rivers and form lakes. 

of f •’inthcates the occurrence of dunes northwest 

of Albany on the old Mohawk Delta. 
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France; La Tvate de B}irh sheet, No. 101 (1:80,000). 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What are stony deserts? Ventifacts? 

2. What is cross-bedding? How can wind cross-bedding and aqueous cross-bedding be 
distinguished? Are wind deposits ever laminated? 

3. W^hat are the physical and chemical properties of loess? Does loess produce a fertile 
soil? What is chernozem? Is it a loess deposit? What is palouse? 

4. What human activities favor wind erosion? 

5. W’^hat is the sand-dune region of Nebraska and when were these dunes built? Are dunes 
always built of quartz sand {e.g.y in New Mexico)? 

6. Why should dunes develop sometimes as long ridges transverse to the direction of the 
wind and at other times as long ridges parallel to the direction of the wind? 

7. What causes ripple marks to form? How do wind-formed ripples differ from water- 
formed ripples? 

8. Which side of a sand dune is steep, the stoss or the lee side? What is the angle of repose 
of sand? What determines the angle of repose? Why do barchanes form? 

0. In what respects do wind erosion, transportation, and deposition differ from stream 
erosion, transportation, and deposition? Does wind transportation correspond with 
suspension or with saltation in the case of water transportation? 

10. Would wind activity be as prominent in the eastern United States as it is in the western 
United States, if the region were not humid? 

11. How can loess be distinguished from guinbotil? 

12. What is adobe soil? What quality makes it suitable for brick making? 

13. In what parts of the eastern I’nited States do sand dunes encroach upon forests? 

14. What is molding sand? From what part of the eastern United States is it obtained? 
Is it pure quartz? To what other economic uses is sand put ? 

15. Where in the U^nited States is drifting sand a serious problem? How rapidly do dunes 
migrate? 

16. How are sand blasts used (f.c., carving on granite; cleaning buildings)? How is wind 
action used in winnowing? And in what other ways? 

17. Draw contour map of a barchane. 

18. What method would you devise to determine the amount of dust falling on a given 
region during a certain dust storm? 

19. Do you think wind abrasion along sandy coasts is ever sufficient to render lighthouse 
windows non-transparent? 

20. Determine the validity of the figures given in the first paragraph on page 380. The hill 
mentioned may be considered as cone-shaped (the volume of a cone being equal to its 
area multiplied by one-third its altitude), and its specific gravity about 2. (One cubic 
foot of water weighs 62 pounds.) 

TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1 . Types and classification of sand dunes. 

2. Wind transportation. Size of grains moved; distances; quantity. 

3. Origin of loess in different regions. 

4. Wind action in humid regions {e.g.y Scotland). 

5. Abrasive action of the wind: economic importance. 

6. Laboratory experiment. Determine the effect of the following factors upon dune 

tion: (a) strength of the wind; (6) size of sand grains; (c) quantity of material aval a e, 
(d) steadiness of the wind; (c) uniformity of wind direction. 

7. The dust bowl of America. 

8. The deserts of the world. 

9. Methods used to prevent drifting of sand and of snow. 
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( ORAL REEFS: Ol’TLINE OF I'llEORlES 

Coral reefs oeeur ns frhi(/i)i(/ reefs, hurrier reefs, aiul (itoU reefs. 

Fringhuj reefs are closely attached to an island or to a eontitienfa! 
shore. There is no lagoon or open water hetween the reef and the rocky 
land upon which the reef is attached. 

A barrier reef lies some distance offshore from a few hundred feet to 
two or three miles or even more. There is a lagoon of open water hetween 
the rocky land and the reef. The barrier reef it.self is a long narn.w strip 
of coral rock and samI projecting above the water level. It may be roughly 
circular in shape if it encloses an island. 

An atoll is al.so a roughly circular or elliptical reef. It is a narrow strip 

of coral rock and sand enclosing a relatively shallow lagoon of oj>en water. 

An atoll is like a barrier reef but no island occupies the center of the 
lagoon. 

Dakwin s SuBsiDKNfp: Thkouv. To explain the development of 
the.se three types of reefs, ('harles Darwin in 1842 suggested that they 
grew up on a subsiding foundation. 'I'he subsidence in most cases was 
thought to have been intermittent and slow, and the reef grew up rapidly 
enough to keep at the surfaee. (4nly tlie outer edge of the reef supported 
actively growing corals. Hence, as the island or mainland .sank, the reef 

stood farther and farther offshore until, with the di.sappearance of the 
enclosed island, an atoll was formed. 

The Cl.^cial-conthol Theohy. The subsidence theory has re¬ 
cently been somewhat modified by the glacial-control theory as developed 
by Daly. According to this theory the sea level throughout the ecpiatorial 
area was lowered during glacial time, permitting truncation of platforms 

by the waves, upon which reefs later grew when the water was again 
returned to the ocean. 

Other Theories. Many investigators have contributed other sug¬ 
gestions, none of which, according to W. M. Davis, is so well suited to 
explaining the facts as the two just mentioned. For example, 

a. Rein suRgested that organic deposits accumulated on still-standing submarine 
summits eventually reaching sea level. 

remu a development ami thought that the lagoons of atolls 

resultec! from solution while the reef fjrew outwar<l 

hat burner reefs might ^,nv up from a shallow bottom at a considerable distance offshore- 
^oVth"' "•'>“'‘1 be too muddy for coral 

d. Semper and Guppy thought some of the Pacific Ocean reefs grew up on rising found-, 
for., inasmuch as they ob-served some dead reefs now entirely efevated above the sea 

c. .Vgassiz, Guppy, \^ barton, and Gardiner all believed that reefs grow up on submarine 
platforms produced by wave planation. ^ ^ suomarine 
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('ORAL RKEFS: THE STRSIDENA E rilEORV 

Evidkxc'Ks ok Si’nsiDKXf'K. rho sul)si<JtMK‘<‘ tli<‘ory first propoundc*! 
hy Darwin is supportc^d by sovc'ral lines of ovi<l<‘nee. First, sborcliiics 
bordered by l)arrier reefs are in iniineroiis instaiu*es slr(»n^ly <‘nil)ayed 
and the headlaiuls rarely exhibit cliffs <iue to wave action. Such cliffs, if 
they ever existed, have <lisappt‘ared through sul)rner^(‘nce. It is rliflicult 
to conceive of still-stan<ling land masses in exposed pf)sitioiis without 
wave-forme<l cliffs ol any kiiul. I'he l)ays are extensi(»ns of stream-cut 
valleys and were obviously formed by subaerial erosion, d'liey were later 
drowned by submergence. 

In the second place, regions in the Pacific which show many si^ns <jf 
having been elevated, in the form of raised beaches and marine deposits, 
are devoid of barrier reefs and atolls, though they niay have very young 
fringing reefs closely skirting their shores. At the same time, regions 
with many barrier reefs and att>lls usually exhibit no indicati«>n of iiaving 
been elevated. 

In the third place, the small islands surroun<h'<I by barriers, features 
which may be termed ahfioMf n/o//.v, have ])ronounc<‘d slopes and in every 
respect resemble mountain summits. Tlieir small size is due to the great 
amount of submergence which has occurred. If their small size had been 
brought about by long-continued stream erosion <jf still-standing masses, 
they would have very subdued slopes. 

A fourth line of evidence is found in the so-called uticonfcrmable cori- 

tact between the reefs and the land mass, as shown in Fig. 3. This means 

that there is an erosional surface beveling the rock structure upon which 

the reef rests, which indicates that the land mass subsided as tin- reef was 
formed. 

In the fifth place, the great thickness of coral reefs indicates that they 
have formed on a subsiding foundation, ('oral organisms do not grow at 
great depth. They flourish at depths not greater than 1.50 feet beneath 
the surface of the ocean. There are some atolls now elevated above the 
sea which have thicknes.ses at least 500 to 600 feet—that much being 
now visible above the present water level. It is almost necessary to con¬ 
clude that the basement upon which the reef was built subsided gradually 
and that the reef was built up as rapidly as subsidence took place. The 
considerable thickness of reefs may also be inferred from the present 
slope of the mainland spurs beneath the sea. If the submarine profile 
is drawn at the same slope which the land has above sea level, the esti¬ 
mated depth of barrier-reef foundations may be as much a/ 1,200 or 

even 2,000 feet. In numerous instances this would seem to be the case. 
This depth is far too great for coral growth. 

Finally the sixth line of evidence is found in actually submerged 
barrier reefs and atolls. These have been discovered by sounding. From 
these exaniples it appears that submergence has been so rapid that the 
reefs have been “drowned” or killed and that upward growth has ceased. 
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SHORT EPOCH OF LOW LEVEL i4BR-4SION 
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An island with outgrowing reef at A, is emerged by 

LOWERING OF THE OCEAN IN GLACIAL TIME, AT B.ANDIS FOLLOWED 
BY LOW-LEVEL ABRASION, SLIGHT CLIFF-CUTTING, AND INCISION OF 
YOUNG VALLEYS IN THE FLOOR OF THE MATURE PRE-GLACIAL 
VALLEYS. NORMAL LEVEL AGAIN AT C; LOW CLIFFS SUBMERGED. 
EMBAYMENTS NARROW AND STEEP SIDED. 
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_____________ LONG EPOCH OP LOW LEVEL ABRASION 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I { I I I ON STILL - STANDING ISLAND 

SAME ISLAND WITH REEF AT A, EMERGED BY LOWERING OF SEA-LEVEL 
AT B, FOLLOWED BY THE CUTTING OF STRONG MATURE CLIFFS 
AND WIDE MATURE VALLEYS. NORMAL OCEAN LEVEL AGAIN, AT C, 
WIDE EMBAYMENTS WITH SLOPING SIDES; SPURS END IN 
PLUNGING CLIFFS. 


After W. J/. Daria 
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(X)RAL REEFS: THE GLACIAL-CONTROE THEORY, I 

The glacial-control theory was advocated by Daly to explain tlie 
presence of barrier reefs and atolls which Darwin accounted for l)y sub¬ 
sidence. According to Daly, the ocean level in the tropic seas was lowereil 
by 200 feet or more at the time of maximum glaciati<ni. This was due 
mainly to the imprisonment of much water in the form of continental ice 
sheets, and also to the attraction which this large mass exerted upon the 
ocean near by. 

Evii>e:nce for Glacial-contuoij Theory. Daly’s stuclies of reefs 
and atolls led him to conclude that the depth of lagoon floors is uniform, 
and that sublagoon rock platforms exist at a depth of 200 to 300 feet. 
He concluded also that these j^latforms were produced by wave erosion 
on stable islands during the glacial pcricxi. In addition, he believe<l that 
the chilling of the ocean waters at this time i>revented the growth of reef¬ 
building organisms aiui thus permitted tlie previously formed reefs, 
then emerged, to be cut away and the islands behiml them attacked. In 
this manner some of the older an<l much weathered volcanic islands would 
be completely truncated, wliile the younger islands would have bencJies 
cut at the same standard depth around their shores. On the margin of 
the platforms and benches thus produced, the now-existing atoll and 
barrier reefs would grow up and their lagoon floors would become more 
or less aggra<led as the warming ocean rose to normal level in postglacial 
time. It should be emphasize<l that the reef foundations must remain 
stable throughout this period in order that the lagoon depths should be 
uniform. 

Objections to the Geacial-control Theory. To this argument 
Davis raise<l the following objections: 

а. He doubted, first of all, the uniformity of lagoon depths. Even within one atoll he 
finds the depth varying from 120 to 300 feet. Some small atolls have depths of 20 feet and 
others vary from 300 to 600 feet. Certain submarine banks are over 1,000 feet deep. 

б. Daly emphasizes the stability of the regions involved, whereas Davis points out that, 
even in regions of known instability, reefs with normal and uniform depths occur. There¬ 
fore, he criticized Daly for using reefs with normal depths as evidence of stability in other 
places. 

c. Daly measured the depths of bays and estimated a submergence of 270 feet at most. 
Davis criticizes this method because the bays were not measured at their most seaward end.s 
(being covered by coral reefs). Davis thinks the submergence is far greater than 270 feet. 

(L Davis points out that, during l<»wered sea level, wave erosion, if .strong enough to 
develop platforms, would produce pronounced sea cliffs at the ends of the spurs. However in 
very few cases within the coral seas are spurs cut off in plunging cliffs. Davis concludes, 
therefore, that the land was protected by reefs during this time. 

e As a corollary to the last argument, Davis makes the important deduction that in 
borderline regions just outside the coral seas, in what he calls the marginal belts where 
no protecting reefs existed or where they were small, and also where they were killed by 
chilling, the waves during glacial time actually cut against the spurs and produced cliffs 
which arc prominent features at the present day. 
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CORAL RKEFS: GLACIAL CONTROL rilEORV, II; 

DEDUCED FORMS 


Rkief Analysis of Foiois. Three types of islan<ls may lie reeo^?- 
nized: (a) stationary islands; (h) rising islands; and (e) siihsicling islamls. 
Each of these types may occur in the cooler seas where no corals exist; 
in the marginal belts wliere coral reefs grew in nonglacial periods; and in 
the coral seas where coral reefs have long flourished without interruption. 


Stationary t.'ilarnls in the cooler seas 1), if pre^Iacial in origin, shonUi have cliffs 

rising from a wave-cut platform (P in Fig. 1) arouml which a low-level platform (fi) cut 
during glacial time is to be expected. The upper platform of normal marine abrasion 
level may in some cases (as at L) have been completely cut away. 'Fhere may possibly be 
slight embayinent of the valleys. No coral reefs wouhl be found here. 

In the marginal belt, stationary islands of preglacial origin (h'ig. should have cliffs 
much like those in regions of cooler seas, descemling either to a low-level or a normal-level 
wave-cut platform, depending on whether the normal platform was comj>letely destroyed 
by low-level erosion <luring glacial time. Reefs of postglacial origin may surmount the low- 
level platform, forming offshore barriers, or atolls if the central islan<l has been completely 
destroyed by wave erosion. 

a VI' 1 11 ^ c ct>ral seas (Fig, 3) should differ very little from those in the 

marginal belts. They should have cliffs descending to either high- or low-level platforms and 
should be encircled with narrow reefs of postglacial origin. Stationary islands in the coral 
seas, if they had not been subjected to changes in sea level by the glacial-control theory. 
wo\ild probably not have developed reefs of any kind. Fringing reefs, the type most to be 
expected, would constantly be buried in silt washed from the land. 

A rusiny island (Fig. 4), in the cooler seas, the marginal belt, or the coral seas, will 
exhibit terraces at various lev'els. (ilacial changes of ocean level will not significantly affect 
the character of the terraces although it may complicate them. Rising islands in coral seas 
anti also in marginal belts will ordinarily be reefless, for their emerging shores will con¬ 
tinually be cloaked with loose detritus. This, of course, takes no account of elevated reefs 
previou.sly formed during periods of subsidence. 

Subsiding islands in the cooler seas (Fig. 5) should have cliffs, and the shoreline shouhl 
be embayed. The submarine profile should be more or less distinctly benched but the 
benches will be largely covered by detritus cut from higher benches as submergence pro¬ 
ceeds, Glacial changes of ocean level may modify the succession of benches but not mate¬ 
rially alter their character. 


Subsiding islands in the marginal belt (Fig. G) should be surrounded by barrier reefs 
and may show cliffs at the spur ends, due to marine erosion at times of lowered sea level 
when the cooler waters of the glacial period prevented coral growth and allowed wave 
planation. The coast line should be embayed. Reefs formed in postglacial time may form 
offshore barriers, .\tolls would result from complete submergence. 

Subsiding islands in coral seas (Fig. 7) would have embayed shorelines and would have 

barrier reefs but no cliffs, as they would remain reef protected during the lowered sea level of 
glacial time. 
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CORAL REEFS: EXAMI’LES. ISLANDS AND HANKS OF 

THE COOLER SEAS 


W. jM. Davis marie a study of oceanic islands and hanks well heyond 
the region ol coral growth with the idea of disc’overing how efleetivr- wave 
erosion may liave been in places where it was not interrn|)te<l by coral- 
reef growth at any time. He came to the conclusion that cliff rerr-.ssion 
by unhindered wave abrasion is more rapid than that of valley ihcpening 
by the short island .streams and much more rapid than that of valley 
widening by the weather. This means that wave erosion is so rapid as 
to cut back the mouths of the streams and leave them hanging, a statr- 
of affairs clearly e.xhibited by the island of St. Helena. 'I'his island is 
believed to have remained stationary since it was first formed. 

The island of Tri.stan da Cunha, .‘57° south, in the south Atlantic is 

much like St. Helena. ( lift's 1,feet high surround the island. It differs 

from St. Helena in that, since wave-cut platforms were formed around 

the island, it has been tilted so as to raise inirt of this ])latform above 

.sea level, as shown in the sketch oi)posite. The main part of the islami, 

rising 7,640 feet above the sea, still preserves its volcanic form, as it is 

very slightly dissected l)y streams. Wave ero.sif)n has been here much 

more rapid than stream erosion for the valley mouths hang high above 

sea level. This is in spite of the fact that the mountain slopes are steeii 
and the rainfall abundant. 

If .strong submergence occurs after the condition reached liy St. Helena 
or Tri.stan da ('unha is attained, then the vallevs become embayed 
w^ile the spurs f nd in plunging cliffs. The “ Hanks ” peninsula ami islaml.s 
oft the New Zealand coast exhiliit this condition. 

I he study of .submarine banks was made especially to find out if there 
are many banks in the cooler .seas which might have resulterl from long- 
continued wave erosion at the present level or by low-level abrasion 
during glacial time. While few mid-ocean banks occur in either the north 
or .south Pacific or in the south Indian Ocean, there appear to be a number 
in the Atlantic Ocean. These banks, however, vary greatly in ilepth- 
and If they represent truncated island masses, they indicate also consid¬ 
erable submergence. The absence of uplifted and benche.l islands in the 
cooler seas suggests that upheaval has been unusual. Submergence is 
thought to have occimred more commonly than emergence, but it has 

not been rapid emmgh to drown the mouths of the streams in the case 
of small islands like St. Helena and Tristan da Cunha. 

The lack of banks in the Pacific is taken to indicate that after their 
neviTxTsU-d. ‘lisappeared by subsidence rather than that they 
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CORAL REEFS: EXAMPLES. THE MARCHNAI. REI/P 

OF CORAL SEAS 

The marginal belt of the coral seas in whicli coral growth was sus¬ 
pended during the glacial period is represented by the chain of tJie 
Hawaiian Islands in the Pacific, by the I^esser Antilles, and l)y scattered 
islands in the Indian Ocean and south Atlantic. These places display the 
features of subsiding islands in the marginal belt, namely: 

a. Subsidence as revealed by an embayed const. 
h, Keef growth in preglacial time during subsidence. 

c. Cessation of reef growth during glacial time with resultant low-level abrasion, pro¬ 
ducing platforms and cliffs. 

d. Postglacial revival of reef upgrowth. 

In the Lesser Antilles, Davis recognizes a regular sequence of forms 
embracing a whole series from young volcanic cones, staiuling at their 
original level and having no reefs, through those which have subsided 
more and more and have rimming reefs, until the series ends with the 
sea-level atoll type. Certain other examples are more complicated in that 
they include forms which, after i)assing through the cycle just mentioned, 
have been ni)hfted and are now heginning a sectmd cycle of subsidence. 

The .sketcl.es on the opposite page illustrate ll.e series. Tirst is St. Kilts, a volcanic 
Kroiip, still very yonng, sliowinf? no subsidence and no wave-cut cliffs. .\n even simpler case 
IS represented l.y Sal,a Island (not illnstrated). .More advanced is Montserrat Its l.ills are 

'■".'''oI.'’r ■ between 

400 an.l .,00 feet h,«l., are younger than its valleys and may date back only to glacial time 

No reefs occur around tl.is islan.i although it is surrounded by a platform 2 miles wide. 

St. Martin is even more subdued in its topography, though its cliffs are not so bold as 

those of Mont.serrat. It shows strong evi.lence of submergence, as it consists of two or three 

islands tied together by benches of .sand, enclosing lagoons. Discontinuous fringing reefs 
occur near the sliore. ^ ^ 

St. Thomas exhil.its many features due to submergence. Its drowned Valievs are tl.or- 

Mon 'Ur T't ‘ ‘ r'* t-neated by sea cliffs. like tho.se of 

Montserrat, bu inconspicuous in tins general view. The eliffing is glacial and postglacial, 

than c n h" - - evidenced by a greater rock-bottom deptl. 

than can be accounted for by low-Ievel erosion during glacial time ' 

Uedonda (Fig 5) repre.sents a very late stage, the original land mass being almost com- 
Llti::. irg?::;alTi;L -rrou„ded this island, was 

inith d:h™r:y::;:':;fX::^ -- —- ‘-‘e 

er«stn"'iVllf" W of the spnr,s, due to wave 

ero.sion in glacial time, i.s contrary to the condition.s in the coral seas 

Moreover'Ihf l ‘continuously protected against wave erosion. 

Moreover these islands provide every evidence of instability, as advo¬ 
cated by Darwin s theory of subsidence. Change of sea level because of 
glapl control IS important in this marginal belt where the dying of the 

the e/TT but it is not important in 

where elW. „ee„ i„ .He e„,y «.ge., tr:^„:lr.rrpTace" 
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(’ORAL REEFS: EXAMPLES. EMBAYED ISLANDS 
THE ('ORAI. SEAS WU’Il BARRIER BEEFS 

AX]> ATOl.LS 


(>l 


'I'hose are the typieal rt^ets ol* tlie world. Alost oT these i.slaml.s 

are roughly cireular and have a diameter of aj)i>roxiinateIy .> iiiih‘s. 'I'hey 
rise in height from 100 t)r "^OO to 4,(>00 feet above the sea. 'I’ludr short's 
are very irregular, the emhayments extending into the interior of iht' 
mass, a mile t)r more in many cases, and occasionally as far as the very 
center of the island, suggesting a volcanic form with a hreachetl crater. 
Ordinarily the spurs taper off gradually into the water of the lagoon. 
In some instances the sj)ur ends are cliffed. 

\Y. M. Davis suggests that the Society Ortnip of islands exlul)its a 
complete setpience of forms, starting with a young volcanic cone, called 
Mehetid^ which is moderately clitVed. It has never sutfere<I subsidence 
and does not have any barrier reefs. Next comes Tahiti^ which is sub- 
maturely dissected. It was strongly cliffed in its reetless youth, just like 
Mehetia, then sufYered subsidence and embayrnent, and conse<piently 
gained reef jirotection, although it lias not yet subsided so far as to sub¬ 
merge completely its early-cut cliffs. Thir<l is Moorea which has subside<l 
so far as to submerge almost all of its cliffs, only here and tliere some 
remaining. The fourth in the series, represente<l liy RdUitea^ has non¬ 
cliff ed spurs because submergence has been very great. The shore lines 
are deeply embayed ami there are well-developed Iiarrier reefs. Fifth is 
liordhora, having a much denuded peak, worn-down spurs, and showing 
in its broad emhayments evidence of deep submergence. It has a well- 
developed broad barrier reef. Next is Mdupiti, a much smaller and lower 
island, with a very broad barrier reef and narrow lagoon. Alaupiti lias 
the ai>pearance which Borabora wouhl have if it subsided another 1,000 
feet. Finally there are several small atolls suggesting complete disappear¬ 
ance of the central island, ending last of all with some reefs believed to 
represent submerged atolls. 

In the case of AXehitia no reefs have developed because they are 
choked by the accumulation of mud and sediment around the shores of 
the land mass, due to erosion. Vigorous reefs do not form until after sub¬ 
mergence begins; and once initiated, a fringing reef escapes being smoth¬ 
ered by downwashed detritus only by continual subsidence of the island. 
This at the same time transforms it into a barrier reef. 

The Society Group of i.slands stretches for 200 miles, in the order given, 
from east to west. It appears, therefore, that there has been a strong 
tilting of the sea floor, the western islands being those which show the 
greatest amount of submergence. 
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CORAL rep:fs: gp:ographical aspects 


Life on coral reefs and atolls is distinguished by the scarcity of fresh 
water, the small variety of plants and animals which exist there, the 
remoteness from other lands, the lack of soil suitable for agriculture, 
and the constant exposure to wind and sun. 

In the remote Pacific islands, fresh water is obtained from wells and 
shallows back of the beaches. During the rainy season the water accumu¬ 
lates in the hollows and, if the sand and coral rock be sufficiently com¬ 
pact, it does not readily mix with the sea water beneath, with which the 
whole mass is permeated. However, in dry seasons brackish water pre¬ 
vails. Islands like Bermuda, supporting large populations, find the water 
supply a difficult problem. Rain water is collected from all the roofs; 
and large cement collecting basins are constructed on the hillsides. Re¬ 
cently wells have been sunk into the coral rock to ground-water level, 
which is slightly above sea level. The rain water seeping through the 
rock accumulates just above the salt water and being of lighter specific 
gravity maintains this position. 

On small sandy islands, where fresh water cannot accumulate, the 
cocoanut tree is used as a water trap. The leaves with their channeled 
midribs direct the water <Iown the trunk wdiere the natives catch it in 
hollow wooden vessels, often the hulls of old canoes. As a substitute for 
water, the oily milk of the green cocoanut is used eve'rywhere, both for 
drinking an<l for making pudding and bread. 

The lack of plants is more or less compensated for by the wide adapt¬ 
ability of the cocoanut to so many uses. This plant is found on every 
coral island- Its nut can float for six months or more at the mercy of the 
ocean without becoming waterlogged. It serves as the food and drink for 
man. Certain of the land crabs have pincers peculiarly adapted to tearing 
away the husk of the cocoanut and piercing its inner shell through one 
of the three “eyes.” These crabs are of large size and many of them 
subsist entirely upon this food. In turn, the crabs are an important source 
of food to the natives and are useful in many ways. 

The cocoanut palm thrives in brackish and salt water. It grows rapidly 
and profusely. The abundant husks from its fruit and, after death, from 
its decaying trunk serve to enrich the soil. Its leaves provide thatch for 
shelter and its husk yields fiber that can be spun into cloth or rope. 'I'lie 
meat of the cocoanut is an important food; sugar is made from the sap. 
The nut takes only a year to ripen. There are over one hundred trees to 
the acre, and an average tree bears a hundred nuts a year. Ten to twenty 
acres of good cocoanut lands in an islet of twice this size provides a home 
for a community of one hundred people. 

Lack of silica is made up by placing a basket of pumice or other vol¬ 
canic rock around the roots of such trees, as the banana, which require 
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tliis assistance. However, on niosl reel’s lliest' rocks are atlainafile only 
near some larger barrier-enclost'd island. Fish remains and s<‘awee<l are 
also used to manure the land. 'I'hus, hreadlruit, papaya, jxmiegranafe, 
tomatoes, and gourds can he grown. Seeds and plants from more richly 
endowed islands and lands are known to have been drifted ^,()()() miles 
anfl more before taking a lodging on some remote land. 

Occasionally boulders of igneous rock occur even on remote atolls, 
rafted there on the roots of trees. In fact, the natives search the roots of 
all drifting vegetation in order to find such stones which are highly 
prized in the making of tools and weapons. Indee<I, on some islands such 
finds are deemed the prop<*rty of the ruling “king." 

'^rhe total j)oj>ulation of the coral reefs of the Pacific at the time of their 
discovery was not more than that of a good-sized city, arul that scattered 
over an area twice as great as the I'nited States. Ail told, they inhabited 
only about 800 sciuare miles of laud, of which perhaps one-half was 
cultivated. 

All visitors to coral lands remark on the contrast between the ever- 
pounding ocean on the outside and the serene emerald water of the lagoon 
which serves as a safe haven of refuge after long weeks at sea. 

The villages are usually set on the lagoon shore. The seas there are 
calm and the sandy beach is convenient for hauling up the outrigger 
canoes. Here in the lagoon, the natives can travel for many miles, in 
the case of the larger atolls, and secure fish and sea turtles which, in 
places, occur in great abundance. The outer side of the reef, where at¬ 
tacked by the waves, is at low tide a platform of jagged and broken coral 
rock with pools filled with an abundance of marine life. Only the unre¬ 
mitting activity of millions of coral polyps at its outer eelge, where no 
sand occurs and where the water is constantly agitated, keeps the reef 
from being destroyed. The coral polyp cannot grow at depths greater 
than 20 or 30 fathoms, for there sand ancl broken rock accumulate and 
suffocate them. Their chief enemy ai)pears to be a certain species of fish 

whose bony jaws are adapted to stripping them from the coral rock upon 
which they grow. 

Low coral atolls are always in great danger of being overwhelmed by 
earthquake waves. C'ertain of the highly uplifted atolls of the Pacifi'e 
are spared this danger and, moreover, have much more varied topography, 
as well as a more diversified flora and fauna, than the sea-level islands’ 

Among the famous coral atolls of the world is Wake Island, in the 
mid-Pacific, one of the bases of the trans-Pacific air route. Its horse- 
■shoe .shaped form eneloses the small lagoon upon which the great air 
liners alight. Twice a year a supply vessel anchors offshore. Water is 
obtained in large concrete catchment basins. 
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TIMBER RAFTS OF THE RED RIVER 


Just before the advent of the early settlers into northern Louisiana, 
the Red River became blocked by a series of log jams. This came about 
naturally as the river, flowing through a forested flood plain, undercut 
its banks and caused whole trees with their interlocking branches to be 
carried downstream. By the year 1600 when the first explorers began to 
arrive the jam had worked upstream as far as Alexandria. For more than 
200 years the jam kept increasing in size and advanced upstream until 
it reached the -,\rkansas bor<ler in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Its rate of advance was almost a mile a year, on the average. 

As the raft advanced, it blocked the outlets of the tributary streams 
and produced a series of lakes. 1 he timber in these flooded areas soon 
died, and the exposed portions decayed, leaving extensive areas of the 
flood plain covered with the stumps of the former forest. 

As the jam advance<l upstream, the lower portion decayed and was 
gradually carried down the partly blocked channel. At the time of the 
early settlements the foot of the raft was near the present site of Natchi¬ 
toches and was one of the imj)ortant factors in tietermining the location 
of that town, which was thus placed at the head of ordinary navigation. 

History reconls the growtii ol a number of the lakes, especially those 
around Shrevep<)rt wliich were ftjrined during the close of the eighteenth 
century. 1 he ralt continuecl to grow until 1878, when its upper end was 
close to the Arkansas state line and produced the last of the Red River 
lakes, called Poston Ijoke^ through which, for a time, steamboats passed 
on their way to upper Red River. 

1 he raft was gra<lually removed in 1878 by means of river steamers 
with heavy cranes which lifted the logs on <leck to be cut up by steam 
and hand saws. 


Practically all of the lakes have now been drained and much of the 
land formerly covered by tlie lakes is under cultivation. Several of the 
streams now flowing over the ohl lake beds have developed rapids and 
waterfalls where they hav'e been superposed over spurs of the older 
bedrock of the country. This has somewhat retarded the draining of the 
lakes. 

The lakes of the Red River \"alley are not unlike the lakes formed in 
valleys tributary to heavily silt-laden streams, as explained in the chapter 
on continental glaciation. There are, in fact, many small lakes, varying 
in area from 10 to 2.50 acres, along the Red River in Arkansas, upstream 
from the former Lake Poston. They have been formed by the silting up 
of the mouths of small streams and are much more permanent features 
than the “raft” lakes. 
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IJK.W KKS 

I heso iiidustrioiis rodent eJigineers are rc-sponsihlc for .snri)ri.sirif' local 
modifications of topofTrajiliy, particularly in rcfri„„,s wh.-rc tlie aspen is 
abundant. The most im,iortant beaver activity is ponding of .streams 
In the I lilted States numerous “beaver meadows" with impenetrable 
willow growth have replaced valuable timber land. 

The dam is generally placed where the least amount of construction 
will imp.Hind the ino.st water. Normal dams are ma<le of logs, branches 
mud and stones; exceptional ones of mu.l, coal, or stones, some of which 
weigh o( pounds, as in the Jiad Lamls of North Dakota. In Montana, some 
leaver dams have become encrusted with lime ami are termed petrified 
dam.. Ihe cementing mud is .scooped from the pond bottom directly 

Tt on7"f to over 

2,000 feet, and in height from le.ss than .> to more than II feet \ 260- 

Tto Z u7 

oO to o()() leet or more in length. ^ 

As the pond bottom is silted up, the dam is raised ami strengthened 
ly the beax ers and subsidiary ilams are thrown acro.ss sags in the tdvaiic- 
mg shore line. Stick and mud lodges are built either in the pond or on the 

J fett^^Tl 'r ® *oet, and in height from o to 

f} I il !l ' ^‘“tered from below water level In 

the fall they are plastered on the outside with mud or soil which freezes 

to a hard protecting shell. Canals are dug into surrounding woodland 

so green logs can easily be floated into the pond. Frequently ditches arj 

cut across meander necks to shorten traveling distance to'food supply 

tTe c 7 t. "'to the pond. Not uncommoidy 

the canals have one or more locks ^ 

Heaver dams require con.stant attention and repair and when left to 
disintegrate, the pond is soon drained. A dozen years ifter. . 

abandoned by the beavers, the resulting meadow.s are quite firm'The'y 
are usually underlain with deep silt renresenfin., „ they 

tion, topped by sand and gravel. A pond maintained b^^Jvts'o'r many' 
years develops into a peat bog. ciders tor many 

the t;ero/ria7iXL;e';l7rie 

long-forgotten beavers. "'"'’k of 

(From maleHaX supplied by Dr. F. Eyolf Bronner) 
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After Dachnoioaki 

STAGES IN THE OBLITERATION OF A LAKE BY THE ENCROACHMENT OF 

VEGETATION T PON ITS SHORES 
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PKAT IMA RSI IKS 


Plants are effective in clian{<ing tlie sliape of lakes and estuaries ky 
tile formation of peat. These elianges are inneli more rajiid than most 
geological changes. Lakes are known to he eiihemeral hnt it is nsnally 
a.ssumed that they are destroyed hy being filled with sediment or hy 
being drained when their outlets are cut down. Killing by jilant growtli 
is, espeeially in relatively shallow glacial lakes, much more important. 

J he filling of lakes by plant deposits iiroceeds in a l ery systematic 
way, somewhat as follows: Where the water is deejicst, oidy floating 
plants develop, sueh as diatoms, one-celled algae, and duckweed. This 
is a plankton type of vegetation. The sjiores and the remains of these 
plants sink to the bottom an<l iirodiice a very fine-grained peat. 'I'he 
bottom layers of most peat deposits indicate this kind of origin. 

Near tlie shore of the lake are water lilies, pickerel weed, grasses, and 
reeds. These plants grow rapiiily and <iie down eaeh year. Their abundant 
remains accumulate on the bottom. Thus the shore is imshed outward 
and the area of open water reduced in size. With the accumulation of 
vegetable debris the soil becomes acid and a new tyiie of vegetation pre¬ 
vails. This series, the hoy HHCcension, is classed as .verophyiic, ])lants able 
to snbsLst under .scanty water conditions or where the water is heavily 
charged with salts. *ks shown on tlie aecompanying illustration, four 
types make up this xerophytic iiog succession; (a) the hoy mou/oir, con¬ 
taining .sedges, cranberry, ferns, and sphagnum moss; (A) the hoy /icotli, 
containing blueberry, wintergreen. and other lieaths; (c) the hoy shnili 
containing alder, jioplar, and willow; and id) tlie hoy forest, with tamarack, 
larch, yew, red maple, dogwood, and other common trees. Finally, as 
a thick accumulation of leaves prodnees a soil suitable to the usual flora 
of the country, a mesophytic vegetation apijears. Most of our common 
trees belong in this type, intermediate between the xerophytic (dry) and 
the aquatic. In the northern Tnited States and Kurojje there are lakes 
m every stage of being overgrown by peat-produeing vegetation, as well 
as many flat traets of peat land, occuiyving the sites of former lakes. 

The types of vegetation that encroach upon salt marshes is quite 

different from the succe-ssion just outlined, because relatively few plants 

can thrive in salt water. Nevertheless, the proeess is similar and an ac- 
cumulation of peat results. 

The total area of peat land in the I'nited States adaptable to eeonomic 
use IS equal to twice the area of New York State. Aside from the use of 
peat land for cultivation, peat is important as a fertilizer, stock feed 
absorbent and disinfectant, fuel, packing material, and for jiaper rnakin 
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TERMITARIA 


Termitaria, the large mound-sliaped or pinnacle-sliaped dwellings of 
the termites, attain heights of ^5 feet. In e<piatorial Africa and in Aus¬ 
tralia, they not only attract attention because of their curious form and 
striking size but they must also be reckoned with as topographic ob¬ 
stacles where roads and villages are built. They are scattered over vast 
areas and in some instances f<)rin congested colonies a mile or nK>re iti 
extent. They vary widely in shape, some being sharp-pointe<l pinnacles, 
fluted down the sides. Others are solid mounds as big as haystacks. It is 
almost impossible to stan<i anywhere in the level grasslands in central 
Africa without seeing the mounds, the rounded bosses, (^r the towers of 
the dwellings of these so-called irfiite ants. In fields, hillocks upon hillocks 
rise, as tall as a giraffe, bristling with grasses. 'I'lie hillocks slope to the 
ground and seemingly end there, yet yards away run their tunnels in a 
miraculous, invisible network. Or in a woo<led section may stretch a 
little group of cathedrals, buttressed with hard uneven ridges. 

The termitaria are resistant masses, little affected by erosion. By 
the natives they are accepte<l as a permanent part of the landscape, 
enduring longer than the span of a human life, ('attic graze upon their 
summits. Man cuts through them with the use of dynamite. The mate¬ 
rial of which they are composed is extremely hard and brittle, being 
much like solidified plastic wood. In fact, the termites manufacture their 
homes by masticating wood ami leaves to a soft pulp which is plastered, 
layer after layer, on both the inside and outside of their dwelling. A 
certain amount of clay also goes into the construction. 

r'ermites are insects but not ants, l^ound most abundant I v in warm 
climates, they are occasionally very destructive. Biologically they 
are of unusual interest because of their great colonies and the specialized 
activities of the different members. 


Anthills. The hills of sand built by real ants are quite unlike 
the nests of termites. Anthills are only the accumulations made by the 
ants when excavating their burrows beneath the ground. Anthills are 
built in much the same way as volcanic cinder cones. The tube or neck 
of the anthill may serve the ants as means of ingress and egress but usually 

there are other openings to the underground passageways, not so likely 
to become clogged up or destroyed. 

Anthills of large size occur even in northern latitudes, being quite 
common in Finland and the northern United States, where they attain 
heights of 2 or 3 feet. When the ants cea.se to use them, the mounds be¬ 
come covered with a layer of leaves and mold but remain conspicuous for 
a long time. 
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EARTHWORMS 


Frequently overlooked in discussions of topographic forms is the 
Nibelung among animals—the earthworm. While abrasion, frost, and 
gravity are the mortar and pestle of rock weathering, and water, acids, 
and air the reagents, this retiring but diligent phylum acts collectively 
as a stirring rod that churns the soil in ceaseless slow turbulence. From 
sea level to elevations of many thousand feet, these segmented creatures 
unwittingly contribute to the production of fertile soil. 

On the morning after a heavy rain worm castings, thrown up during 
the night, dot the surface of the ground. They consist of finely comminuted 
rock particles, which may be fairly loose or well agglutinated into a 
viscid mass of a few grams to more than 120 grams. The castings are 
larger on poc)r land than on rich, probably because the former contains 
a smaller amount of nutriment per unit consumed by the worms. 

Each miniature pyramid marks the entrance to a burrow in which one 
worm liv<*s, and near which it remains. The burrow is perpendicular to 
the surface, from ,‘J to 8 feet deep, terminating in a small chamber usually 
lined with pebbles and seeds. The walls of the tube are lined with leaves 
pulled into it by their apices, plastered with an earthy cement expelled 
from the worm’s Ixxly in pellet form, and smeared by the passage of the 
worm’s bo<ly. 'J’he excavated material actually passes through the worm’s 
<ligestive tract, in which sc)ft mineral particles are triturated and exposed 
to humic acid, while organic matter is extracted for food. In this manner 
worms keep the soil in constant motion, aerating it, and mixing it inti¬ 
mately with flecaying vegetable matter on the surface. 

(’ave-in of many abaiifloned burrows necessarily causes slump, with 
attendant sinking of heavy objects, such as large stones. Simultaneously, 
castings br<)ught up along the sides of the stone tend to be protected 
from dissipation, so that they eventually form an elevated rim standing 
above the general level of the ground. In a similar manner, cement garden 
walks an<l even building foundations are undermined, causing them to 
collapse or crumble. In this way worms may also be of prime importance 
in burying ancient buildings. 

In one garden acre there are more than 50,000 worms, and in an acre 
of grainfield approximately one-half as many. These worms annually 
bring to the surface 0.088 to 0.22 inch of earth, depending directly on 
whether the soil is rich or barren, (’areful measurements indicate that 
16 tons of castings are annually <leposited on every acre of grainfield m 
the temperate zone, and 7 tons on every acre of lawn. These castings 
are evenly spread over the ground, by flow while they still are wet, and 
by rolling when they are desiccated. 

Thus all superficial soil passes through the bodies of worms every 
few years, and the earthworm performs a menial task which no other 
animal can do. 

{Prom nuUeHal supplied by Dr. F. Ryolf Bronncr) 
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QUESTION’S 


1. ^Vh^lt does a coral polyp look like? Is it an animal or plant? Does it thrive on a sandy 
sea bottom? 

2. Suppose a reef is founcl to be 1,(»00 feet thick. Can this be taken as evidence of 
subsidence? 

3. How do elevated reefs ever serve as evidence of subsidence? 

4. Who studied the reefs alonj? the Florida coast? How did he think they were formed? 

5. Why do barrier reefs and atolls sometimes have a height of 15 to 20 feet above sea level, 
although elevation of the reef may not have occurred? 

6. Why would it be reasonable to find fringing reefs common in one part of the ocean or 
coast line; and atolls or barrier reefs common in another part? 

7. Clive a summary of all the evidence which favors the subsidence theory. 

8. If you were on a barrier reef surrounding an island, how would you determine the 
probable amount of subsidence.*' W here would you go and what would you do? 

9. Do you think it likely that one might find somewhere a series of islands which would 
show more and more subsidence as one followed the chain from one end to the other? 
W^hat would this mean? 

10. W^hat do you think of the theory that atolls grew up on the rims of submarine craters? 
What objections are there to this theory? 

11. W^hat are tepee buttes? Do you consider them forms due to organic activity? What are 
effigy mounds? In what classification <lo they belong? 

12. For what pvirposes is peat use<l? How would you distinguish former glacial lake beds 
from those due to beavers? 

13. W'^hy are angle worms more abundant in gardens than in open fields? 

14. If xerophijtic means “loving dryness,” why do xerophytic plants grow in bogs? 

TOPIC'S FOR in\'estic;atiox 

1. The Florida Keys: description; explanations for origin. 

2. Bermuda: description; explanations for origin. 

3. The Cireat Barrier Reef of .\iistnilia. 

4. The coral reefs of the Pacific. 

5. The coral reefs of the West Imlies. 

0. The glacial-control theory. 

7. V’egetation as a geological agent. 
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('OASTAl, PLAIN'S 

Synopsis. A coastal plain is an exposed part of the sea flo(jr due to 
emergence. It may he very narrow or even fragmentary or it may he very 
hrojid. It may recently have emerged or it may have been formed in some 
earlier geological time and now he far inland from the sea. 

Phe structure of a coastal jihun imiy he simple and represent onlv a 
continuous sequence of heels. Or it may he complex as a result of .several 
advances and retreats of the .sea; in this ea.se some of the heels may he- 
separated by disconfe)imitie.s. 

A coa.stal plain may he forrneel by simiele regie>nal uplift e>r it may he 

warped into low demies anel basins. It may rest upem an eilellanel eif simple 

structure or of conqilex .structure; anel npem a surface eif hew relief eir eif 
rugged topography. 

A coastal plain may have been rapielly expei.seel to ereisiem; in this 

case all parts ot it exhibit ahemt the same stage eif eleveleipment. It may 

have been uplifted shiwly, so that it.s inner peirtion is maturely elis.secteei, 
while the outer part is yemng. 

At first, a newly emerged coa.stal plain exhibits large initial elepressie.ns 

which contain shallow lakes or .swamps. The.se are elrained as an erosional 
system is graelually established. 

Coastal-plain stream eleveleipment passes threiugh an eirelerly series of 
stages. At first, the ceiastal plain is elraineel liy conseepient anel extendeel 
con.sequent .streams flowing seawarel, with numerenis imsequent tributaries 
Then along the inner margin of the ce.astal plain the lower weaker beds 
become exposed and subsequent streams open out an inner lowlanel. 
This lowland consists in part of a strijiped belt, where the ceiastal-jilain 
strata have been removed down to the rock of the ohlland, and in iiart 
It IS cut from the coa.stal-plain strata. The edges of the more resistant 
members of the coastal plain form cuestas, with .scarps facing inland on 
one side, and, on the other side, with long gentle slopes down the dip 
of the beds to the .sea. Thus the coa.stal plain eventually comes to have a 
belted pattern, consi.sting of alternating .strips of lowlands and cuestas 
the short streams flowing down the ciiesta face are ob.sequent streams- 
those flowing seaward down the back slope are consequent or in some 
cases resequent streams. The entire drainage jiattern is trellislike but 
simpler and more regular than the trellis pattern of folded rocks 

The fall line, inliers, outliers, the drowning of inner lowlands the 
cessation or in some in.stances the union of cuestas, marine terraces 
stream capture undrained upland marshes, solution depressions, doming’ 

"><■ -con„„,io U.C.. „f ...d 

o?c'.“7i pW„r * in a .,„dy 
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NARROW COASTAL PLAIN 

RENTING ON LOW OLDLAND 
OF COMPLEX STRUCTURE 



NARROW COASTAL PLAIN 

RESTING ON HIGH OLDLAND 
OF COMPLEX STRUCTURE 




NARROW COASTAL PLAIN 

RESTING ON LOW OLDLAND 
OF SIMPLE STRUCTURE 


DISCONTINUbuS^''^-^ 
COASTAL PLAIN- 

ON RUGGED OLDLAND 
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NARROW COASTAL PLAIN 

SURROUNDING THE MARGIN OF AN IRREGULAR OLDLAND 




TYPES OF YOUNG COASTAL PLAINS 




YOITNG ('OASTAL PLAINS 

Topo(;rai*iiy of the Oldlaxd. A yoiiii^ c'laslal plain is a strip ot* 
the former sea floor exposed alon^ the margin of an ohilaiid area. It is 
usually narrow and huilt up oi loose or weakly <*onsolidated siinds and 
clays. The oldland upon which it rests may he low (A) or hi^h (B), It 
may he complex in structure {A an<l B) <»r very sini])le. as siniph- as tin- 
coastal ])lain itselt (f). In tact, the ohllainl may he a fornu*r coastal 
jilain. Narr(jA\ coiisttd plains are apt to l)e <liscontinuous, esjj(‘ciail\' if 
the oldland mass <lrops ahrui)tly into the sea (Ki^r. Jf the oldland 

shelves very t?raduiilly seaward, e\'en a slight emergence is a]>t to ex()ose 
a considerahle belt of the-sea floor (Figs, d, B. and ('). 

If the ohiland is very irregular (/* ), the coastal [)Iain will have a very 
irregular outline. hat at one time wt-re islands offshore hec<>nie hills 
in the midst ot the coastal plain. Such hills arc call(-<l tnendip.s\ fr<»rn the 
]\Iendi[) hills near Hristol, England. 

The border of tin- oldland ma^' or nmy not show the effect of \'igorous 

wave erosion in the form ot cliffs desceinling ahruiitly to the j)lain. And 

these cliffs may exhibit Ciives, stacks, arches, and ])latforins which until 

recently were uinlergoing wave attack. The rivers which dissect the old- 

land may he young (.1) or mature (/^J, ainl they may cross the coastal 

F>lain in a direct manner or w ind about among the memlij> hills (/’). The 

coastal i)lain may sloj)e very gently to seaward or jjitch at a strong angle. 

Its surface may he flat or it may he undulating with hollows which contain 

sw^amps or lakes. When gently sloi)ing, the coastal i)lain will he attacked 

by the waves offshore and harrier bars result. Steejjly sloping coastal 

plains are attacked near shore and are cut hack to form terraces descend¬ 
ing seaw'ard in cliffs. 

The loose nature of the coastal-plain sediments renders them an 
easy prey to wave attack, especially on the exposed sides of islands 
(kig. E) and at the ends of promontories. The coastal plain is thus rajddly 
worn back until the waves encounter the buried ohiland mass at the foot 
ot the cliff cut in the coa.stal-jilain .sediments, as in A’. The resulting ter¬ 
race IS said to be Wr defended and resembles similar terraces alone river 
v^alleys. 

Type.s OB' C'OASTAL-PLAIN Rivers. The short and simide streams 
which originate upon the newly uplifted coastal plain are known as 
con.teuuent streams. This is a genetic type of stream whose origin and 
pasition IS determined by the initial slope of a newly formed land area 
Other stream.s arising in the ohiland and extending their courses across 
the coastal plain, as m both A and B, are called extended consequents. 

farrow coastal plains do not show much variety of rock structure or 
soil types and consequently do not have belts such as wider coastal plains 
ave. Narrow coastal plains occur along the New England coast and the 
candinavian coast of Europe as the result of recent postglacial uplift and 
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THE EROSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF COASTAL PLAINS 
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EROSrONAL DEVELOPMENT OP" BROAD 

COASTAL PLAINS 

Structure. 1 he cross section of a broad coastal plain may be like 
either .-J1 or or it may be a combination of both. If it is like ,11. 
then it is due to regressive overlap^ or offlap, the deposits having Ijccri 
laid down successively by the retreatirifr sea. If like .L2. tlien it is due to 
progressive overlap, the deposits having been Iai<l <lown l)y an advancing 
sea. The withdrawal ot the se<i in the latter case was so rapid that very 
little sediment was depositetl (hiring the withdrawal. W'ith only sliglit 
modifications the erosional develojiment is similar in each case. In this 
presentation, type A\ will be used. 

Types of Streams. P'igure A shows the initial stage. There is a 
moderately irregular ohllami of complex rocks, but any tvpe of oldland 
might have lieen usetl. The initial .streams originating n|)on tlie newly 
uplifted coastal ])lain are con.'ter/ucnt ,s-t red m.'i. Streams whieJi have 
extended their eour.ses from the oldland acro.ss the coastal i>lain are 
extended eonaequents. Hills of the oldland which |)roject through the 
coastal-plain strata are called mendipn or inliers. 'J'he zone where the 
streams pa.ss from their rocky channels in the oldland to their more 
gentle eour.ses in the coastal jilain i.s called foil line or fdU zone. 

Lo^^ LANDS AND C UEST.\.s. As erosion jirogresses during the youthful 
development of the region, the .streams inci.se them.selves below the sur¬ 
face of the plain and develop tributaries (Fig. ]{). The tributaries increase 
mo.st extensively on the belts of weaker rocks, usually beds of clay. 
These tributaries are termed subsequent .streams. The region becomes 
mature when these streams work headward along the weaker belts and 
erode lowlands. The innermo.st lowland, next to the fall line, i.s called 
the inner lowland; the other lowlands are calle<l outer lowlands, as shown 
in Pig. D. The ridges or uplands between the lowlands are termed cuestas. 
Each cuesta has a steep inface and a gentle back .slope, down the dip of 
the beds. The streams flowing down the steep inface are called obsequent 
streams, O (i.e., opposite to the con.sequent .streams in direction); those 
flowing down the stripped back slope are called re.sequent .streams, R 
(^.e., recently formed consequent streams). The flat divides between the 
headward ends of two opposing subsequent streams are called cuesta 

bridges (CB, Fig. C). Detached parts of the cuestas standing out in the 
lowlands are called outliers {OL, Figs. C and D). 

Full maturity is reached when one of the major streams, M, becomes 

complete master of the region because its tributaries have worked head- 

ward and captured the territory of adjacent streams, thus diverting 

most of the drainage into one sy.stem. The presence of wind gaps, JV 
attests to some of these changes, * 
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LAKES IN the" LOWLANDS 


A/ier A. W, Grabau 

STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREAT LAKES 

A. Young warped belted coastal plain. B. Alature belted coastal plain. C. Same after 

partial drowning of lowlands. 
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WAHPEI) COASTAL PLAINS 

As an example of a warped coastal plain the region around the Croat 
Lakes is unsurpassed. It is a PakM)zoie coastal j)lain and is oecasionally 
called an ancient coastal plain, thus distinguishing it from that along the 
Atlantic coast, which is modern or recent. 


Initial I\ai.ping and Dkainage Pattern. The Croat Lakes roL'ion exhibits several 
domes and basins, formed by xvarpiiiK durinR uplift. 'I'he Wiseonsin Dome-, the Ontario 
Oome, amt the .\dirondack Dome alternate with .lown-warped areas or Iiasins .such as the 
Miehigan Itasin and the New York Basin. 'I'he oldlaml is represenle.l by the aneieiit roeks 
of ( Jinadu. the coastal plain hy the Paleozoic formations <tverlappin#< the old rocks from 
the south and ranging in age from Cambrian to the Pennsylvanian. 

I pon this initial surface (Fig. .1) after the witlulrawal of tl.e Paleozoic .sea, there 

< eveloped a system of consequent streams radiating in general from the centers of the <lomes 
and converging towarri the basins. 

CuESTAS AND Lowlaxds. As erosion progre.s.se<l, these streams incised themselves 
below the coastal-plain surface ami their tributaries etchc.l out lowlands along the belts 
of 'veaker rock. The procedure was quite like that which is exemplified in all coastal plains 

ut the belts, instead of being straight, were curved: the fiattern of the subsequent streams 
was annular or ringlike, clearly shown in Fig. li. 

Ihe mature stage indicates the development of at least six ditferent cuestas of varying 

leights and continuity. Stream capture must have occurred in several places, as suggested 

in the illustrations, but the exact stream pattern cannot, of course, be restoretl 

Diiowning of the Lowlands. Recently this region of complex ridges and lowlands 

uas overridden by the continental ice sheet and the whole drainage pattern changed. 

lany of the lowlands were blocked by glacial deposits, and the Great Lakes, as we know 

them now, were formed (Pig. C). In only one other part of the world is anv analogous series 

ol water bodies to be found and that is in the Baltic Sea of Purope with the (iulf of l•■inland 

ami related Uu,s,siaii lakes, such as Ladoga ami Onega, ami the White Sea. all occupving the 
inner lowlan<i. ‘ ^ 

The most persistent cuesta in the Great Lakes region is the Niagara Escarpment. It mav 
be traced from central New York westward past Niagara Palls across Ontario into the 
an leninsula and Manitoulin Islands. .1/, westward into the Door Peninsula of 
isconsm In southern Wisconsin it is buried under glacial drift but reappears in Iowa and 

of a 7”” for hundreds of miles into northern Canada, .\niong the bodies 

I^ iMiter which occupy the lowland at the foot of this .scarp are Lake Ontario. Georgian 

(i'r^iit 1 iT"t ? ’ i" ('amula. Lake Winnipeg. Lake Winnipegosis, 

lake in th“ ^ Huron is an unusual 

the mWd^ \ r submerged Onondaga Cuesta runs across 

Saginaw B. "' detected by the .soumlings on the lake charts. 

probably part of the valley of a former consequent stream 

Oldland N-lr. lies almost entirely within the Canadian 

are in tl finger lakes of central New \ork analogous to the Great Lakes. They 

streams «“«=gn-'y with Saginaw Bay, being parts of the valleys of earlier consequent 

Hmls!',n R?v ‘ of inestimable economic importance, connecting the 

1-ake Oneida" ‘^‘’'“‘dns only relatively small lakes like 
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THREE IXTERPRETATIONS OF THE F.VLL LINE 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FALL LINE 


Studies of the fall line suggest several ways to account for the steeper 
gradient of streams along this zone. These are indicated in the three 
profiles above. 

Profile A shows a zone of flexing or faulting. Profile B interprets tlie 
fall line as due to the difference between the steep gradient which the 
streams have on the crystalline oldland and the more gentle gradient 
which they have on the weaker coastal-plain beds. That is, on the coastal 
plain the streams are more nearly mature than they are on the oldland. 
Finally, profile C interprets the fall line as due to the intersection of two 
peneplanes. The peneplane upon which the coastal plain rests has been 
tilted and beveled across by a later peneplane which is now the surface 
of the oldland. The fall zone is a stripped part of the older peneplane. 
This interpretation conforms with the facts observed along the Atlantic 
coastal plain and also along the border of the ancient Paleozoic coastal 
plain in central Wisconsin. 

In these places the slope of the buried peneplane beneath the coastal 
plain is distinctly greater than is the present slope of the oldland surface. 

The intersection of two peneplanes in this manner has been termed a 
morvan by Davis, named after the Morvan region in central France. 
From the above it is apparent that the fall line is in general a zone of 
appreciable width rather than a line. 
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A COAST.\L PLAIN SHOWING VAUVING AMOI NTS OP SI IJM KIUIKNCK 

EiNIBAYED COASTAL PLAINS 

Most modern coastal plains show in a greater or lesser degree some 
evidence of recent submergence due to the constantly changing relation 
between land and sea. "Ihe elevation ot a coastal plain is in no sense a 
single event but consists of a series of uplifts and su})mergences. 

Many of the early changes are recorded in the character of the coastal- 
plain deposits, but the later changes affect the present topography. Xery 
slight changes in the relative level of sea and land, because of the low 
elevation of the coastal plain, make a great difference in the ]>osition of 
the new shore line. A coastal plain which has been only moderately dis¬ 
sected by streams with shallow valleys becomes deeply embayed with 
only a slight submergence. Coastal-plain streams having gradients of 
5 to 6 feet to the mile are drowned for 10 miles up from their mouths 
when the vertical change is only a matter of 50 feet or so. 

Embayed coastal plains rarely display the numerous islands which 
more rugged lands display when submergence takes place. 

Some coastal plains are crossed by relatively few streams and these 

have only small tributaries. Such plains do not have many embayments 

when submergence occurs. This is the character of the Argentine coast 

where, between the estuaries of the Plata River and Bahia Blanca, there 

are hundreds of miles of low coast with no indentations, because few 
streams drain that arid region. 
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ATLANTIC' COASTAL PLALV 

Hetween Massacluisi^tts and \ ir^iiiia the Atlantic coastal plain has 
been submerged; many parts ol' tlu* inner lowland l»elt constitute water 
bodies. liuzzanls Bay almost se|»arates llu- arm of C'a|)e C'od from the 
oldlaiid of New' Kngland. The C’ai)e C'od Ship C'anal cuts through tlie 
remaining unsubmerged portion of this lowland. Martha’s X'ineyard is 
part of the cuesta. So also are Block Island am! Long IslamL with Long 
Island Sound representing the inner lowland. On ail these islands, as 
well as on Cape Cod, tliere are thick glacial dej)(>sits eaj>j)ing the cuesta. 

Raritan Bay is a continuation of the inner lowland, south of which 
rises the steep inface of the cuesta forming the Atlantic Ilighlamls. ''J'lie 
narrow' wai.Hliue of New Jersey comes next. Here run tlie main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the superhighway U. S. Route 1, and the 
Delaw'are and Raritan C'anal. From Trenton (T) to Philadeljdiia (P) 
and beyond, this inner lowland is <irowned ami f<)rms tlu‘ head f)f Dela- 
W'are Bay. 

The cuesta traversing New Jersey southwest from the Atlantic High¬ 
lands is called Beacon Hill, Pine /////.<?, Mount Holly, Mount Laurel, and 
\\ oodbury Heights. On top of this cuesta near Trenton was the site of 
Camp Dix during the w'ar. This h)cation provided an extensive, flat, 
well-drained upland of sanrly soil not apt to become muddy, w ith excellent 
artesian water supply, close to important lines of cr)inmunication but 
a suitable distance from any large city. The a<ljacent lowland to the 
W'est w'ith its richer clay soil was intensively cultivated, i)roviding an 
abundant supply of fresh vegetables. 

In line with the Delaw'are River to the southwest are the head of 
Chesapeake Bay and also part of the Potomac River. The form of the 
Delaware, Chesapeake, and the Potomac systems are almost identical. 
Each has three parts: {a) an uppermost portion in the oldland, which is 
consequent; {b) an intermediate portion in the inner lowland, now 
drowned, which is subsequent in origin; and (c) a lower portion reaching 
the sea, w'hich is again consequent. Apparently this part of the coastal 
plain epitomizes coastal-plain development. 

The five cities of New' York, Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore {B), 
and Washington {W) are all fall-line cities; they are also ports due to 
the submergence of the coastal plain. In the Carolinas and Georgia, 
submergence was much less extensive and the fall-line cities are inland 
towns. There the coastal plain is also much broader than in New' Jersey. 
Off the Maine coast, how'ever, the coastal plain is completely submerged. 
The cuesta appears on the coastal charts as submerged banks, such as 
Georges Bank. The Gulf of Maine constitutes the drow ned inner lowland. 

The tw'o interesting peninsulas w hich form Cape May and Cape Henry 
are not shore features produced by current action, like Sandy Hook, but 

apparently outer cuestas. Their form suggests Indian Peninsula in Lake 

Huron. 
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THE COAST/VL PLAINS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
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COASTAL PI.AIXS OF ENT.LAND AND FRANC E 


The coastal plain comprising soiith<'ast<*rn EriKlaml ami iiorlliorn 
France is essentially a single unit, hisec-ted hy tin' En^lisli (’liaiim-l. 

In England two pronounced and almost parallel enestas, t-alled, re¬ 
spectively, tlie Cotswold /////.V (the inner cnesta) ami the ('hiltern Hills 
(the outer cuesta), run north 1‘rom the English Channel south of Rristol 
to the North Sea near Newcastle, d'lie oldland is represented hy the tlirt'e 
highland tracts of older rocks which constitute the ('ornwall peninsula, 
Wales, and the Pennine Itange of central England, 'i'hat the surface of 
the underlying oldland is hilly is attested hy the oldland rocks projecting 
through the coastal plain, notably in the Mendij) Jlills immediately 
south of Rristol. The inner lowland, rei)resented in (>art hy the Alidlaml 
Plain, contains important cities. Rristol (/y), (doncester {(1), Nottinglnim 
(*V), Lincoln (/>), and ^ ork (F) are indicated on the accf)mpanying map. 
Ilie Severn, the Avon, the Trent, ami tiie Ouse drain this hjwlaml as 
subsequent streams. Retween the C\)tswold and the Chiltern Hills is an 
outer lowland in which both Dxford {()) iind Cambridge ((') lie, as well 
as several famous schools. Hence the expression “the Educational Low¬ 
land” of England. 


The Chiltern Hills north of London are a wide tableland of chalk, 
sloping gently toward the south. The edge of this tableland descends 
northward more than 400 feet in several steps toward the C’and^rirlge 
Lowland and the \ alley ot the Great Ouse. In Vorkshire this same scarf>, 
swinging to the west, joins the Cotswold Hills to form the Vork Wolds; 
the intermediate lowland, because of the thinning out of the weak forma¬ 
tion, disappears. The Weald is a dome extending across the channel into 
I ranee, where it is called the Boulonnais^ or Roulogne flistrict. 

The coastal plain of northern France is a great embayraent, usually 
termed the Pans Basin. I^ike a pile of saucers, the layers of rock form 
circular escarpments facing outward, their back slopes dipping toward 
the center of the basin near Paris. The oldland, like the English Plain, 
IS not continuous. It is represented by the Ardennes, the Vosges, the 
Central Upland of France, and Rrittany. The outward-facing escarp¬ 
ments are the “natural fortifications” of Paris, directed eastward toward 
Germany. Those which became familiar to Americans during the war 
are the Cotes de Moselle, the Cotes de Meuse overlooking the Woevre 
Lowland, the Forest of Argonne, and the Isle de France, the innermost 
of all, which looks down upon the broad plain of the Champagne wherein 
lies the city of Rheims. Many of the smaller cities of eastern France 
command gateways cut through these ridges by the tributaries of the 
Seine. The cuesta forming the southeastern limit of the Paris Rasin where 
It descends into the Saone Lowland is called the Cole d’Or, Golden Slope, 
with Dijon at its base. In the western part of the Paris Rasin the cuestas 

isappear. The plain does not have the belted characteristics so strongly 
developed on its eastern side. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF COASTAL PLAINS 

Agricui.ture vs. Seafaring. People living along the coast tend to 
become seafaring only if the land is less hospitable than the sea. If the 
land is nigged and mountainous, if the soil is poor, if the climate is harsh, 
people turn to the sea lor a livung. Rut even under these conditions, the 
sea may still not attract them if no harbors are available. 

A young coastal plain, not submerged after dissection, with good soil 

and a mild climate, is certain to be populated with an agricultural and 

land-loving people. The sea can offer them few inducements, as shown 
by our southern states. 

If such a coastal plain is deeply embayed, the sea becomes more of 
a factor in the lives of the people, but still not necessarily a dominating 
one. I hus in \ irginia and the Chesapeake Ray region early colonial enter¬ 
prises first found root. Phe people quickly became agriculturally minded 
but maintained close ties and traded with countries across the seas. It 
was an even balance between the land and the sea. The contrast between 
the living conditions on the Atlantic coastal plain and those on the old- 
land of New England is striking. In New England the forbidding nature 
Oi* the land, the severe climate, and the innumerable places of refuge along 
the coast enticed men to the sea. Fishing, whaling, shipbuilding, and 
commerce became leading iiulustries. 

In New England, Norway, Rrittany, Galicia in northern Spain, 
Cornwall, and Scotland, people soon discovere<l that the sea, with its 
numerous estuaries, had advantages over the land. Such places have 
bred sailors and seafaring men from their earliest days. Rritish Columbia 
and Alaska became the home of Indians who learned to fish, to build 
great sea-going canoes, and to travel far and wide. 

Contrast also ^orth C hina and Japan. China, with its extensive plains 
bordering the sea but with almost no harbors, is an agricultural country. 
Japan, with almost no plains but many bays and inlets, resorts to fishing 
and commerce. The irregular coast line and mountainous character of 
southern China leads to maritime activities. Thousands of small fishing 
boats may be seen offshore, and these provinces have sent people to 
populate other lands. 

In South America a similar contrast exists between Chile and Argen¬ 
tina. Chile, with its embayed coast and mountainous mainland, is the 
maritime nation of South America. Argentina is agricultural. Only one 
or two large estuaries bring the sea far inland, as at Ruenos Aires and 
Rahia RIanca. 

CuESTAS vs. Lowlands. Relted coastal plains in all parts of the 
world show contrasts between their less habitable ridges and their fer¬ 
tile lowlands. The ridges, because of their hilly nature and because they 
usually are regions of infertile sand and gravel or occasionally limestone, 
with a resulting very low ground-water level, are invariably less densely 
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populated than are the intervening lowlands. In Alahaina, M ississif>pi, 
Texas, and New Jersey, tlie ciiestas are sandy uplands supporting exten¬ 
sive pine forests and providing the greatest traet of timber in the rnili-d 
States; the lowlands are fertile agrieultural lands, like the Hlaek Belt of 
Alabama, the Jiiaek Prairie of Texas, ami the clay belt of New J<‘rs<‘y. 
In England the eiiesta hills forming the C'otswolds and the ('hilterns are 
devoted to sheep rearing in contrast with the cultivated belts on either 
side. To some extent this is true als<) of the cnestas in ^Visconsin. In 
France several of the cnestas are still woode<l, sneii as the h\»rest of 
Argonne. 

AVater Supply. AA ater supply in coastal plains is rarely a s<'rions 
problem. The dipping strata with their sandy water-bearing beds render 
artesian supplies adequate for even large cities. Atlantic (’ity thus meets 
her needs and so also to some extent <loes Brooklyn on Long Island. 
Througliont tlie Atlantic and (inlf coastal i)lain tliis condition holds 
true. ]\Iany of the cities in AA'isconsin and Illinois are snpi)lied by artesian 
wells drilknl through the l)eds of the ancient l*aleozoic coastal plain, 
some of them having <lej>tlis of 1,()()() feet. 

The water derived from these sources, because it has remained so 
long in the rocks and has traveled so far, is ai)t to contain much <Iissolved 
mineral matter, especially calcium carbonate, and is therefore known as 
hard water. In some instances appreciable amounts of sulphur occur i!i 
the water in the form ()f hydrogen sulphide. 


]\IiNERAL Products. Tlie mineral j)roducts occurring in c<>astal 
plains are those associated with sedimentary rocks. C'lay is abumlant. 
Pottery making and brick manufacture are common industries, as at 
Trenton and Perth Amboy, New Jersey, ami in the Carolinas. Lignite in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas constitutes an imjiortant fuel, its woody 
characteristics still remaining because of the recency of deposition. 
Phosphate is a very important i)roduct of the coastal-plain beds of 
Florida, which produces about 80 per cent of that mined in the Ibiited 
State.s, representing close to $10,000,000 worth. Practically all of the 
sulphur produced in the Ignited States, having a total value of about 
$30,000,000, is derived from the coastal plain of Louisiana ami Texas. 
It occurs in the capping rocks overlying salt domes and is obtained by 
pumping superheated steam down through the pipes, melting the sulphur 
and drawing it to the surface. By far the most important mineral products 
of the coastal plain are petroleum and natural gas, the total value of 
which each year is some $700,000,000, representing about half the produc¬ 
tion of the United States. A"ast quantities of salt occur in the salt domes 
of Louisiana, but the total production is small. Over 50 per cent of "he 
United States production of salt comes from New York and Michigan 
from beds of Silurian age. These are also coastal-plain deposits but of 
an earlier geological time, and now remote from the sea. 
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THE BELTED GULF COAST.VL PLAIN OF TEXAS 

Showing succession of cuestas and lowlands. 
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THE BELTED GULF COAST.\L PLAIN OF ALABAMA 

Showing the varied topography of the oldland in the north and the succession of cuestas 

and lowlands. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING COASTAL PLAINS 


Thvrv arc many maps covering parts of the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains hut very few of them illustrate the significant features of coastal 
plains, such as cuestas. The Camden, X, J.-Pa.-DeL, sheet is unusually 
good because it shows the fairly rugged oldland, the inner lowland drained 
by the Delaware, the dissected cuesta, and all of the genetic types of 
coastal-j>lain streams. The Xar>eftink and Cassville, X, sheets illustrate 
the dissected cuesta, part of which forms the Atlantic Highlands. The 
Paiapsco, Md., sheet includes part of the oldland in the northwest, with 
its deep valleys and irregular topography, and in the southeast the re¬ 
cently submerged coastal plain. In fact, this map is situated on the fall 
line. On the Tolchester, Md., sheet, Chesapeake Hay follows the inner 
h)wland between the oldland which lies to the northwest and the coastal 
plain lying to the southeast. The Kpes, Ala., sheet shows the belted coastal 
plain of that state, with two dissected cuestas and two lowlands. The 
Seale, Ala., sheet vaguely suggests a belted coastal plain which is also 
sliown on the Pelahatehec and Morton, Miss., sheets. On the Warrenville, 
iS. C ar,-Cia sheet there a|)peiirs [)art of the <lissecte<l euesta which forms 
the fall-line hills of that part of tlie coastal f)lain. As more topographic 
sheets appear from time to time, esi)ecially from Alabama, it will be 
possible to have further examples of unusually fine cuestas. 

Cuestas of the ancient coastal i)lain forming j)art of the Interior Low¬ 
land Province in the Great Lakes region are shown on many maps, such 
as the M innebago, ll ts., special sheet (comprising the Fond DuLac and 
heenah, li is., sheets) and the tagara, A. 1 ., sheet, both of which show 
part of the Niagara cuesta overlooking an inner lowland. The Kendall 
and MausioTi, H ts., sheets show a much dissected cuesta with outliers. 
Pile Herne, A . I ., sheet shows two cuestas in the Ilelderberg region facing 
northward toward the Mohawk Valley, which represents the inner 
lowland. 


Maps illustrating the more recently elevated and therefore little- 
dissected seaward j)ortion of the coastal plain are represented by the 
Trent River, X. Car., sheet which still has swamps on the upland, because 
an effective drainage system has not yet been established. The Bamberg, 
S. Car., sheet illustrates a maturely dissected part of the coastal plain 
much like that shown on the Patuxent, Md.-D. C., sheet. 

The Heathsville, Va.-Md., sheet shows part of the coastal plain which, 
after partial submergence, has recently been slightly elevated, so as to 
exhibit marine terraces. 

The solution def)ressions of the coastal plain, known as bays, savan¬ 
nas, prairies, and sinks are shown on the Allendale, Olar. Peeples, and 
Williston, H. Car., sheets, as well as on the Williston, Citra, Arredondo, 
and Ocala, Florida, maps. 
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CUtSTA ^MTII IJKNCIIKS, AM) LOWLAM), NKAR TOUT., FRAN('K 

France; Xanrt/ sheet. No. 01) (1 : HO.OOO). 
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QUESTIONS 


1 

2 

3 


5 


(5 


7 

8 
9 


Name all possible ways in which a cuesta can come to an end or disappear. 

What is meant by a fall-zone peneplane? 

Suppose a coastal plain were maturely dissected and then completely submerged; how 
would this fact be known? 

What is a mendip? Is it an inlier? Or an outlier? 

Draw a map showing only the stream system of a belted coastal plain, representing 
consequent, subsequent, obsequent, resequent, and insequent streams, as well as indica¬ 
tions of stream capture. 

Suppose a coastal-plain system of valleys were covered again by the sea and buried 
under sediment, but that upon retreat of the sea the valleys were reoccupied by streams, 
what name might be given to these streams? (See McGee.) 

Note: The renewal of buried drainage systems in the eastern Gulf section of the coastal 
plain is apparent in many instances. Several times the sculptured surface has been 
submerged and mantled with sediments, only to rise and resume more or less fully its 
old aspect under the influence of waterways following the old lines. Such resurrected 
or palingctieiic drainage is characteristic of much of Mississippi. 

How can the thickne.ss of .sediments on the continental shelf be determined? 

What evidence is there of a submerged coastal plain off the coast of Maine? 

Camp l)ix in New Jersey is situated on top of a sandy cuesta, not far from Trenton. 
What advantages can you ascribe to such a site, as regards water supply, sanitation, 
etc? What other camps were situated on the ('oastal plain? (r.^., Yaphnnk), 


TOPIC’S van INVESTICiATION 

1. Geological structure of coastal plains. 

2. The fall-line cities of the United States and their early development. 

3. Coastal plains in various parts of the world that is, India, Puerto Rico, Mexico. Argen¬ 
tina, Siberia. 

4. Former coastal plains, for example, Bavaria, southern Russia, France, Cerent I^aikes region. 

,5. Narrow coastal plains of the world, for example, Scotland, Norway. Maine. 

(). Former landw’ard extent of Atlantic coastal plain. 

7. Artesian water supply of coastal plains. 

Note: Artesian conditions on the .\tlantic coastal plain have a direct bearing upon the 
origin of the s\ibmarine canyons w’hich occur along the seaward margin of the continental 
shelf. Some of these canyons appear to be opposite the mouths of large rivers, but many 
of them bear no relation to land drainage systems. Because they are thousands of feet 
beneath sea level, it is difficult to explain them as erosional features formed w'hen the 
continent stood higher with relation to the sea, for there is no evidence that .so great an 
elevation of the land existed in recent geological times. .After reviewing many theories for 
the origin of submarine canyons Johnson presents strong evidence in support of the 
theory that they were formed as a result of sapping by submerged artesian springs. Water¬ 
bearing beds of the coastal plain are believed to continue beneath the continental shelf 
and provide conduits through which w'ater can pass seaward all the way from the zones 
of intake on the land to the springs on the relatively steep outer slope of the continental 
shelf, far beneath the surface of the ocean. The great distance to the edge of the shelf is 
not of great moment, since there are instances in which a single artesian horizon has been 
traced and found productive many hundreds of miles from its surface outcrop. 

8. Solution depressions: the (’arolina bays or savannas, the Florida prairies and lakes, 
sink-hole regions of Florida and other coastal plain stales. (Consult references on p. 718.) 

9. Phosphate and other mineral resources. 
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PLAINS AND PLATEAUS 
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A y(mnf<, totjiily iin<liss(*<'tcMl plain subject to strong wiinl action. 


PUAIUIE IM.AINS OK SOI rilEKN INDIANA 

Maturely <lissecte(l plains of slight relief, and therefore well cultivated. 
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PLAINS AND PLATEAUS 


Synopsis. Plains and plateaus are regions of horizontal structure. 
Plateaus have high relief: the valleys anti canyons are deep. Plains have 
low relief: the valleys and canyons are shallow. 

Young plains and plateaus have few streams widely spaced. Mature 
plains and plateaus have many streams clo.se together. Such country is 
hilly or mountainous. Old plains or plateaus have been worn down to a 
peneplane with scattered monadnocks of mesas and buttes. 

There are many coiifftructional types of plains, such as coastal plains, 
interior plains, lake plains, lava plains and till plains; and there are 
certain destructional plains, like delta plains, flood and outwash plains. 

Most plateaus and plains are warped and even broken by faults. A 
study of plains and plateaus involves the character of the dissection, 
whether fine or coarse and whether it is controlled by humid or dry 
conditions; as well as the effect which the rock structures, such as warp¬ 
ing, doming, and faulting, have upon the topography. 
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TYPES OF PLAINS AND PLATKAl'S 

There arc six types of plains which are of wi<h‘ extent. 


a. Coufital pLiuts, fonnetl liy the ciner>;ence of tlie sea floor. 'I'liese have been trealeci in 
the preceding chapter. 

b. Interior plains^ w)uc*h origitially CMinslifiifed f>art of the sea fhxir Init are now reinoU^ 
from the sea. 

c. Lake plains., formed by the emergeiu'e of a lake be<i by tlie draining of tlie lake. l..ake 
plains thus have an origin similar to coastal plains. 

d. Lava plains and plateaus, built uj) by su<*cesslve Hows of lava. 

c. Till plains, formed of glacial till covering an <ddcr irregular topograpli;^', 

/. Alluvial plains, formed by the building of alluvial fans which may extend bir vast 
distances from the base of mountains. 


Lava plains rightfully belong with volcanic featnr<.‘s, but in most 
essential respects they resemble plains made uj) of stMlirnentary beds. 
Till plains are features of glacial origin and alluxial plains are dm* to 
stream work but, because of their occasional xast <‘\tent, some cd' them 
deserve to be included with plains of the constructional type. 

Other types of plains, all j)roduced by <h*st ructional for(*es, such as 
delta plains, flood plains, outwash j)Iains, and jx'iieplanes, have received 
consideration under the chai)ters on streams. 

The rocks which underlie plains may be either loose or consolidated. 
Gravel or pebble beds and layers of saml, clay, and marl constitute the 
most common types of loose material, d'hese occur on coastal plains. 
Alluvial plains consist of sand, gravel, and clay, varying in thickness from 
place to place. Lake plains are made up largely of finely laminated clays. 
Interior plains are umlerlain by the consoli<late<l types of sediments, 
shales and limestones being the most common, with sandstone and 
conglomerate less frequent. 

Like the term plain, plateau is also occasionally applied to regions 


which are not underlain by horizontal layers of hard rock. The ordinary 
nontechnical conception of a plateau is that of an upland stamiing above 
the surrounding country, regardless of what the structure of the upland 
niay be. For instance, the so-called plateau of (iuiana is a region of 
complex rocks; and the Piedmont Plateau and the Laurentian Plateau are 
regions of disturbed crystalline rocks. To all of these the term peneplane. 


or upland, is more properly applied, because they are not regions of 
horizontal structure. 

Scarped Plains or Tilted Plains. The Osage Plains of Kansas 
and the Triassic Lowdand of northern New Jersey are plains in which the 
beds have a strong dip, a dip of 5 or 10 degrees. The resulting topography 
*s characterized by many parallel ridges or intermittent hills where the 
more resistant beds and minor layers come to the surface. These ridges 
or scarps are somewhat analogous to the cuestas on a coastal plain but 
usually do not bear any definite relation to an oldland. Such plains 
with their ribbed topography are known as scarped or tilted plains. 
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BLOCK DIAGRAM OF FARGO, N. D.-MINN. QUADRANGLE 

A young lake plain dissected by mature streams now slightly rejuvenated 

YOUNG INTERIOR PLAINS 


Young interior plains are regions of horizontal rock structure remote 
from the sea. There are few streams, since the drainage is not yet fully 
developed, and hence most of the original surface of the land remains. 
Large portions of interior plains flo not have a helted topography such 
as usually occurs on coastal plains. I his is because of their great size and 
also because the oldland with its borrlering lowlands and cuestas may be 
no longer existant. Interior plains, therefore, resemble those portions of 
extensive coastal plains which are most distant from the oldland. 

Interior plains may be made up of rock formations originally laid 
down under the sea and these may be limestones, shales, or even sand¬ 
stones. They may also consist of unconsolidated clays and sands. Old 
lake beds and even glacial-till plains, when of large extent, are often 
classed as interior plains, although they are actually depositional features 
due to destructive processes. 
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DISSIX’TKI) PLAINS OF SOmiKHN SIHKRIA 

Moo<l plain of the mature Yenesei River in foreproiincl. 



BLOCK DIAGRAM OF ELK POINT, S. 

A mature plain, dissected by mature streams 


WLADUANGLE 


Most young plains arc not only flat but also very level. This means 
that they are poorly drained. Broad level tracts of land between the 
streams have little or no run-off. Some regions, like the old bed of Lake 
Agassiz of Isorth Dakota and Minnesota, are veritable mud lakes The 
streams, like the Red River and its tributaries, cross these plains in 
meandering channels. Small streams are rare. Roads and railroads trav- 

lh!t ^ for many miles without a curve. Distant buildings, from 

Iht Tr toP-ost parts hk" 

the broard- d“^ fh® spherical form of the earth’s surface. On 

he broad divides between the streams, shallow lakes and marshes occur 
the land near the streams being better drained 

streams. With advancing age of the plain, the streams increase in number 
and the plain passes through the period of late youth to full maturity. 
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U. S. Forest Service 


A maturely dissected plain in southern Indiana of moderately strong relief and hence only 

slightly cultivated. 

MATURE PLAINS 

Mature plains are described by most people as rolling hills. Put 
rolling hills are by no means always mature plains. A region of horizontal 
rocks everywhere drained by a well-developed stream system, with only 
slight to moderate relief and having little if any flat upland surfaces, is a 
mature plain. Some regions of complex rock structure, worn to old age and 
then dissecterl, have about the same appearance as mature plains, but 
such regions should be termed maturely distiected complex mountains in 
the second cycle of erosion. This is an important distinction, to both the 
student of geology and of human geography. The nature of the surface 
topography may be less important than the nature of the underlying 
rocks with all of their associated phenomena. 

The stream pattern of maturely dissected plains is typically dendritic; 
most of the streams are youthful and incised only .50 to 100 feet below 
the surface of the plain. All the land drains to some valley and, under 
humi<l conditions, the slopes are gentle with few rock outcrops. In regions 
of massive rocks, like thick sancistones and limestones, the streams may 
develop a right-angled pattern, due to joint systems, and the topography 
may have a fairly coarse texture; but in regions of weak rock, like shales 
and clays, the streams flow uniformly in all directions, and the topog¬ 
raphy is apt to be fine textured or even have barlland characteristics. 

In maturely dissected plains the larger streams may be mature. 
The age of the streams and the stage of a land form do not always agree 

with each other. 

Plains underlain by massive and pure limestones do not develop 
normal dendritic stream patterns because of the subterranean drainage 
lines. Such regions, in the state of maturity, have numerous short inter- 
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I . N. Fforest Servirc 

A mature plain (or low plateau) of strong relief in northern Kentucky with almost mature 

valleys. 

initU-nt streams disappearing in sink holes. In unusually huini<l regions 

lakes may abound, as in the lake district of Florida, (daciation may also 

completely modify the normal stream pattern on plains, as on any other 
land form. 

I HE Prairie Peains. The Prairie Plains of the Miildle West, in 
^wa, Illinois, and adjacent states, are good examples of mature plains. 
The topography is mildly rolling, the total relief being rarely more than 
100 to i200 feet. The slopes are so gentle that the valley sides are culti¬ 
vated with only slight danger of soil erosion. The valleys and narrower 
ravines support groves of trees but the upland surface i.s open and wind¬ 
swept. The.se uplands are the natural prairies so enthusia.stically de¬ 
scribed by the early settlers who found them each spring richly bedecked 
'V ith a profusion of flowers of great variety. 

Where covered by glacial till, especially in Illinois and Ohio, the 

ro ing topography is quite concealed and the level almo.st undissected 

surface of the till plains extends unbroken for great distances. Numerous 

well borings, however, reveal the character of the buried land.scape and 

^ow It to have been maturely di.ssected by a well-defined dendritic sys- 

tem of streams. Over much of the area, notably in Iowa, the drift cover is 

relatively thin and, in the Driftless Area, is quite lacking. In brief, then, 

the 1 rairie I lams may be considered as maturely dissected constructional 

P ains of almo.st horizontal beds with varying degrees of glacial covering, 
up to complete burial. ^ 
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YOUNG PLATEAi:s IN ARID AND HUMID REGIONS SHOWING CONTRAST 

BETWEEN \\\LLEY HEADS 


YOUNG PLATEAUS 


Young plateaus are regions of horizontal rock structure, often remote 
from the sea and dissected by a few deeply cut streams. The relief is 
great and that distinguishes them from plains. The region may be higher 
than the surrounding country and be bortlered by scarps, as in the case 
of tlie C^olorado Plateau which descends to the (ireat Basin. Or it may be 
lower than the adjacent country, which may have high mountains over¬ 
looking the plateau, as is the case in Idaho where the towering mass of the 
Salmon River Mountains surmounts the Snake River Plateau. 

In arid or serniarid regions the valleys in a plateau are canyonlike, 
d'hat is, they conform with the usual conception of a canyon and have 
steep or vertical walls, with bare rock exposures. The presence of vertical 
cliffs in canytjn walls is due to the presence of resistant formations in 
the plateau structure. In arid regions limestone is resistant to weathering- 
Many of the canyons in the western Ignited States exhibit cliffs hundreds 
of feet in height where the streams have cut through massive lime¬ 
stones. Shales, in general, are weak and usually produce long gentle 
slopes or rolling surfaces covering platforms of more resistant rock. 

The heads of most gullies in arid plateaus are wide amphitheaters, 
instead of sharp-pointed ravines as they are in humid regions. This is 
because the gully is formed mainly by weathering and not by direct 
stream erosion. Where streams are constant, the head of the gully is 
subjected to continuous erosion and it therefore wears back faster than 
the sides do where weathering alone is the agent. A narrow ravine 
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A. JOINT SYSTEMS OF HUMID ALLEGHENY PLATEAU OF WESTERN NEW YORK 

B. JOINT SYSTEMS IN ARID COLORADO PLATELi\U OF ARIZONA 


UECTANGITI.AH TEATrUKS IN STROXCiLV JOINTED PLATKADS 


results. Rut in arid regions whore streams are intermittent, the walls 
of the gully weather back equally in all directions from a central point, 
and a circular form or amphitheater results. Gully development of this 
kind is shown in the Colorado Plateau. 

\ alleys in humid regions, even where the rock structure includes 
massive and resistant beds, have less precij>itous profiles than in aritl 
districts. The soil produced by weathering is not so quickly removed but 
IS held in place by vegetation. Talus is abundant. Wind action is negli¬ 
gible. Soil has an opportunity to accumulate. Tributaries to the main 
canyon wear back in narrow ravines owing to continuous stream erosion. 

Due to the many vertical joints, canyon walls in arid regions are 

sharply angular in plan. In fact, the system of ravines, alcoves, and 

indentations, alternating with projecting spurs, points, promontories, 

detached pinnacles, buttes, and mesalike remnants of the plateau, give 

to the canyon rim an extreme rectangularity because of weathering along 

intersecting joint systems. This sharp angularity is rare in humid regions, 

although many plateaus, both in humid and in arid regions, exhibit 
rectangular stream patterns. 

With the increase in the width of the canyons or valleys and in their 

number and perhaps also by the added action of alpine glaciation, a 

plateau becomes extremely rugged and mountainous in aspect. It pasLs 

thus from the condition of youth through late youth and submaturity to 
the fully mature stage. 
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:\IATri{E PLATEAUS 


■Mature plateaus are called by most people. AVe have 

note<^l, however, a regular transition from young undissected plateaus 
to maturely dissected ones. Hence the logic of maintaining the term 
plateau even for rugged areas of horizontal rock. This is the approved 
geological usage. 

Mature Platf:aus in Arid Regions. In arid regions, dissected 
[dateaus are characterized by sharp an<l angular peaks with vertical 
walls and rock terraces. The effect of vertical jointing is everywhere 
evident. Where earth stresses have introduced a system of dipping 
joints, the mountain summits weather along these diagonal planes and 
have a gablelike form, a shape very common in Glacier Park and in the 

Canadian Rockies. 
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SUPERPOSED STREAM 
SOUTH OFKISLOVODTK 
SOUTHERN RUSSIA,July 3 


FIELD SKETCH 

EXAMPLE OF MATURE PLATEAU IN REGION OF MODERATE HUMIDITY 
CUT THROUGH TO GRANITE BASEMENT 



Mature Plateaus in Humid Regions. Mature plateaus in humid 

regions have rounded full-bodied forms. Nevertheless, in spite of heavy 

vegetation and deep soil, the horizontal structure is revealed by flat- 

topped summits and terraces or benches along the mountainsides. In the 

Catskills this is a noteworthy feature. In some plateaus the differential 

erosion in valleys has caused the removal of weak rock layers above some 

hard, resistant bed. and a cirquelike valley head or pocket results. Such 

valleys may have the appearance of hanging above the valleys to which 
they are tributary. 

In some humid regions the heavy forest cover completely obscures 

the minor terraces and benches which are due to the horizontal rock 

structure. But the character of the vegetation may reveal the different 

inds of slopes. The tops of the benches, being soil-covered, and also 

often being seepage zones, support deciduous or broad-leaved trees. 

usually light green in appearance. The steeper declivities support the 

coniferous trees, which are dark green. A horizontal banding of the vege¬ 
tation may therefore be noted. 
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EXAMPLES OF FINE. MEDIl'M, AND COAIlSp:-TEXTrRED TOPOGRAPHY 

FROM THE PLATEAU OF WEST VIRGINIA 


CoAKSE- AND FINE-TEXTUHED 1 opooKApiiY. In Tcgions of massive 
and resistant rocks the elements of a dissected plateau are large and 
bold, the rivers being far apart. 1 his constitutes coarse topography. The 
Catskills are of this type. In regions of weaker rocks the streams are 
numerous and the topography is fine textured. Such is the Kanawha 
Plateau in West Virginia. If the texture is extremely fine, as it is in clays 
and weak shales, true badland topography results. This is the case in the 
Goshen Hole country of western Nebraska as well as in Bryce Canyon, 
Utah. 

Even if the formations which make up a plateau do not vary enough in 
resistance to produce pronounced scarps and benches, nevertheless the 
layers of rock are revealed by the belts of vegetation or variations in the 
soil. In maturely dissected plateaus, where all the land is in slopes, these 
belts appear like contour lines around the hillsides and are especially 
apparent when viewed from the air. 

Maturely dissected plateaus of high relief have in some instances 
supported local glaciers, as in the rugged Absarokas near Yellowstone 
Park and in Glacier National Park. “Flat-topped” mountains and rock 
steps due to the horizontal bedding are common features, as are also 
high alpine meadows and steplike divides. 
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THE ROCK CITY AT SALAMANCA. X. Y. 

Showing the main ledge at the right and large blocks at the left breaking off along joint 

planes. 


When overridden by a continental ice sheet, a maturely dissecteti 
plateau is but little altered in appearance. IVIoraines, if any, are insig¬ 
nificant features among the much higher liiils of the plateau. Lakes, if 
formed by damming of valleys, soon disappear by the erosion of the 
barrier. Only occasionally are old outlet channels jireserved across low 
divides on the plateau surface. 

In many plateaus there is a suggestion of right-angled drainage 
lines due to the prevailing joint systems. Usually, however, the pattern 
appears to be typically dendritic. 

Rock Cities. When the joints are not more than a few feet apart, 
and the plateau is capped with an unusually resistant rock formation,* 
the rim of the plateau adjacent to valleys breaks off in blocks, cubical or 
tabular in shape. The blocks gradually slump down the valley side, thus 
widening the joints until they appear as ditches, 10 to 20 feet in depth. 

uch an array of blocks resembling houses, separated by streets, is called 
a rock city. Well-known rock cities occur at Glean in western New York 
and at other places in the vicinity of Allegany State Park. 
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OLD PLATEAUS 


Old plateaus are regions of horizontal or almost horizontal structure, 
which have been worn down to a peneplane. Remnants of the former 
plateau mass remain as outliers, mesas, or buttes. Over the old plateau 
surface flow mature streams in shallow valleys, unless rejuvenation has 
occurred and caused them to be incisetl. At one side the plateau may rise 
in steps to higher levels still but slightly dissected. 

PenkpIjAnks and Heddin<; Pdanks. Whether the surface of an old 
plateau represents a base level of stream erosion, or whether it is a dif¬ 
ferential erosion surface is difficult to determine. In most plateaus the 
beds are somewhat warped. *V plane of erosion, due to base-leveling, 
therefore truncates the structure, and different formations outcrop on the 
old plateau surface. If due to differential erosion, that is, to different 
erosional effects upon different kinds of beds, then the surface has a 
warped shape conforming with whatever warping the beds themselves 
have. 

Mesas. One of the famous plateau remnants is the Enchanted Mem^ 
with towering vertical cliffs 400 feet high. Such mesas are occasionally 
inhabited by Indian tribes, a well-known example being Acoma in New 
Mexico. It is a favorite haunt for tourists who are willing to climb the 
steep trail to its summit. 

A portion of central Wisconsin, the vast inner lowland of a former 
coastal plain, is actually an old plateau. 7'his extensive worn-down area 
is even more impressive than the Grand Canyon. It is easy to realize 
that a prodigious amount of erosion has taken place, for many scattered 
mesas and buttes still rise above its surface. 
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/NCtSeO MCA/S/DCRS OR E'SPLANADE DL/£ TO 

OrrrERENT/AL EROS/OU 

A REJUVENATED PLATEAU 

YOUNG STREAMS INCISED BELOW OLD PENEPLANE SURFACE 



CANYON WITH ESPLANADE ~ FORMED by differential 

EROSION SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH EROSION OF CANYON 


REJUMiNATED PLATEAUS 

A plateau, having readied old age (usually evidenced by the presence 
of mesas rising above its surface) an.l then having been rejuvenated, is 
considere.l to have passed through one or iiossibly more cycles of develoji- 
ment and to have begun a new cycle. Such a region is said to be now in 
Its « -)- 1 cycle, 11 being any number of cycles preceding the present one. 

The presence of incised meanders is not necessarily a proof of reju¬ 
venation from an old-age comlition. Streams with irregular courses tend 
to do away with their irregularities and to develop large sweeping curves, 
which resemble meanders developed by mature streams. 

One of the most e.xtensive old plateau areas of the United States is in 
eastern Montana and Wyoming and the we.stern Dakotas. This is called 
the Mmsouri Plateau. It is characterized by mesas and buttes, and by 
broad terraces, probably in part due to differential erosion. The Missouri 

n rejuvenated since it was formed 
as the Missouri River and its tributaries now flow below its surface. Along 
the bluffs of these rivers badlands are common. 

Much of northern New Mexico is also an old but rejuvenated plateau. 

lesas and buttes rise above its surface and rivers are now cuttinir 
canyons below the plateau level. 

Canyons in plateaus occasionally have broad benches or terraces 

known as e.^planades. The.se might at first be taken as local peneplanes 

incc formed at that level. However, they conform strictly with the rock 

structure and they have an almost equal width on each side of the present 

canyon, clearly suggesting differential erosion simultaneous with the 
cutting or the canyon. 
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LAVA PLATEAUS 


Lava plateaus constitute a special type of plateau. They consist of 
numerous lava flows laid down at different times, one above the other, 
and frequently alternating with lake beds, stream deposits, layers of 
volcanic ash, and weathered lava. No single flow is coextensive with the 
plateau itself. The flows interfinger with each other. 

"Most lava is highly porous because of its vesicular structure. Therefore 
surface water readily penetrates it and finds its way down to impervious 
layers, usually lake beds, which were formed on what w'as at one time 
the plateau surface. For this reason water tables are common. The 
ground water migrates along these levels until it flows out along the walls 
of canyons to form springs—indeed veritable rivers in some cases. It is 
not surprising, therefore, in lava plateaus which have undergone dis- ' 
section, to find caves and natural bridges. 

Extensive lava plateaus are rarely surmounted by volcanoes, though 
occasionally young cinder cones of later date may grow upon their 
surface. Some lava areas, like the Cascades, have been greatly elevated 
and are now surmounted by high volcanoes. It is not uncommon, also, 
to find hot springs and geysers in lava plateaus, where faults have per¬ 
mitted ground water to reach great depths and to rise again to the surface. 

Ordinarily, canyons cut into lava plateaus have steep walls, due to 
the columnar structure of the lava, but the various cliffs are rarely so 
persistent and so uniform in height nor do they follow so nearly a level 
plane as do the cliffs in plateaus of sedimentary rocks. 

In some instances the lav'as are deeply weathered and altered by 
fumarolic action, and then, instead of somber vertical-walled cliffs, the 
canyon sides are glorious with many delicate hues of pink and yellow. 
Such is the canyon of the Yellowstone River. 
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WARPED AND BROKEN PLATEAU 


WARPED AND imOKEN PLATEAl 

structure of extensive plateaus not (listurhe.l hy faults or 
tokls. The Colorado Plateau in the firand Canyou district an.l the 

Columbia Plateau in central Washington are both strongly faulte.l and 
warped with great monoclines. 

Like gigantic steps, the plateau blocks rise from the Great Itasin on 
the west to the top of the Kaibab Plateau on the east, ascending in all 
o.OOO or 6,000 feet to an elevation 9,000 feet above the sea. d'he fault 
scarps thus produced run for many miles straight across the country 
t he western wimls, impinging upon these high cliffs, pro.luee rain in an 
otherwise dry region. Landslides are common at the foot of these cliffs 
whence comes the name Grand lP«.v/i cliffs applied to this escarpment! 
Similarly, the large e.scarpments in central Washington, not far from 
^llensburg, have at their bases great accumulations of irregular landslide 
deposits, containing in some places landslide lakes. Landslides usually 
mdicate recent faulting and suggest that these .scarps are fault .scarps 
ather than fault-hne scarps formed by erosion. However, landslides and 
renewed erosion may occur along fault-line cliffs if rejuvenation has 
occurred and streams have increased activity. 

In plateaus, scarps of three kinds may occur: (a) fault scarps, (h) fault- 
ine scarps, and (c) scarps of differential erosion not on fault lines but 
due to the normal retreat of resistant beds by weathering. The erosion of 
domes and warped parts of plateaus results in circular cliff patterns, like 
• Utah. Eroded monoclines like the San Rafael Swell 

tuS^r Chestnut Ridge and Laurel Hill. Along other strL- 

ural arches oil and gas occur. The eroded synclines are represented by 

plateau.”"" " synclincal mountains capping the 
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PLAINS AND PLATEAUS OF THE WORLD 

Plateaus vs. Uplands. Larger areas of North America and of 
Europe are underlain by rocks of simple horizontal structure than by 
all kinds of disturbed structures combined. This is not true of the other 
continents; Africa is an upland of crystalline rocks. Many regions termed 
plateaus do not have horizontal structure and are therefore to be classed 
as mountains even though they have a plainlike aspect because of 
peneplanation. For example, the so-called Laurentian Plateau of Canada 
is not a plateau, nor is the Piedmont Plateau a region of horizontal 
rocks. The plateau of Mexico, likewise, is one of mountainous structure. 

h or these highlands the term upland is better. The term meseta applied 
to the upland portion of Spain is something of a misnomer also. Parts of 
the meseta are covered with flat-lying sedimentary beds but most of it 
consists of strongly folded and metamorphosed rocks. 

The Bolivian and Peruvian Plateau should be conceived not as a 
region of flat-lying beds but as an elevated part of the complex Andean 
system not so rugged as the rest. In Bolivia, Mexico, and Tibet the 
plateaus are partly intermontane basins filled with thick deposits from 
the surrounding ranges. These parts are true plateaus. 

North America and Europe. The two greatest plains areas in the 
world are the central parts of the North American continent, between the 
Appalachians and the western Cordillera, and a still larger area in Europe 
and Asia encompassing most of European Russia, much of northern 
Siberia, and countries bordering on the Baltic and North Seas. Both of 
these regions for long geologieal ages were under the sea. The bedrock 
therefore is of sedimentary origin, consisting of shales and limestones, 
with clay and sand where most recently elevated. The rocks have been 
warped into low domes and basins, and erosion has slightly beveled the 
rock formations. But the actual dip of the beds in most places is hardly 1°. 

There is a great contrast between regions of this type and the steppe 
lands of southern Siberia, in spite of a superficial similarity. The steppe 
lands, like the plains of Russia and the United States, are open rolling 
areas suited to grazing and certain forms of agriculture. But the bedrock 
structure consists of formations intricately folded and bearing many 
igneous intrusions. 

South America. The Argentine pampa is a remarkably level plain 
covering some 250,000 square miles, with a surficial cover of terrestrial 
sediments of alluvial and aeolian origin. Beneath this veneer is a series of 
horizontal strata upon a granitic base. The drainage is largely under¬ 
ground. The peculiarly uniform relief of the pampean plain has long been 
a source of wonder, for few areas in the world resemble the pampa in 
flatness. Originally this was a great expanse of grass but man’s activities 
have left a pattern of fields and farms and occasional shade trees. Still the 
endless plain is the impressive feature of the landscape. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF PLAINS ANT) PLATEAUS 

Minerals. The mineral wealth of plains and plateaus consists 

largely of the nonmetallic minerals usually' associate<l with se<Jim<‘ntary 

rocks. These include clay for pottery making; sand for glass manufacture; 

phosphate for fertilizer; salt, gyi)sum, and sulphur; limestones and other 

building stones; lignite ami coal, usually of bituminous type; oil and gas; 

and artesian water. Among the common metallic minerals are lead, zinc*, 
and iron. 

Water Supply. The water su[)ply in young plains and j)lateaus is 
largely artesian. In maturely <lissected |>lateaus, with mountainous 
topography, surface streams are generally use<J. In most plains the slightly 
dipping rock formations cause water-bearing beds to sloj)e to considerable 
depth. A dij> as small as 1° means a difference in elevation of about 1,000 
feet in a distance of 10 miles. Artesian water <lerived from limestone strata 
IS hard; that is, it contains much mineral matter in solution. Tliis is the 
character of the artesian water throughout AVisconsin, Illinois, Micliigan, 

and Indiana. On the coastal plain, because of its sandy composition, the 
artesian water is mucli softer. 

Human I.ike on Peains and Plateaus. In va.st arca.s of k-vol, almost 

iindis.sccted plain.s, the uniformity of soil, the monotony of the topog- 

raphy, the samene.ss of the resources, a similarity of elimate over large 

areas, often combined with deficient rainfall, encourage migration and 

wandering. Nomadie life, temporary villages, movable herds and flocks are 

the rule. Thus live the people of the .steppe lands of Europe and Asia, 

the plains Indians of America, and the wandering tribes of Australia. A 

sedentary life in such regions has come about only with settled forms of 

agriculture and the introduction of means of overcoming the handicap 
of isolation. 

Dis.sected plateaus, like all rugged areas, tend to a permanent way of 
life. On young plateaus and plains people inhabit the broad uplands and 
avoid the narrow valleys or canyons. They go freely from place to place. 
In maturely dissected regions with small, detached upland areas, the 
people live and travel in the valleys. The actual stage of di.ssection’ of a 
plain or plateau and the width of its valleys influence the mode of 
activity of the people. Plateaus with open mature valleys having broad 
flood plains may support large numbers of people. Plateaus with young 
narrow valleys unsuited to agriculture remain sparsely populated and are 
likely to be regions of lumbering and hunting. 

The mining methods in young plains or plateaus contrast with those 
employed m maturely dissected areas. Deep coal beds in an undissected 
plain can be reached only by vertical shafts because there are usually no 
outcrops, as m much of the Illinois and the Ukraine coal fields In dis- 
sected regions, however, the coal outcrops on the valley walls and can be 

orked by horizontal drifts, as in the Appalachian field. Shallow beds are 
mined by open pits. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING PLAINS AND PLATEAUS 

The Fargo, iV. Dak., sheet illustrates a very young plain, in this case a 
lake plain. The region is extremely flat. The streams meander over its 
surface, being incised a trifle. They began their existence as meandering 
streams but now exhibit slight indications of youth. The Olivet, S. Dak., 
sheet also shows a very young plain with valleys, like that of the James 
River, which are mature. The If ahpeton, Dak.-j^Iinn., sheet illustrates 
another part of this plain, also very young, its monotony being broken 
only by the moraine in its southwestern corner. Another very young lake 
plain is shown on the Chatom Ranch and El Rico Ranch, Calif., sheets, 
which include part of the former bed of Tulare Lake. Parts of the coastal 
plain are extremely young, such as that portion shown on the Glennville, 
Ga., and the I rent River, A . Car., sheets. A more advanced stage of dissec¬ 
tion is represented on the Wilson and the Falkland, N. Car., sheets which 
are in middle or late youth. A young till plain, with very flat relief but 
dissected by wide mature valleys is shown on the Avon, III., sheet. 

Alaturcly dissected plains are shown on the Millen and Oliver, Ga., 
and the Ramherg, S. Car., sheets. Many of the sheets of the Middle West 
provide good examples of mature plains, as, for example, the Eureka 
Spring.s and Fayetteville, Ark.-Mo., and the Kahoka, Mo.-Ioiva-IIL, sheets. 

As an example of old plains, parts of eastern Ransas may be taken as 
fairly representative, such as those portions shown on the Burlingame, 
Burden, Fredonia, and El Dorado, Kan., sheets. 

The Boda Canyon, and Me.sa de Maya, Colo., the La Sal, Utah-Colo., 
and the U'atron.s, X. Me.r., maps illustrate young plateaus with sharply 
incised young canyons whose terraced walls indicate the horizontal struc¬ 
ture of the several regions. The Hollow Springs, Tenn., sheet displays a 
very young plateau surface borderecl by a wonderfully dissected scarp. 
The Kaihah, Ariz., sheet illustrates a warped plateau. 

Maturely dissected plateaus in humid regions are represented on the 
Hurley, Va.-Ky., and laeger, W. Va.-Va., sheets which are fine-textured; 
by the Andes, X. Y., sheet, which shows medium texture, and by the 
Walton and Kaaterskill, X. Y., sheets, which have coarse-textured 
features. The Kaaterskill sheet also shows good rock benches along the 
mountain front. The Buckhorn, Ky., region is a mature plateau with 
young streams, whereas the Falmouth, Ky., area is a mature plateau with 
mature streams. 

The Highmore and Parachute Creek, Colo., and the Bright Angel and 
Vishnu, Ariz., sheets illustrate in a superb manner maturely dissected 
plateaus in arid regions where beds of the plateau are revealed in the 
canyon walls. The Roan Creek, Colo., and Salina, Kan., maps illustrate a 
postmaturely dissected plateau. 

F'inally, the Abilene, Texas, sheet may be taken to illustrate an old 
plateau with mesas and buttes. 
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QUESTIONS 


1 . 

2 . 

S. 

4. 


C. 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


How can a young plain be distinguished from an old plain which has no monadnocks.? 

On a submaturely dissected plain, where will the highways and villages be, on the 
divides or in the valleys.^ 

Are steppe lands always plains? What is a prairie plain.^' 

What difference is there in the erosional history of a plain by normal surface drainage 
and by underground drainage? 

Would you expect to find subsequent streams on plains? Explain how they might 
occur. 


Is a till plain a constructional or destructional type of plain, according to the distinction 
used in this book? 

.\re all constructional plains necessarily coastal plains, either present-day or ancient 
in origin? 

What is the difference between an ancient and an old coastal plain? 

Draw a contour map of a mesa standing upon an old plain. Show that it is surmounted 
by a cap of hard rock. 

In dis.sected plains, where would you expect to find springs? 

Under what conditions would glacial troughs occur in a plain or a plateau? 

What physiographic divisions of the United States are plains or plateaus? What type 
is the Triassic Lowland? 

Why do the m.'issive joint blocks of rock cities, when slumping down a valley wall, come 
to tilt toward the plateau rather than toward the valley? 

A plain is dissecte<l by streams which are for the most part mature. What is the prob¬ 
able stage of development of the plain? 

A plain is dissected largely by young streams. What is the probable erosional stage of 
the plain? 

Can a plain be gradually transformed into a plateau? Can a plateau be gradually trans¬ 
formed into a plain? 

What criticism would you make of question 9 above? 

Draw a contour map illustrating badland topography. 

Draw .a cross .section of a maturely dis.sected plain buried under a till plain. 

Draw a cross section of a plateau with coal beds outcropping on the valley sides. 

Draw contour map of canyon wall cut in slightly dipping, alternating weak and resist¬ 
ant, .sedimentary beds. 

Is the interpretation of the picture on page 469 nece.s.sarily correct? 

What type of rock is illustrated in Bryce (’anyon on page 473? 

Do the two illustrations on page 483 repre.sent similar kinds of country? 

Do you think the numerous horizontal benches depicted on the Swiss map, page 499. 
could be so clearly represented by contours as they have been? What is this method 
of showing relief? Ilachures? In which direction do these beds dip? 


TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. A classification of plains. On .some logical basis. 

2. The Colorado Plateau. Variations in structure. 

3. The Grand Canyon region. Its physiographic history. 

4. Cycles of erosion in plateaus. How are they distinguished? 

5. Important plateau regions: the Catskills; the Allegheny Plateau; the Cumberland 
Plateau; the Columbia Plateau. Physiographic and geographic aspects. 

6. Block diagrams. Convert some of the photographs at the beginning of this chapter 
into block diagrams. Show geological structure along the .sides of the blocks. 
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Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs 


VERTICAL HOGBACK RIDGES, GARDEN' OE THE GODS, COLO 
•Sedimentary beds upturned along the front of the Roeky .Mountain 

dome, partly visible in the distance. 
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BEAR lU’TTE IN THE BLA('K HILLS, S. I). 

A small dome of igneous rock, showing Jiogbacks of strongly upturned sedimentary beds around its base. 

























KKTTLEMAX HILLS, NEAR COALIXGA. C ALII 

\n elongated dome, maturely dissected, the c-entral area rising lU 

surrounding plains. 
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Dnugltis Johufon 

K DAKOTA IKKiHACK. NKAU ( ANVON ( ITV. COU). 

istwanl (to the ri^ht) from the Kooky Mountain uplift, with other Ion- 

parallel hoj'hack ridges of higher, hut thinner formations. 















DOMK ^1^^:xTAIXS 


Synopsis. 1)(>iiu*s aii<l hasius Ikm* inak<‘ up lar^<* areas (^f the 

earth’s surface, ov(‘ii tluai^h to tlie niiai(h*<l cNe the rocks appi*ar to !»<• 
horizontal. Wliere the warping is iiie<'nsi<leral)le, the region is leriiie<l a 
plain or plateau; w here tiu* ii[)lirt is a <loiii<‘ mountain r<*snlts. 'J'h<*re 

is every gra<lati()n from low (iomes, like the (’ineinnati iiplift wln re tin- 
dip of the beds is 1® or less, tc» the bohl mountain masses, like the Black 
Hills and the Bighorns around which tin- l)<‘«ls in places ha\-e been bent 
up to a vertical position. In size, <lomes \'ary from a fraction of a mile tf> 
several hundred rnih's in t-xtc-nl. d'hen- is little relation between the area 
involved and the sliarpness of uplift. 

There are many causes for <Iomin^. Salt domes, due to coneeiit rat ion 
and crystallization ot masses ot salt, are low, small, and inconspic-uous. 
Laccolithic domes, due to intrusions, are often hi^h, but small in area, ami 
are always distinct landmarks. Bat hoi it hie domes are lar^c in a rea, hi^Ii in 
elevation, and constitute true dome mountains. 

No young domes of large size and lu-ight are knf)wn t<» exist. Most 
large domes are maturely dissected. This means tliat dome uplift must be 
relatively slow and that maturity of form is ac(piired at tin- outset. ^lan;\’ 
examples of domes eroded to a pene])lane are known. In otlu-r cases, as in 
the ^^eald, it appears that, after j>ene|>lanation, domes liave been buried 
and the present drainage system is cpiijeneiic; that is to say, it has 
come much later than the doming. It is superposed. 

Every conceivable kind of structural disturbance may be found 
around the flanks of a dome. The beds may dip away gently; they may bt 
strongly upturned; they may be overturned. The beds may be broken off 
sharply by faulting; thev mav be bent up and faulte<l at the same time. 
A fault in one place may pass gradually into a monoclinal fold along the 
flank of the dome. 

Every conceivable shape of hogback may be enc(juntered. Some hog¬ 
backs are long, narrow, even-crestecl ridges, interrupted only by stream 
gaps and wind gaf)s. Other hogbacks are cuesta shape<l with extensive 
surface areas on top. Still others are triangular masses, adhering to the 
ends of the spurs or rising up to the crest of the range, to ftjrm so-calle<l 
flatirons. 

Domes and basins grade into anticlines and synclines of folded regions, 
on the one hand; or into much complicated, ui)lifted, and <listurbed 
complex mountain areas, on the other. Erosion may produce only basins 
along their axes or it may expose a resistant core of crystalline rocks which 
constitutes the highest parts of the mass. In some instances, as in the 
central Texas uplift, the crystalline core may be weak and a basin may 

result. 

Domes may also be compound, large domes being surmounted by 
smaller ones, each type revealing its own peculiar erosional forms as 
determined by its own peculiar origin and structure. 
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THE 1)KVELC)P^^E^T OF J)()ME iVIOl^NTATNS 


Initial Stagk. In the initial staj^e dome mountains are drained l>y 
consequent streams radiating from the center of tlu‘ uplift. A radial 
drainage pattern is characteristic of \'ery youn^ and undissecied dom(\s. 
Some of the low youn^ salt donums on the (ddf coastal plain can he 
detected from an airi)lane hy tin* ra<lial <iraina^e liiu's when they are so 
low and subdued as to he almost unreco^ni/ahh* as domes. 

Youth. The first striking* clninj^e from tin* erosion (jf a donu‘ is the 
development of a basin alonj.^ its crest. 'V\iv se\’eral consecpuuit streams 
work headward an<l concentrate upon tin* summit of the uplift until it 
is breached. The underlyinj^ wt'iiker be<ls art* removed as ra|)idly as the 
streams cut down their f^aj)s in the resistant uppt‘r layer. '^I'he scarp 
formed by the topnu)st resistant bed retreats down the slope* and the 
basin is thus enlarged. Eower iind lower bt*ds ai’e successi^’cly exposetl at 
the summit until perhaps a hard core of crystalliru* rock is uncovered. 

IMaturity. ^Maturity shows the greatest variety of detail and the 
strongest relief. In the accompanying figure, consefjuent stream f'l has 
tieveloped tributaries. One of them, Nl, has worked headward along a belt 
of less resistant rock aiul tapj)ed the headwaters of f’’“2, leaving a wind gaf) 
on the crest of the innermost ridg<*. Several other similar captures may 
be noted. Subsequent stream N'2 has captured the head of conse(juent 
stream C'S. The lengthening of the sul>sec(uent streams b;\' lieadward 
advance around the belts of weak rock develoj)s an annular drainage 
pattern characteristic of th.* mature stage. The ridges forme<l by the 
upturned beds are termed hogbackfi. The h(^g})acks usually present a 
steeper face toward the dome unless the formation is turned up at an 
angle of 45° or more. In this case the two sides of the hog})ack sloi)e about 
equally. As the hogback is worn farther back where the dij) of the beds is 
less, it comes to have a j)Iateaulike aspect with an infacing escarpment. 
The short inner-sloiie streams of the liog-backs are obseqnent ,streams {O). 
Those flowing down the back slopes, following the <lip of the beds, are 
resequent (/2). !Many wind gaps interrui)t the crests of the hogbacks. 

The erosion of a pronounce<l ujjlift with crystalline core results, in the 
mature stage, in a mountain area which occupies the center of the <lome. 
This is the case in the Rlack Hills. If the dome is a low one, then the 
entire central part of the mature dome is a broad basin, as in the Weald of 
England. Many domes are asymmetrical; in some instances the lowermost 
or oldest beds are very resistant anti these may form a broad plateau 
over the center of the area; small parasitic domes may occupy the flanks 
of the main uplift; these departures from the simple scheme represented 
cause great variety in the actual aspect of domes. 

Old Age. The final figure illustrates the conditions when erosion has 
beveled across the structures and reduced the region to a peneplane. The 
annular drainage pattern is almost lost. 
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SOME STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DOMES 


Domes due to actual warping of sedimentary regions are usually low 
but may be of great extent. They may be linear and may resemble folds, 
several of them running parallel with each other. 

Very large and high <lomes result frona the uplift of extensive areas by 
the intrusion of large batholiths. Such domes may be almost round or 
broadly elliptical and may rise several thousand feet above the surrouncl- 
ing country. Domes may result also from the intrusion of lavas between 
beds, as sheets or laccoliths. Domes of this type may be limited in area but 
may be very symmetrical. 

Salt domes are probably the smallest of all domes, being in some cases 
only a fraction of a mile across. They are due to the expansion of salt and 
gypsum beneath the surface. 

Swarms of small domes may occur on the flanks of large ones where 
laccoliths are associated with batholithic intrusions. 

Not all domes are due to an actual change in the initial dip of the beds, 
produced by either warping or intrusion. Some dome structures are 
explained as deposits covering original irregularities in the sea floor. 
There may, under those conditions, be a strong initial dip. 

Domes due to warping and to regional earth movements may be asso¬ 
ciated with intervening broad basins, as in the eastern United States or 
in western Europe. This is not so true of the batholithic and laccolithic 
domes because the effect of their uplift is not widely felt. 

The dips around the flank of a dome may vary greatly, so much so 
that the dome is strongly asymmetrical. If the dip is very steep, the 
flexure may pass into a fault and many a dual displacements, constituting 
normal faults, are common around the margin of a dome. Domes due to 
volcanic activity, and especially those accompanied by violent outbursts, 
have many radiating fractures and dikes. 

Domes and “Noses.” A dome on an otherwise flat surface is readily 

recognized as such and ordinarily is represented hj- closed contours 
on a map. 

In contrast with this, however, a similar dome t)ccurring in a region 
of dipping rocks offers a distinctly different appearance and is usually 
not recognized as a dome because it has the aspect of a pitching anticline. 
The actual form of the dome in the two cases may be identical. 

-d on the opposite page represents an almost circular dome standing 
on a horizontal plane. Its form is shown by the closed-contour pattern. 

B shows the same dome as it would appear on a gently dipping surface. 
The contour map of this dome is in marked contrast with the other con¬ 
tour map. It shows the dome as a “nose” or pitching anticline. In areas of 
strong regional dip, noses of this type are common, whereas in regions of 
at dip domes are common. Actually both represent the same shaped 

structure. 
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SA1.T DOMES 


Many of the salt domes of the Ciulf ct)astal plain in Louisiana ami 
Texas are examples of very young almost umlisseeted domes. When first 
studied, these features were believed to be erosion remnants, that is, 
small monadnocks rising above a p<‘ne])lane. Th(‘ir oeeurreiice, liowever 
in a region of more or less poorly organized drainage of a consecpieriL 
pattern and their position immediately above and coineidcuit with areas 
of uplift soon led to the reeognition of their deformati<jnal origin. 

Domes occur in all stages of dissection. In general, those lying farthest 
inland are maturely dissecte<l and those nearest the coast are in early 
youth. Most of the domes have a circular form but they may be somewlutt 
longer than they are wide. In the inland group the symmetry is expressed 
by one or more circidar rings of hills arouml a central depression c)r aronml 
a central hill, or by a circular-ra<lial drainage pattern, while in the coastal 
group some sort of toj>ographic mound rises al>ove the general level. 

\otJNG Salt Dgmks, The smallest and youngest salt-dome mounds 
rise only 3 to 10 feet. The rise of the mound frorii the plain is so gradual 
that there is no break in shjpe between the sloi)es of the inonml and the 
level prairie. Such mounds as these would usually not be noticed by a 
person used to even slightly hilly country })ut they can be detected by an 
eye which is accustomed to the level country of the coastal jdain. 

The medium-sized mounds average *23 feet in height and 1.4 miles in 
diameter and show a marked break in slope. The large mounds average 
over 100 feet in height and only 1.0 miles in diameter, with much steej>er 
.slopes. The smaller mounds usually have so small a drainage area as to 
have dev^cloped no particular drainage characteristics, but the larger 
mounds have a clearly defined radial jjattern of minor gullies. Some of the 
larger mouiuls have small “pimfile” moumls rising above their convex 
surface, giving it an um^lulating character. Sink holes occasionally abouiul 
where the underlying salt has been dissolved away. There may even be a 
large central <lei>ression, due apparently to the same cause. 

Mature Salt Domes. The mature salt domes lie far inland from the 
coast, where, in general, the coastal j)lain is in a mature stage of dissection. 
These domes are characterized by radial and circular drainage, with or 
Without a central depression. 

The West Point dome is an interesting example. A central circular 
hill, about miles in diameter and almost 100 feet high, is surrounded 
by a circular “racetrack,” which in turn is surrounded by a ring of 
hogbacks.” Similar domes have a central depression instead of a hill. 

Old Salt Domes. Some of the mounds of the Gulf coast seem to 
have been completely obliterated by erosion. Geophysical methods of 
surveying have detected the presence of salt cores and this is often the 
only indication that a mound ever existed. Some of the mounds appear to 
have been beveled off by antecedent streams during their uplift. 
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BLOCK DIAGRAM OF THE WEALD 





THE WEAI.D. PRESENT FORM 

The Weald, a low, maturely erocled dome, comprises most of that |)art 
of southeastern England lying between London and tlie English C'hannel. 
It is a symmetrical arch, one end of which is trans(‘(‘t<'d by the Straits f)f 
Dover; the easternmost tip of the arch is repr(‘sente<l by the lioulognnais 
region of France. The English portion of this uplift is about 90 miles long 
and half that wi<le. 

The Weald is essentially a core of older sedimentary rocks surrounded 
by successive outcrojjs of newer formations, the strata <lii)ping gently to 
the north and south, an<l giving rise to a series of scarped ridges and 
alternate vales roughly parallel to the anticlinal axis. 

Rimming the \\eald on the outside is an almost continuous chalk 
l>lateau or gently sloping hogback with a steej) imu*r face, overhx^king a 
very distinct lowlaiul, known on the northern side of the Weald as the 
^ ale of Holniesdale. The chalk scarp is designate<l on the north the North 
Downs and on the south the South Downs, It comes to the sea in the 
cliffs of Dover and again at Reachy IIea<l. 

A second circle of cliff’s, facing toward the axis of the <lome, is separate<l 
from the Chalk Downs by the Vale just mentioned. This inner lu)gback, 
made up of the Cireensand, as shown in the geological section oj>j)<jsite, is 
not so continuous as the outer belt of cliffs but at the western end of tin* 
^^eald it broadens out to form the Western Heights, which rise 1,000 
feet above the sea and constitute the highest j>art of the entire region. 

The central part of the Weald is a region of high hills, at t)ne time an 
iron-mining region, and in general too rugged for easy agriculture. It is 
this region which has always supporte<l the extensiv'e woods to which tlie 
name weald was originally apj)lied, the name having a common origin 
with the German word M ald^ a wood or forest. 

The diagram suggests the intimate control which the topography has 

upon the location of towns, roads, ami railroads. The site of villages since 

prehistoric time has been deterrninecl largely by the |)resence of good 

water. The most favored locality is the narrow belt at the foot of the 

chalk escarpment. Here the water, which readily finds its way through 

the porous chalk, is arrested by the impervious underlying bed of clay, 

called the GaulU and springs result. The chalk uplands are practically 
devoid of streams. 

Coal is mined in several localities between Canterbury and l>over. 
Deep workings penetrate the Carboniferous beds that occur hore at less 
depth than at any place between this region and central England where 
the beds actually come to the surface. 

I arming in the Weald is influenced by the nature of the rocks and 

t K' available water. Because of their porous soil the chalk uplamis do not 

produce a rich pasture and the raising of sheep is one of the chief 
industries. 
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WEALD. PIIVSKKJRAIMIK’ DEVELOPMENT 


One-cycle Explanation of the Wealu. The Weahl is one of 
several parallel arches, trending northwest-southeast in southern England 
and northern France. -1 suggests the initial form of tliese fohls, the tof>s 
of which must have heen 3,000 feet higher than the present altitude of the 
region. From the crest of the fold now forming the eald two conscfiucnt 
streams, and T, flowed in opposite directions, one to tlie southwest, the 
other to the northeast. They received as tributaries other conseciuent 
streams from the synclinal valleys on the north and south sirles. 'J'hree of 
these tributary streams (iS,7\ and R) will be recognized as the predecessc)rs 
of the Seine, the Thames, and the Jthine. Erosion eventually breachcfl the 
summit of the Weald as well as the crests of tlie smaller arches. By a 
succession of stream cai)tures, the <lrainage lines were shifted to the axes 
of the anticlines, exactly as in the develoj)ment of drainage in folde<l 
mountains. Wind gaps still remain transecting the ridges which rim the 
different basins, attesting the capture of earlier consequent streams by 
the later subsequent ones. 

The present configuration <jf the land is the result of recent sub¬ 
mergence. Were the submergence oidy slightly less, the English ('hannel 
would be an estuary like liristol Channel. The Straits of J)over, the 
narrowest part of the Englisli C'hannel, are situated exactly on the axis 
of the A\eald uplift; here the water is so shallow that any English 
cathedral standing on the sea bottom would reveal m<)st of its steeple 
to passing ships. 

The Isle of Wight, of the same chalk formation as the South Downs, 
IS the north limb of one of the arches. Between the Isle of Wight and the 
Weald is Salisbury Plain, a synclinal basin similar to London Basin 
north of the Weald. 


In France the so-called Pays de Bray is an anticlinal valley, drained 
by a small river which emerges at the coast at Dieppe {D). Boulogne, 
farther east, occupies a similar location on the eroded French portion of 
the Weald, called here the Boidognnais. 

On both sides of the English Channel the erosion of the various arches 
has, in general, not resulted in the formation of valleys below the level of 
the earlier synclines. As a result, the later drowning has submerged only 
the synclines to form such estuaries as the Seine, the Solent at Ports¬ 
mouth, and the Thames. 

T'vo-cycle Explanation of the A\eald. The explanation given 

above suggests that stream erosion of the Weald went on continuously 

from the time of uplift until the present-day forms resulted. Close study 

of the region suggests that it was peneplaned and partially covered by a 

sheet of marine sediments, upon the surface of which the present drainage 

mes took their courses as consequent streams. This suggestion is closely 

similar to that proposed for the development of drainage systems in the 

o ded Appalachians of Pennsylvania, namely, superposition from a 
niarine cover. 
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THE BLACK HILLS, A IMAirUELY DISSECTED DOME 


The Black Hills uplilt is prohahly the fiiu*st known <‘xaniplc of a 
maturely dissected dome. Lying on the border l)etwcen South Dakota and 
Wyoming, it has a length of over 100 miles and a width of alxnd half as 
much. It is almost perfectly elliptical in shape. 

The eroded mass now exhibits in the so-called central area a core of 
granite and other crystalline rocks. This constitutes the highest part of 
the whole region, rising 4,000 feet above the i>lains siirr<iunding the dome. 

The Limestone Pl.\teau. Immediately rimming the gr;»nite core is 
a platform of limestone which is actually higher than most of the granite 
area except for certain outstanding summits of the granite area like 
Harney Peak. On the western side of the dome tlu* limestone i)lateau is 
15 to 20 miles in width and is almost a le\'('l upland exet'pt along its 
westernmost margin where it dips <iown with tiie di]> of the rocks on the 
western flank of the dome. The escarpment marking tlie eastern e<lge of 
the plateau rises 800 feet above the parklike valleys of the crystalline 
area. The streams rising on the surface of the plateau have eroded deep 
canyons, with precipitous walls hundreds ot t<‘et high, notiibly the canyon 
of Spearfish Creek which is more than 1,000 feet <leep. The corresponding 
limestone belt on the eastern sifle of the dome narr<nvs to a ri<lge or hog¬ 
back with a steep westerly facing scarj) and a im)re gentle slope eastward 
down the dip. Near the outer margin of the limestone |)lateau is a low 
ridge or cuesta formed by the ne.xt higher resistant bed (the Minnekahta 
limestone) which is marked by an inward-facing escarpment 50 to (iO feet 
high. Both of the limestone escarpments or hogbacks are intersected by 
many stream gaps with canyonlike aspects. 

The Red Vai.ley. Almost continuously surrounding the Black Hills 
is the Red Valley, bounded by the limestone slopes on the inner side 
toward the dome and by a very steep-sided hogback ridge on the outer 
side. It is one of the most conspicuous features of the Black Hills, a wide 

valley of bright red earth, bearing few trees and known to the Indians as 
the “Racetrack.” 

The Hogback Ridge. The Hogback Ridge, forming the outer rim 
of the Black Hills, is a single-crested ridge of hard sandstone, the Dakota 
sandstone, usually steeply dipping but in places flattening out into a 
gently sloping plateau. Its crest stands 400 to 500 feet above the Red 
Valley and is a dominant feature of the Black Hills landscape. Many 

streams have cut their way across this prominent hogback on their way 
to the surrounding plains. 

Beyond the hogback ridge the rocks of the plains are gently inclined. 
A few of the strong strata produce inward-facing, cuesta-like escarpments 
encircling the uplift and separated from each other by annular valleys. 

Volcanic Mountains. Numerous small laccolithic hills or moun¬ 
tains surmount the northern flanks of the Black Hills dome. Where 

maturely eroded they repeat in miniature the features that the Black 
Hills display as a whole. 
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THE /JIM UPLIFT 


In northwestern New iMoxico, within the limits ot' tlie Colorado 
Plateau, there is a tract of country covering about 1,500 s(|uar<‘ rrjilcs 
which has been bowed ui> above the level of the surrounding regions. 
Like the Black Hills, it is elliptical.in shape, being (>() miles or so in lengtii 
and half that wide. The uplift appears to havt‘ been caus(‘d by an intrusion 
of granite, for a large area of granite is now exposed in the center, and 
within the granite arc chunks and masses of the beds througli which the 
granite made its way. Moreover, the sandstoiic be<Is now in contact with 
the granite have in places been much metamor|)hose<l so as to be indis¬ 
tinguishable from a tiuartz porphyry of igneous origin. There are, in fact, 
all shades of metarnorphism. 

Amount of ITpuift. F.vuutino. When first forme<l, the dome must 
have risen several thousand feet above the surrounding country but 
erosion has stripped away a large volume of the capj>ing rocks and at 
present the difference in relief is not much more than a c<nii)le of thousand 
feet. 

On the northern side the beds dip very gently at an angle of 5° or less 
away from the axis of the dome, but on the southwestern side the beds are 
shari)ly upturned with dips of 75° so that they apj)ear to stand out almost 
vertically. Where the dip is v^ery steep, too, faulting in some sections 
seems also to have occurred. 

An unusual feature about this faidt is that the beds on the outside of 
the dome seem to have been ui>lifted. It would appear that the monocline 
was first formed with the beds strongly bent, as shown in Fig. .1. This was 
followed by faulting in the reverse direction (Fig. Ji). What is now the 
upthrown side of the fault was formerly the downthrow of a monocline 
of older age. 

Concentric Belts. Because erosion has removed so extensive an 
area of the uppermost sedimentary beds, thus exposing the lower strata, 
the formations now outcrop in concentric belts, much as they do in the 
Black Hills. Here and there outliers of the higher beds are scattered 
around the central part of the area. This central portion, being consitler- 
ably elevated and being also dissected by <leep canyons, has the aspect of 
a plateau and is usually called, therefore, the Zuni Plateau. The broad 
valley 4 to 6 miles in width, lying between the pine-covered plateau and 
the imposing red and variegated cliffs forming the cuestas (or hogbacks) 
to the north, serves to determine the location of the railroad which runs 
northwestward to Gallup, much as do some of the valleys rimming the 
Black Hills. In contrast with the valleys in the Black Hills, there is a large 
portion of this great valley which is covered over by an extensive lava 
field of very recent age. 
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DOMES AND BASINS OF 'rilE EAS'I'EKN FNri'EI) S'iWTES 

The eastern t nitt'd States is niarke<i hy a mimher of <Jistinet hasins 

and domes forming Hve reeojTnizaI)Ie belts, treiniinp i„ ^r^neral north and 

soutli. On the aeeonipanyin^ map the basins ar<‘ shown \>y haehiires. 'I'lu* 

t^asternmost bolt is a row of l)asins coineidin^ with tlie Appalaeliian 

Plateau. A second belt of basins lies east of the Mississipj)! Jtiver. 'i'he 

third belt is the one farthest west on the bonhr (»f the (ireat JMains 

Alternating with the belts of basins are })elts of low <lornes or narrow 

anticlines. All these domes and basins owe their present character to 

the Appalachian folding, but some had tiuir beginnings in ancient 
geological time. 

In accordance witli the nnniln rinf; on ||,<. „ia|) the l)asin,s and domes 
niay he described as follows: 

1 Thr \,;r Ynrk- Uasin enibn.ces the iiorll.erii part ,.f the Appalaeliian I’laleau, wliieh 
ineludes along its eastern bonier the Ilel.lerberg, Calskill, anil I'oeono Mountains, ami 
along its inirthern edge the Alleghen;^' escarpment. 

2. The AUegheny Basin compri.ses most of western IVnnsylvaiiia and West \ irginia 
and involves the great Allegheny hituminous-coal hasin. 

3. 7//6- Cnmhrr/and Basin of eastern Kentucky and 'I'ennessee includes the eastern 
Kentucky coal field. Its southern end forms Walden Hi<Ige. 

Cl is the southernmost portion of t he Appalachian 

lateau and includes .several important coal Helds such as the Warrior ( oal Basin. 

5 The Aihrondach home is a highly complicated structure with a core of high-standing 

cry.stall,ne rocks, surrounded by sedimentary beds dipping away in all directions, and in 
places with strongly faulted margins. 

ti. 77n- Onfario Dome. Around the southern margin the sedimentary be.ls curve in big 
arcs, producing distinct escarpments like the Niagara ('uesta. 

A Arch is a very gentle dome erode<l at its summit to expose the 

underlying limestone beds in the Blue (irass District of Kentucky. 

8. The ISashi'iUe Dome is a similar gentle U]>lift. 

9. The Michigan Basin is a mildly down-warped structure, preserving coal beds in its 
center, 

10. 7'A,. lUinoi.-, Uasi,, is another iniporlant coal Kehl whieh inrlude.s tlie coal basin of 
western Kentucky. 

n. The U-cxIern Tennexxee Ilaxin lies between the Nashville Dome and Ozark Tplift, 

in it?' <‘ke the Ontario Dome. ( rvstalline rocks are exposed 

IS central portion and cuestas curve around its .southern end. 

St P ■ “ me-leriitel.y strong uplift with crystalline rocks exposed in the 

conLem xr'"’"'- «iver follows the uplift which 

lower too O^ark Domes, erosion haying here reduced the arches to a 

r topographic level than the structural basins on either side. 

appe? a?the'rurfie?"'“" crystalline rocks 

15. The lotca-Afissouri Basin. 

minous ctlmeM represent the Western Interior Bitu- 
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The Rocky Mountain belt is a region of many domes and basins. TIk‘ 
domes are of considerable height and form true dome mountains, with 
strongly upturned sedimentary beds around their flanks and surrounding 
the much-dissected crystalline core. 

Within the basin areas, where the berls dip in general toward the 
center away from the surrounding uplifts, there are many minor ami low 
domes which are partially eroded. 

A glance at the accompanying map reveals, in a rather crude arrange¬ 
ment, three belts trending in a north-south direction: two belts of basins 
and one belt of domes. The easternmost belt is a series of basins compris¬ 
ing the Great Plains, with certain extensions running into the mountains. 
West of this belt is the series of domes making up the Southern Rockies 
of Colorado and the so-called J^Iiddle liockies of Wyoming. Still farther to 
the west is the plateau region, which again is essentially a scries of basins, 
interrupted by several domes. These various basins and domes may be 
listed in order as follows: 


1. The Northern Great Plains or issouri Plateau. 

2. The Yello^'stone Basin. 

3. The Bighorn Basin. 

4. The Powder River Basin. These last three are extensions of the Missouri Plateau. 

5. The High Plains^ a long broad syncline not interrupted by any uplifts. 

6. The Black Hills DomCy an outlier of the Rocky Mountains with which it is con¬ 
nected by 

7. The Jlartvillc Uplifty a low structural arch. 

8. The Front Range of the C'olora<lo Rockies, the highest of all the Rocky Mountain 
domes, branching northward to form the Laramie Range and the Medicine Row Range. 

9. The Sawatch RangCy ending at the north in the Park Range. This is more or less 
separated from the Front Range by a series of basins, notably North Park, Middle Park, 
and South Park, which are too small to be numbered on the map. 

10. The Sangre de Cristo RangCy a long uplift similar to the Sawatch. 

11. The Wyoming Ba.^iin, broken up by minor domes, like the Rock Springs I’plift, 
into several parts, notably the Washakie and Rridger Basins. 

12. The Uinta Basin. 

13. The Colorado Plateau which contains several minor domes. 

14. The Little Rocky Mountains, one of several smaller domes isolated from the m; in 
Rocky Mountain area. 

15. The Big Belt Mountains, 

16. The Bighorn RangCy a continuation northward of the Colorado Rockies. 

17. The Wind River Range. 

18. The Uinta Range. 

19. The Henry Moiititains. 

20. The Kaibah Arch. 

21. The Zuni Uplift. 
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n\)\\i lU'TTK, 


Bl.M'K HILLS. S. I)., A SM:VLL LACCOLITE SHOWING 

LLTl UXED BEDS 



SE('T1()N OF LA l>LATA MOUNTAINS, UOLO., A LACCOLITE WITH MAN\ SILI>; 


LACCOLITIIIC ])OMES 


Among tlic unusual typos of doinos are those pro(luce<l by laccolithic 
intrusions. These are apt to be very small affairs, possibly not more than 
a mile or two in diameter and ranging up to 5 or (> miles across. The 
smaller ones, after erosion, rise 1,000 feet or so above the adjacent 
country; the larger ones may be several times that high. 

Laccoliths are frequently accompanied by intruded sheets. When 
erosion occurs, these layers of igneous rock, because of their greater 
hardness, stand in relief and produce hogbacks or ridges. 

Laccoliths have a vast variety of shape and mode of occurrence, some 
being thin, almost like sills, others being thick and stocklike, and cutting 

across the intruded beds. 

Many small laccolithic domes, or laccolites, occur in the northern 
portion of the Black Hills. Others of larger size occur on the Colorado 
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l \ •S. Gcotoi/icfil Sunry 

WEST ELK MOl NTAINS, (OLD.. SHOWIXC; I PTLRXEI) STRATA OX FLANK 

OF LA(’( OLFTE 



SECTION OF HILLERS LAI’C’OLITE. MOFXT HEXRV REIHOX, I TAH, 

SIIOWIXG SIMPLE STHIT TFRE 


Plateau in Colora<l(), Utah, and Arizona. Anion^ these, the Henry 
Mountains are the largest. They have been famous since tlie <lays they 
were first described in 1877. 

In the Hlack Hills there is every gradation in a series rangirig from 
an unbroken dome of stratified rook arching over the summit of a con¬ 


cealed mass of plutonic rock, to imposing towers of columnar rliyolite 
exposed by the removal of the softer strata into which it was intruded. 
The first in the series is Little Sun Dance Dome^ a mile in diameter, the 
outer layers of which have been removed and the inner ones, now forming 
the crown of the dome, deeply gashed by erosion, but not enough to 
expose the top of the igneous plug which presumably exists beneath. The 
other extreme is the DeviVs Tower, Here the arch of stratified rock which 


once surmounted the summit of the plutonic plug has been completely 
removed. 
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KINDS OF HOGBACKS 

Flatirons. hen the lowest menitier of tlie sedirnentarv layers in a 
dome mountain is resistant, tlien it behaves as if it were an integral part 
of the underlying crystalli.ie roek ami the first hogback is not separated 
from the central core of the .lon.e by a valley. The result is a series of 
so-called/afirow.9, which appear to be plastered on the ends of the spurs, 
as shown in Fig. A. A flatiron of this type may actually jiroject higher 
than the top of the main range, as Ed Peak does above the Bighorns. 

IIOGIIACKS AND C UEST.\s. hell the lowest layer of sedimentary beds 
IS weak, a lowland is eroded between the hogback ami the crystalline 
massive. Figure Ji shows how this hogback may gradually jiass into a 
cuesta where the beds are not so sharjily upturned. In that case the low¬ 
land at the foot of the cuesta will probably have a greater width than it 
does where the beds are vertical. 

Pl.^tbau Upland.s. The lowest members of the sedimentary series 
may rise over the crest of the dome and be preserved as a plateau or 
upland, higher in altitmle than the crystallines, as shown in C. 

Faulting. The sedimentaries may be faulted off in different ways. A 
simple normal fault, without any drag in the sedimentary beds, will cut 
them off squarely, so that no hogback can be developed, as in Dl. Or the 
beds may be sharply upturned to produce vertical wall-like ridges like the 
entrance pylons to the Garden of the Gods. Still more, if the crystallines 
are thrust outward, the sedimentary beds may be strongly overturned. 

ter erosion, the resulting hogbacks present their steep faces away from 
the uplifted mass contrary to what is usually the case. This is pictured in 
3 and is represented by the remarkable array of overturned hogbacks 
along the front of the Rockies in Montana south of the Lewis overthrust. 

Buried Hoghacks. Where extensive alluvial ileposits are built out 
rom the mountains, the hogbacks may be completely buried, as in Fig. E. 
they may become exhumed by later ero.sion. 

Igneou-s Hogbacks. Finally, in the ca.se of laccolithic intrusions, 
here may be many accompanying sheets and lenses of igneous rock, 
t hese, under erosion, may prove to be more resistant than the adjacent 
se imentary beds and may remain in relief as small hogbacks. This type 
Ot teature occurs in the Henry Mountains. 

Limestone Hogbacks. An unusual type of hogback scarp is repre- 
en e m the Karst district of Istria and is mapped on page 539 The 
wntral part of this dome has been stripped of its original limestone cover 

supporting surface-flowing 
unlit^i aTc'" however, outcrops around the margin of the 

tho t m coming away from the dome flow into amphi- 

belwen th T f" “"‘‘i underground along the contact 

en the limestone and the underlying impervious beds. 
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GEO(;KAPin('AL ASPE( TS 


As in the case of most otlier types of nioiiritaiiis, the geo^ra[)hic efF(*<‘ls 
of dome structures are due both to topograpliy and to ttie natural 
resources of tlie region. 

Topography. The ringlike pattern of the features in dr)me moun¬ 
tains is always reflected in the plan of railroads and roads. There is little 
other choice of location. In the Black Hills the railroads form almost a 
complete circle about the hills. In the Weald the line from Folkestone to 
London follows the chief subsequent valley. In tlie Aclirondacks the 
Ogdensburg division of the New York ('entral runs along the Black 
River Valley between the crystalline core of the mountains and the 
upturned sedimentaries around the western flank. 

Forests. The central, more rugged portion of most dome mountains 
is usually well timbered but sparsely setth'd in .si)itc* of its greater natural 
charm. It usually has a rainfall more coi)ious than the surrounding foot¬ 
hills but the greater degree of relief makes agricultural activities difficult. 
The name Black Hills was suggested by the heavily wooded interior 
section. The crests of the hogback ridges support an open growth of small 
pines and other evergreens but the circular valleys are open an<l parklike. 

Mining. In the central portion of dome mountains wliere crystalline 
rocks are exposed, mining may be the most significant activity. In the 
Black Hills several hundred millions of dollars' worth of gold have 
already been extractecl and there are many other minerals, such as silver, 
lead, copper, iron, tin, and tungsten, as well as many of a nonmetallic 
character. Smaller domes, due to lacc<dithic intrusions, are usually not 
rich in mineral deposits. 

Oil AND Gas. Homes customarily provide suitable structures for the 
occurrence of oil, even though the oil-bearing strata are still deeply 
buried. This, of course, would not be true in the case of large domes with 
crystalline cores like the Black Hills, but subsidiary <lomes around the 
flanks of larger uplifts frequently have rich yields of oil. The Teapot Dome 
and the Rock Springs Uplift in Wyoming contain valuable reservoirs of 
oil and gas. They are low domes not greatly eroded but are surrouiKie<l 
by high ranges like the Laramie Range and the Wind River Range, from 
which the sedimentary strata hav'e been stripped away. 

Some low domes eroded at the center to form extensive basins may be 
regions of great agricultural interest. The famous Bine Grass region of 
Kentucky lies in the center of the eroded Cincinnati Arch and owes its 
fertility to the beds of limestone, rich in phosphates, which are there 
exposed. This unusually productive portion constitutes the Lexington 
Plain which is rimmed by a less fertile tract called the Outer Blue Grass 
region. In the distant portion of the accompanying illustration a low 
eroded dome is represented with several towns, from each one of whicli 
radiate roads in all directions across the rich agricultural lowland. 
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MAPS ILLUSTRATING DOME MOUNTAINS 

Unusually interesting examples of young salt domes are shown on the 
Deronen, Belle Isle, Jeanerefte, and Batjou Sale, La., sheets of the Missis¬ 
sippi River Commission. The circular areas on the Stuttgart, Ark. 
(U.S.G.S.), map may be of the same type. 

Maturely dissected domes of a size sufficiently small to be represented 
entirely on one topographic sheet are shown on the following maps of the 
U.S. Geological Survey: the Terlingua, Texas, sheet which depicts The 
Solitario, one of the most perfect circular domes known; the Watrous, 
^ -^lex., sheet portraying the Purkey Mountain region with its annular 
drainage; the ll nigate, IV Mex., sheet which portrays the Zuni Mountains, 
a particularly fine clorne; the Henry Mountains and San Rafael, Utah, 
sheets, showing the laccoliths of Mount Ellsworth and Mount Ellen 
with small concentric hogback ridges; the Medicine Bow, Wyo.-Colo., 
sheet, dejiicting the Sheep IVIoiintain dome with its rimming hogbacks. 
Several ma|)s portray domes which have been eroded to produce basins in 
their central parts, as, for example, the Oregon Basin, Meeteetse, and 
Grass C reek Basin, 11 yo., sheets. Phe Axial, Danforth Hills, and Moriu- 
inent Butte, ( olo., maps all disjilay parts of the Axial Uasin dome. The 
famous Kettleman Hills oil domes are shown on the Avenal Gap and Las 
I lejos HilLt, (\ilif., sheets. The Paradox Valley, ('olo., map shows several 
eroiled domes. 

Many members of the Rocky jVIotintain system are great domes, too 
large to be shown on a single topographic sheet. The topographic maps 
covt^ring their flanks illustrate hogbacks of several forms. The Boulder, 
Colo., sheet shows hogbacks of the flatiron type; the Denver, Fort Collins, 
Loveland, and Livermore, Colo., sheets all display splendid series of large 
hogbacks tlipjjing eastward away from the mountainous uplift. 

The Sherman, Wyo., sheet shows some of the vertical hogbacks along 
the east side of the Bighorn Range, and the Heart Butte and Saypo, Mont., 
sheets show overturned hogbacks dipping to the west because of great 
thrusting from that direction. 

The Rapid ('ity, S. Dak., sheet shows hogbacks around the flanks of 
the Black Hills with a well-defined lowIan<I, part of the Red Valley which 
separates the hogback belt from the mountainous core. One of the largest 
of all hogbacks is shown on the Grand Hogback, Colo., sheet, the Grand 
Hogback being transected by several gaps. 

Hogbacks are shown less conspicuously on the Canon City, Manitou, 
and Platte Canyon, Colo., sheets. On the Manitou sheet the hogbacks stand 
vertically and form the well-known features in the Garden of the Gods. 

Dome features in the Folded Appalachians are shown on the Davis, 

W. Va.-Md., sheet in Canaan Valley and on the William,sport, Pa., sheet 
where Nippenose Valley and Mosquito Cove are eroded domes. 

Note also Burke Garden on the Pocahontas, Va.-W. Va., sheef. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Draw cross sections of the following types of dome: 

a. An uneroded low dome. 

b. A low dome eroded along its axis to produce a topographic basin, floored by sedi¬ 
mentary rocks. 

c. A low dome eroded along its axis to produce a double basin, the inner basin being 

surrounded by a platform or rim. How does this correspond with the Cincinnati 
Arch ? 

d. A dome strongly uplifted but not eroded, formed by a large batholith. 

e. The same dome eroded to expose high crystalline core. Also hogbacks and lowlands. 
/. The same dome with the crystalline core worn down lower than the surrounding 

rim of sedimentary rocks. Name an example of this. 

g. A dome due to laccolithic intrusion, not eroded. 

h. Che same dome, eroded, with Iiogbacks formed of both igneous and sedimentary 
beds. 

i. An eroded dome showing flatirons. 

j. A compound dome; one having subsidiary domes on its flank. 

2. Indicate on a cross section of a low <Iome the location of a gas well; an oil well; and a 
well yielding water only. Inflicate also how faulting might serve to impound a reservoir 
of oil. 

3. Draw a contour map of a simple ridge-shaped hogback with a wind gap and a water 
gap. 

4. Draw a contour map of a flatiron, or triangular-shaped hogback. 

5. Is Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, (ia., a <lome mountain.^ Are the domes in Yosemite 
Park dome mountains.^ 

0. What and where is Teapr)t Dome.^ 

7. What is the difference between the Nashville Dome and the Nashville Hnsin? 

8. Is the Paris llasin a flome or a basin? 

9. What is the difference between the Michigan Ilasin ana the Nashville Hasin? 

10. W'hy do flatirons sometimes form instead of ridgelike hogbacks? 

11. Why do hogbacks sometimes dip toward the dome instead of away from it? 

12. Draw a map showing the ..tream system of a maturely <lissected dome. Label the various 
genetic types of streams and indicate wljere stream capture has probably occurred. 

13. What is the clifference between a laccolith and a laccolite? 

14. W hat is the scale of the aerial map on page .'509? See Avena! Gap and La.? J^icjos Ililh^ 
(UUif.^ sheets. 

15. Do crystalline rocks outcrop in the high part of the Sheep Mountain dome illustrated 
on page 505? 


TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. The mineral resources of the Black Hills. 

2. The Blue Grass region of Kentucky. Soils; crops; industries; cities. 

3. The Weald; its physiographic development. 

4. Dome mountains. Actual structural conditions around the flanks of different domes. 

5. Oil domes. Location; geologic character and economic aspects. 

6. Laccolithic domes. Their origin and general characteristics. 

7 Theories as to oil accumulation. History of the anticlinal theory. 
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BLOCK MOUNTAINS 


Synopsis. The outstanding proI)leni tor the geoniorphologist in tlie 
study of block mountains and faidted structures is tlie recognition of 
faults from topographic eindcjice. Geologic evidence of faulting is t<> be ha<l 
only rarely at the surface of the earth. 

The following descriptions of block mountains result largely from 
studies made in the Great Basin of Nevada and Utah. 

Block mountains an<l their rock structures were first stinlied l)y 
Clarence King and interpreted as faulte<l blocks }>y Ci. K. (dlbert between 
1870 and 1875. Lheir complex, internal fohled structure was early recog¬ 
nized by Powell as having nothing whatever to do with the present height 
and form of the ranges. He clearly saw that the r<‘giun was j>eneplaned 
before the present uplift took place. G. 1). Louderback ma<le a valuable 
contribution when he noticed that overlying lava flows were badly 
broken up and tiltetl by the faulting which jjroduced the block mountains. 
In other words, Louderback jirocluced some real geological evidence of 
faulting when he demonstrated the actual displacement of the lava flows. 
This fact alone definitely proved that the internal folding of the ranges 
long antedated the present ranges. 

• M. Davis has analyzed the problem anti has accumulate*! much 
evidence in favor of the fault theory of origin. In his paper on the Peacock 
Range he has introduced several terms which are not apt to be adopte*! 
by geomorphologists but Avhich serve to emphasize the c*)ntributions of 
the men just mentioned. Thus, one may say that the King Monntain,s of 
(IVIesozoic) compressional deformation were worn down to the Powell 
peneplane (in Tertiary time); then c*)vered with Loiulerback lava flows, 
the remnants of which may be called Louderbacks, and finally upheaved 
to form the Gilbert fault blocks, which initiated the sculpturing of the 
Basin Ranges as we know them today. 

Opposed to the fault theory is that of J. K. Spurr who regarded the 
present block mountains as the net result of erosion begun in IMesozoic 
time, that is, when the first compressional folding took place. He admitted 
the continued upheaval of the region since that time but emphatically 
contended that only the more recent faults or folds find direct expression 
in the topography. He saitl that in this region, as in most others, deforma¬ 
tion lags behind erosion. With this last statement most geomorphologists 
are in agreement. That is to say, topographic forms, in general, are ero- 
sional features rather than deformational features. In this book it is 
clearly emphasized in the case of dome mountains and folded mountains 
that the present-day features reflect the resistance of the rocks and not 
the nature of the original doming and folding. But in the case of block 
mwntams most investigators now agree that deformation has been 
sufficiently lively to produce the present-day forms, and that erosion 

accounts for only the canyons which now dissect the range. These are at 
best only minor features. 
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THE EROSION.AJ. DEVELOPMENT OF BLOCK MOUNTAINS 

Youth. block niouiitaiiis are sharp and angular. 'I'hey are 

apt to he iinsyniinetrical, having a steep front face and a gentle J>ack 
slope. The face of the block is the fault plane. It may not be a single 
surface but, because of multiple faults, it may be stepped or it may have 
fault splinters or wedge-shaped blocks standing against it. The back of a 
young block mountain may slope if tlie block is strongly tilted, or it may 
be almost level, like a j)lateau. Knobs or hills representing monadnocks 
on a former peiieplane may rise above tlie level of the back slope, and 
there may be valleys raise<l to a hanging jjosition but not carrying any 
drainage. 

Maturity. Maturity brings with it complete <lissection of both the 

front and back slopes. The following features may conveniently l)e 
summarized: 


rt. The front of the block is still steeper than tlie back slope but the divide has been 
pushed back and there is a tendency toward an equality of tlie two slt>pes. 

b. The base line at tlie foot of the range tends to remain fairly straight, showing little 
change from youth. 

c. The base line and the front of the range, as in youth, truncate the structure. This is 
evidence that the range is not due to the removal of beds of weaker material, for the range 
consists of weak an<l resistant material alike. 

d. Triaugular facets mark the ends of the spurs on the face of the block. These are the 

remnants of the old fault plane. As the spurs are worn lower and lower, the triangles 
disappear. 

c. The canyons, emerging on the face of the block, open abruptly upon the plains; that 

IS, the canyon walls are about as steep near the mouth of the canyon as they are farther 
upstream. 

/. Broad sloping plains, made up of coalescing alluvial fans, slope away from the 
front of the range. 

y. Indications of recent fault movement may appear in the form of minor terraces and 
scarps in the alluvial plains at the very base of the range. The streams, too, may show 
rejuvenation near their mouths. 

h. Springs—often hot springs—occur along the front of the range, attesting indirectly 
the presence of a fault. 

i. Lakes, called block basin lakes^ may occupy the depressions between upraised or 
tilted blocks. 


Old Age. Old block mountain.s have lost their asymmetrical form. 
Iheir front and back slopes are about equal. In fact, the front of the 
range is now pushed far back from the original fault plane. The spurs 
have lost their triangular facets and now taper gradually toward the 
plain. Broad alluvial plains cover the margins of the range, giving it the 
appearance of being buried up to its ears. In short, the range has lost most 
ol the aspects of a block mountain and is recognized as such only by its 
isolated position and its general relationship to other ranges whose fault 
origin is more evident. The block basins between the old block-mountain 
ranges are filled with alluvium and are known as bolson plains, from a 
^^panish word meaning purse. 
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YOUxVC; HL(K K MOUNTAINS: EXAMPLES 


In southern Oregon, in the Steens ^Mountain district and in the region 
around AVarner, Ahert, and Klainatli Lakes, there are many young t)Iock 
mountains, grahens, and horsts. 

The Klamath Lake Kec;h>n, ()ke<;<)X. This |)ortion of the ('o- 
lumhia Plateau has recently been broken intol)locks l)y north-south faults. 
Erosion since faulting lias been slight and the initial forms of the fault 
scarj>s with faidt splinters and steps are ailmirably preserved, notably 
the scarps bounding the eastern side of the grabmi occupied by Klamath 
Lakes. These have lieen <lescribed in detail by Johnson and liy (iilbert. 
They are dej>icte<l in the accompanying diagrammatic sketch. 

The Fort Klamath scarp is a sharp, clean-cut cliff about 800 feet 
high, without valleys. The level skyline of the scarp is interrupted by a 
notch in the form of a broad 1/ (see Insert 1). The sill of the notch is 
about halfway up the scarp wall, jiresumably representing tlu‘ valley of 
an eastward-flowing stream which was beheaded by the uplift. The 
bottom of the notch is sharply incised, suggesting that the stream was 
rejuvenated by the uplift and maintained its course for a short time 
before being cut off altogether. 

Step Faults and Slices. Both the ^lodoc and Plum Biclge scarps 
face toward the west with slojies of about o0°. In some places they 
present extremely clean, slickensided surfaces scores of feet long- At the 
base of the major scarps are small scarjis and ridges, calleil slices^ due to 
minor or step faults (Insert ''Z). The minf)r faidt planes are much softened 
in outline compared with the larger scarjis. This is because they are 
formed in the weathereil material near the surface of the ground, whereas 
the faulting of the larger scarps exposetl unweathereil rocks from a 
greater depth. 

The absence of dissecting ravines on the face of the scarp indicates 
that drainage lines have not even begun to be established. Therefore 
triangular facets are absent, and alluvial fans are of small extent. The 
tops of the splinters and minor blocks slope back toward the main scarp 
•so that a trough is produced in which a considerable volume of water 
may be carried. ^ I 

Very thin and badly broken blocks and slices sometimes lie between 

the minor blocks and the main scarp. These, in the field, may closely 

resemble landslides. Landslides are commonly present at the foot of 

young fault scarps but rarely in the initial stages. When weathering 

begins to make headway, landslides become more frequent and, for a 

short period in the erosional history of a scarp, landslides constitute the 

most active of the erosional phenomena, more important in the removal 

of material than streams are. When stream notches are first cut in the 

scarp face, the facets on the front of the scarp are trapezoidal. They 

become triangular as they increase in number with the approach of 
maturity. 
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IMATUHE lUAK K ISFOUXTAIXS: AX EXAMPLE. 

THE WASATC H ]{AX(;E 


The ^^asatcll Ran^^e in Utali is an iiniisnally lar^e, maturely <lisseelefj 
block mountain. It lias a lenf*tli of LSO miles ami a ^em ral height ab«*ve 
the plains oi 4,000 feet. Some peaks rise much higher. The structure is 
complex. It contains rocks of all a^es ami of all types. Before uplift these 
rocks were truncated Ijy a peneplane, remnants of which are preserve<i 
on the top and back slope of the range. 

Thk Frontal, Fault. The frontal fault of the Wasatch Range is 
extremely crooke<i. Some ot the deflections are due to the internal struc¬ 
ture of the range. The fault seems to pass arouml resistant quartzite and 
granite masses but cuts across sedimentary strata. In some places tlie 
fault is actually transverse to the general trend of the range. CVoss faults 
and shear zones are foun<I and occasionally slickensides. The dip of the 
fault and the slope of the triangular facets are around 8.5 to 45°. 

Projecting beyond the main scarj) are many spurs due to granite 
and quartzite masses and minor blocks, called .s‘pur blocks. Hot springs 
commonly occur at the foot of the spur blocks, j><)ssibly due to the more 
open and broken character of the fault arouml the spurs. 

Recent Faulting. The front of the Wasatch is embellished by 
numerous minor details, due to recent faulting. Small scarjis, known as 
piedmont scarps^ and occasional grabens occur in the alluvial fans ami 
m the moraines. Landslides, occasioneil by recent dislocation, are also 
present. Besides all of the fault-block features, there are the two promi¬ 
nent benches of Lake Bonneville. 


The asatch Range as a whole is by no means a simple block. It is 
bounded by faults on both the front and the back, the frontal fault 
being much the greater. The dislocation resulting from faults on the back 
slope has produced large grabens. These faults, with the cross faults 
heretofore mentioned, are partial evidence of the high degree of com¬ 
plexity which a large block mountain may possess. 

Antecedent Streams. Valleys which completely cross the range 
are probably courses of antecedent streams. In some cases these streams 
Were forced to abandon their effort to keep pace with the uplift, as wit¬ 
nessed by the cross valleys at high altitudes not at present supporting 
any stream flow. Other streams appear to have worked headward from 

the front of the range until they diverted some of the drainage from the 
back slope. 

Many other ranges of the Great Basin, in Utah and Nevada, have 
been described by Davis, Spurr, Gilbert, Blackwelder, and Louderback 
in the numerous geological reports of this region. 
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OIJ) liLOC’K MOUNTAINS: EXAMPLI.:s 

In the southern part of tlie Basin and UaiiKe Province, notal>ly in 

southern California, southern Arizona, and New Alexico, the basin ranj-es 

have been almost annihilate.! by erosion. The presence and i>osition Of 

faults can only be inferred. The ranges are more or less .symmetrical in 

shape and reveal none of the diagnostic features cited as top.jgraphie 
evidences of block faulting. 

That this is an arid region doubtless accounts for the actual way these 
ranges have suffered .lestruetion. It has been accomi>lished largely by 
weathering with the simultaneous pro.luetion of rock pe.liments by stream 
erosion. The ranges .still ri.se abruptly from the surroun.ling jdains but 
the ba.ses are no longer near the original fault. 

UocK Pedi.ments. Rock pediments in some eases entirely surround 

the ranges. They average a mile or two in width an.l are covered on their 

outward side by the alluvium of the baja.las or bolson plains. Near the 

mountains the pediments .sloi)e ■200 or more feet to the mile and in this 

zone are occasionally dissected, with valleys averaging 40 feet in depth. 

loward^the baja.las the slope .if the pe.liments .lecreases to about 

50 feet (1^°) to the mile. The di.s.section is mueh less, the valleys being 

about 15 feet in depth. The interstream areas are wi.ler an.l are gravel 
covered. 

The .study .)f this region an.l the problem .,f the origin an.l di.s.section 
O the pediments has received attention from Lawson, Kirk Bryan, 
.o nson, Gilluly, Rich, Ro.ss Field, Keyes, Blackwelder, and W M 
Uavis. The es.sential questions are the.se: (a) AVere the pe.liments formed 
by the lateral corrasion of the large streams emerging from the mountains 
or by sheet wash, rill wash, and weathering.? (5) Does the present dis¬ 
section of the pediments represent a change in climatic conditions or is 
the dissection “congenital”; that i.s, does the .lissection of a pediment 
accompany its development.? The present author believes that pediments 
are formed largely by lateral corrasion, an.l that the dissection of pedi¬ 
ments takes place in the normal cycle of their development as the streams 
receive less load from the mountains. 

Old block mountains, called inselberge, island mountains, rise above 
the almost flat rock pediments, covered by a layer of gravel only one 
pebble deep, and looking like long .sloping alluvial fans. 

fill " 'th their temporary playa lakes, may be deeply 

hUed with sand and gravel. They serve as reservoirs for supplies of ground 

"uolfr ^ 4 ^*' mountains of the world occur in humid regions, but under 

neT f provable that old block mountains would not have 

pediments surrounding them. They would wear down to subdue^form; 

Ith low foothills, grading imperceptibly into the surrounding plains. 
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FAIXTEI) STRrC'TrUKS. KINDS OF FAI LTS 

The plane of a fault may lie verfieal or horizontal or at any int<‘r- 
mediate an^le. 

Normal hAin/rs. II the ianit plane is almost vc'rlieal and the 

hanging wall” or upper side drops down, as in Fig. a normal fault 

results and the scarp thus formed on the surface of the ground is called 
a fault scarp. 

l^requently a number of faults occur together in a belt or fault zone^ 

as in aiul the resulting scarp is stepped. Or the fault may split, being 

single along part of its course and double elsewhere, as in (\ This produces 

a fault splinter, which, of course, may be multiple also, if several faults 
are involved. 

Reverse P'aults. If the lianging wall or upper side of the hloek is 
pushed up, as in D, a reverse fault results. The topographic cliff thus 
formed never overhangs the lower block but wears back, and a fault 
scarp, much like that iu Fig. is developed. 

If the fault jdane of a rever.se fault is gently inclined, as in E, it is 
usually termed a thrust fault. (Ireat mountain masses have been moved 
many miles along low-angle thru-st i)lanes of this type. When there is a 
movement along .several thrust planes more or le.ss parallel with each 

other, an imbricated .structure results, as in /<’. This is well e.xhibited in 
the southern Appalachians. 

Normal faults and thrust faults may amount to many hundreds or 

thousands of feet. Some of the great thru.sts of the world hulicate a shift 
of a score of miles or more. 

It may be noted that in low-angle faults (thrust faults) there is 

practically never any pulling apart of the blocks involved or movement 

down the slope of the fault plane. The movement always indicates com- 
pression rather than tension. 

Horizontal Movement, ^•ertical or steeply dipping fault planes 
sometimes exhibit horizontal movement, as in G. When this occurs, the 
total displacement is always a small number of feet, ten or twenty, never 
hundreds or thou.sands as with faults having vertical displacement. 

1 he actual amount of vertical movement along a fault plane may varv 
considerably so that the fault dies out completely at the end; or, what is 
even more common, it may pass into a fold, as in H. 

Faults often occur in sets, more or less at right angles with each other 
producing rectangular or lozenge-shaped blocks, some uplifted, others 
own-dropped or tilted. The movement along fault planes, too, may be 

the^'othi'^*'*'*^^’^’ circular or rotary, as if one block were twisted on 

The various degrees of faulting, the direction of movement the 
amount 7 of dipping beds affected by the faults, and the 

Xerthe faulting, all profoundly 

s ' " r.K ' P'“" topographic fca- 

ures. Several of these mailers will be treated in the following pages. 
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REPETITION AND OMISSION OF BEDS. 

OVERLAPS AND OFFSETS 


Repetition of Bp:ns, and 0^■p:REAP. If a strike fault* tliat is, a faiilt 
whose strike is the same as the strike ot tiu' ht'ds, cuts a series of dipjjiii^ 
beds in the manner sJiown in .1 or B, and tlie block on the d(jwn-dir> 
side is moved up the fault i)lane, whether it be a normal fault, as in .1, 
or a thrust fault, as in 7^, arui the region then <‘rode<l, the outcrojj of some 
of the beds is repeate<l. Phe nund>er of Ije^ls re|)eiited d<‘j)ends uf>on the 
amount of movement alon^ tlie fault plane, as well as upon the amount <A' 
erosion. It is greatest if the inovenunit is extensi\'e and if the erosion is 
considerable. In order that rei)etition may c)ccur, tlie fault j)lane must 
dip in a direction opf)osite to the dip of the beds, as in .1; or if it dijjs in 
the same direction, it must dip more steeply, as in B. 

In the event that the fault is not strictly a strike fault and intersects 
the bods diagonally, as in (\ the beds are not rei)eated indefinitely along 
their strike but overlap only fcjr a short <listance. On the surface the 
effect a{)pears to be the same as if there ha<l occurred only a horizontal 
shift along the plane of tlie fault, without any vertical mo\’ement. 

Omission op' Bp:i)s, and Op'P"sp:t. If, however, in the case of a normal 
strike fault, as in /J, intersecting a series of dipping beds at a sharp angle 
and the block on the uji-dij) side is raised, and the region then eroiied, 
some of the beds are eliminated. The number of beds eliminateil is c<>m- 
mensurate with the amount of faulting and the amount of erosion. This 
is true also in the case of thrust faults dipj>ing in the same direction as 
the beds but less steejily than the beds do, as shown in Fig. K. 

Again, in the event that the strike oi the fault intersects the strike of 
the beds diagonally* as in /'\ then there is an off.^et. The same be<ls are 
not omitted everywhere along the strike t>f the fault; just as in (\ the 
same beds are not repeated everywhere along the strike of the fault. For 
instance, in Fig. C, the bed is repeated in one place, whereas be<l .V is 


repeated at another place. 

There is another important matter to be noted, namely, that this 
interruption in the series of beds, which appears on the surface of the 
ground, may seem to be due simply to horizontal movement. As pre¬ 
viously stated, however, horizontal movement along fault planes is very 
limited. An offset or overlap of tojiographic features had best be ascribed 
to vertical displacement of dipping strata until proved otherwise. 

The simplest rule to remember in all cases of this kind is that, after 
erosion, the outcrop of a dipping bed is moved over in the direction of 
the dip. If in the upthrown block this happens to be away from the fault, 
there results a repetition of beds. If, however, the dip in the upthrown 
block happens to be toward the fault, there results an omission of beds. 
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FAn.T SCARPS AJsI) FAl'LT-lJNH SCARPS 

Not all scarps which occur aloiijr the line <.f a fault owe their height 
to the magnitude of the fault. In fact, it is prol.ahly safe to say that the 
present form of mo.st .scarps in such ijositions -and indeed the actual 
height of the .scarp—is due directly to erosion. 'J'he fault merely .leter- 
mines wliere tlxe scarp sliall l>e. 

Figure .1 shows a true fault .scarp. The In-ight of the .scarp represents 
the actual amount of faulting. 

Figure H sliows the same region r<‘<Iuce<l to a ])eneplane. 'I'here is no 
scarp. 

higure C shows the region again after renewed erosion has removed 
the weaker beds on one side of the fault. This renews the searp. hut it is 
obvious that the .searp is due directly to erosion. Such a scarj) is termed a 
fauH-line scarp; and if it faces in the same direction as the original fault 
scarp di<l, it is called a reseqiient fault-line scarp. 

If, however, as in Fig. />, the original uplifte.l bloek is eroded to a 

lower level than the original down-drojijied block, because of weaker 

roek being brought to the surfaee at the time of peneplanation, then the 

<hrection of the scarp is reversed an<l such a scarji is termed an ohsequeut 
fault-line ,s-carp. 

lault scarps, as well as fault-lino scar()s, indicate youth in the ero- 

sional history of a region. .\s an accomiianiment of youth, too, landslides 

are eomnion in both ea.ses. For example, in the state of Wa.shington, parts 

of the (’olurnbia Plateau, near Ellensburg, have lieen faulted to produce 

mountains o,0()() to 3,000 feet high. Along the front of these fault scarjis 

are some remarkable landslides, attesting the comparative recenev of 
this uplift. 

1 hen, again, in the Colorado Plateau there are some mighty .scarps 

along the lines of some of the great faults. These are fault-line .scarps. 

Along their fronts, too, are extensive landslides, which indicate that 

erosive activities are unusually rapid. The .scarps are young scarps; or, 

what actually seems most likely in tho.se ea.ses, the scarps are bLing 

rejuvenated by a recent regional elevation of the whole country and 
not by renewed faulting. 

Other examples of fault-line scarps are along the shores of Lake 
Superior, the Ramapo scarp (Figs. E, F, and G) bordering the Tria.ssic 
Lowland in New York and New Jer.scy, and the .scarp marking the 
eastern side of the Connecticut Lowland in New England. The Swedish 
scarps along the margin of the lakes in southern Sweden are really fault- 
line .scarps, as are also similar steep shores along some Cana.lian lake^- 
Streams dissecting fault scarps are of the genetic type known as 
consequent streams; tho.se <li.s.secting re.secpient fault-liiie scarps are 
esequent streams; and tho.se di.ssecting obsequent fault-line scarps are 
ohsequent streams. Streams eroding basins or lowlaiuls at the base of 
ault-lme scarps, like the Ramapo River at the foot of the Ramapos. 
are subsequent or m some instances resequent streams. 
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GRABENS AND HORSTS 

A graben or fault trough is a long, narrow (leprossirm l>oun(l('iI on Ixitli 
sides by faults (Fig. A). A Aor.vf is a bloek elevated above adjae<-nt regions 
along fault lines (big. li). (irabens and horsts are rarely simple but con¬ 
sist of a number ot blocks, slightly dislocated with relation to each other, 
as in C and J), like a brick pavement that has .settled. The dislocation 
producing grabens is di.scu.s.sed on the ne.\t page. 

The term graben comes from the tierman, meaning a ditch or grave, 
and has as its best known example the Rhine (iraben, bounded on the 
east and west by the Schwarzwald and \'osges, resj)ecti\-elv. 

Examples of (iH.xhe.vs. Some grabens arc very deeply depressed, 
so that their floors lie below .sea level. Death \ alley in southern Gali- 
fornia is apparently of this character. The bottom of the Dead Sea lies 
2,600 feet below .sea level. Even the surface of the Dea.l Sea ami of .Ionian 
^ alEy near by is 1,;{00 feet below .sea level, d'he total .Icjith of this graben 
IS about 1 mile below the jdateaus on either side. 

Some of the deepest grabens of the world are those which form the 
great deeps” or troughs of the ocean, long dejire.ssions which usuallv lie 
clo.se to land ma.s.ses or island hor.sts. The Bartlett Trough, south of Cuba, 
drojis 3 miles below the level of the ocean floor. A similar deep, south of 
Java, has a depth of 4 miles: and the great Phili,,i,ine Deep, which forms a 

ong trough close to the Philipiiine Islands on the east, ajipears to have 
the a,stounding dejith of over b miles. 

It should not be a.ssurned that the pre.sent depth of all long depre.s- 

sions bounded by faults indicates the original amount of displacement. 

Ihe valleys now observed may be the result of later erosion following a 

period ot base-leveling, as shown in E. The scarps bounding such a depres- 

Mon are fault-line .scarp.s—resequent fault-line scarps, to be more precise. 

this IS undoubtedly the history of some of the long valleys in the New 

» ersey iighlands and probably of the Berkshire and Connecticut Low¬ 
lands in Massachusetts. 

VULCANISM ALONG Fault Eines. Fault lines, in grabens as well as 
elsewhere, serve as zones along which molten rock comes to the surface 
At IS therefore common to find lava flows, cinder cones, and even large 
voleamc masses arranged along the margin of grabens (Fig F) The 
Kaiserstuhl IS a volcanic neck standing on one of the Rhine Graben 

Rhin^ K Vogelsbirge occupies the northern end of the 

nectiLt V^T■ Triassic Lowland and of the Con- 

hose grabens Attention has also been called to the .structure of the 

geyirs o'"*'-'' fh structurally grabens. the 

exlmnle T/f ® Hr" l^^^^tion to the position of the faults. Still another 

foot of the tho series of volcanic cones along the 

Ot ot the Balcones fault scarp m southern Texas. ^ 
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GRABENS AND HORSTS: EXAMPLES 

Tension vs. Compression Theory of Origin. Two theories for the 
formation of grabens have been proposed. The teu.sional theory, by whieh 
grabens are believed to be down-dropped bh^cks between normal faults, 
is the one usually adopted. Aceording to the newer cornpreasiotial theory 
(held by Bailey Willis and Warren D. Srnitli), the blocks or horst.s on 
either side of a graben have been pushed up along thrust faults. 

The grabens of southern Oregon and the rift valleys of Africa are 

well-known exam])les which have been stiuiied by the exponents of tJie 
two theories. 

Southern Oregon, Evidenc es of Tension. Tlie Coliinihia Plateau 
of southern Oregon participate.s in the block faulting whieh i.s the jire- 
doininant characteristic of the Oreat Hasin lying to the .south. The fault¬ 
ing in Oregon, however, has produced a series of north-south grabens 
rather than tilted block mountains like tho.se in Xevada. In the belt of 
country eastward from the Cascades, for 2.50 miles or more, there arc- 
seven great north-south tectonic depressions. They have a north-south 

extent of 100 miles or more, the average width of each depression being 
about 10 miles. 

According to Fuller and Waters the tensional origin of the.se faults 

IS indicated by definite ncirmal faulting, curving and zigzag faults, .stej) 

faults, circular fault basins, volcanic activity parallel to the faults, 

absence of folds, thrust faults or other pre.ssure effects, and by the even’ 

di.stnbution of faults rather than their local concentration in zones of 

■initial failure. These investigators think that none of the preceding 

phenomena could come about by compression. For example, circular 

tault basins only 3 miles in diameter with rims 1,000 feet high, if due to 

compre.ssion, would recpiire forces working uniformly from all directions 

conditions which are more likely to produce a dome than a basin. The 

even distribution of the faults over a belt hundreds of miles wide favors 

he idea of tension. Rocks are not able to withstand a tensional pull and 

they therefore break in many places. For the same reason the shrinking 

ot cooling lava produces many vertical columns evenly spaced instead of 
a tew wide joint.s in one locality. 

n "fgarTs the absence of folding in the graben region, it should be 
noted that in other parts of the Columbia Plateau, notably in central 

ov^r”^a"VT ’ -strongly folded and in some places actually 

overturned. No grabens occur in the region where folding prevails. 

nlm ° absence of volcanic vents associated with 

knr thrust faulting, but their association with normal faults is 

known from numerous examples in widely separated parts of the world. 
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FAUI/rS AS LINES OF WEAKNESS 


Faults, as well as joints, are iiru*s of weakness, even where the aetual 
movement is very sliglit. In the |)roeess ot stream adjustment, rivers 
take aclvantaj^e of these lines of weakness and ae(|uire a pattern whieh 
reflects to some extent the pattern of the fault system. 

Straight and Rectangular DnAiNAtiE Patterns. For example, a 
stream may develop many straight stretches in its course where it follows 
for short distances small fault zones or joints, as in Fig. A. Or rivers may 
become strongly rectangular in i)attern if there are two sets of faults 
intersecting at right angles, as in Fig. B. 

If the streams of a region cut <leep valleys along two intersecting sets 
of faults, the resulting topography may be strongly “checkerboard'* in 
pattern, as in the Adirondacks (Fig. ('). Lake Phtcid, for example, shows 
this eft’ect to a remarkable degree. 

Fault zones, or “rifts," as they are sometimes termed, even though 
they are due to single fault zones and are not down-dropped trenches, 
may reveal themselves in the topography for long distances by a suc¬ 
cession of long straight valleys, lakes, sags, or cols in the hills and by 
narrow estuaries where they reach the coast. The San Andreas rift in 
California (Fig. JJ) is a notable example of this. 

New York City Faults. Within the limits of New York City there 
are several faults trending parallel with each other in a northwest- 
southeast direction, as shown in Fig. E. Each one of these faults affects 
the topography. The northernmost is followed by the western end of the 
Harlem River. The second one determines the Hyckinaii Street valley. 
A third one is at One Hundred Twenty-fifth Street, where it causes the 
Manhattanville depression over which the subway and Riverside Drive 
are carried on viaducts. 


These faults arc known, not only by the topography, but by many 
test drill holes and by tunnels for aqueducts and other purposes. 

The One-hundred Twenty-fifth Street fault extends to a great depth 
and is a very badly weathered zone. Actually, the valley along the fault 
is 200 feet below sea level but is filled with glacial drift. Where the aque¬ 
duct passes across this fault, it is carried along at a depth of 350 feet 
below sea level in order to avoid the buried valley. Where it actually 
crosses the crushed and weathered rock of the fault zone, the tunnel is 
heavily reinforced with steel girders for a distance of 250 feet. 

The southern part of Manhattan Island seems to be bounded by a 
fault on its western side but this is not known through direct evidence. 
Tunnels under the Hudson River do not go down to bedrock but only 
through silt. Hence they afford no information as to the rock structure. 
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RECENT FAULTING 


Fault Scarps as Distinguished from Lake Terraces. Renewed 
faulting along old lines of displacement is of common occurrence. Earth- 
<iuakcs in regions of block faulting result from such uplifts. Fault scarps 
are thus produced, ranging in height from a foot or so to 50 feet or more. 
When this occurs at the base of block mountains, the observable dis¬ 
placement is not at the very mountain front, but at some distance away 
in the alluvium which usually buries the actual fault. If the alluvial plain 
slopes away uniformly, the resulting scarp is horizontal; but if the allu- 



SKETUH SIIOWINt; I)ISTIN< TIOX HETWEKX IIORIZOXTAL LAKE BEACH 
AXI) REC ENT FAULT SCARP Cl RMXCi ()\'ER .VLLCVLVL FAN 


vium is in the form of a cone or fan, as illustrated above, the scarp passes 
tij) and over the surface of the fan. This arche<i form of the scarp is even 
more pronoiincefl if it cuts across a moraine and displaces it in the 
manner shown on the next page. In the Great Basin, the many horizontal 
terraces formed by old lake beaches can readily be distinguished from the 
faidt scarps which curve up and flown over the topography. The fault 
scarps, when viewed from above, in the plane of the fault, appear straight. 
Shore-line terraces, f)n the other hantl, are much more curving when seen 
from above, but they are [)erfectly straight when seen on a level with 
the eye. 

There is evidence that the recent fault scarps have been produced not 
by a single movement but by stages of uplift. For instance, where they 
cross the flood plains of streams, they are low. This suggests that only the 
latest displacement is here preserved, the record of all earlier movements 

having been erased by the stream. 

The Sonoma Range I'ault in Nevada. In 1915 there occurred in 

central Nevada an earthquake of great intensity. A fault scarp was pro- 
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diiccd in tlie alluvial apron, or l>aja(ia, at the haso oC tlic Sonoma Jian^c, 
running for a longtli of 'i'Z miles ami having a lu iglit of .> lo l.> feel. 

Air travelers passing hetweeii Salt Lake (’ily ami San Framiseo <an 
readily identify it as a white slrc-ak at the has*' of tlu' mountain. 'Fin* 
effect of tliis disturhanee was pere<'ptihle from Oregon to soutliern 
California and from the Pacific C'oast to east of Salt Lake ('ity. it was an 
earthquake as severe as that wliieh rocked ('aliforiiia in Had it 

occurred in a more densely settled district, it i)rol)ahiy would have heen 
numbered among the more destructive earthquakes of history. Many 



RECENT FAULTS .\LON(; ILVSK OF \V.\S.\T( I! ( I TTINC 

PLAIN AND DISTANT MORAINES 


A( ROSS ALLUMAL 


secondary cracks developed in the alluvium, which was so greatly 
agitated as to cause much of the undergrtnuid water to reach the surface. 
Springs and streams increased their flow to seven times their normal 
amount. The playas became covere<l with water and many mml crater- 
lets developed. In some places, with each lurch of the ground, the water 
spurted into the air to a height of several feet. A considerable body of 
alluvium remained clinging to the uplifted mountain mass. 

Numerous other so-called recent fault scarps, which traverse alluvial 

fans or separate them from the hard rock at the foot of the ranges, are 

to be observed in the Great Basin. Many of them were recorded by the 

King Survey which explored this region in 1875. Such scarps have been 

designated piedmont scarps or fan scarps. Many of them show, in addition 

to the vertical movement, also a horizontal displacement as great as 
3 feet. 


Near Provo, Utah, a series of unusually interesting recent scarps 

may be observed at the base of the Wasatch. Oddly enough, the scarps 

do not all face away from the mountains, with the result that small 

grabens are produced in the alluvium, as illustrated on the followine 
pages. ^ 
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SKETCH SHOWING POSITION OF TWO 
FAULT SCARPS CUTTING MORAINES 


Douglas Johnson 
A. K. Lobeck 


UPPER VIEW: LATERAL MORAINES AT FOOT OF WASATCH RANGE, BROKEN 

BY POST-GLACIAL FAULTING 

LOWER \T:EW: FACE OF YOUNG BLOCK MOUNTAIN WITH FAULT SPLINTER. 

KT.AMATH LAKE REGION, ORE. 
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TTt>¥>» -1- A,. I^OOt'Ck 

UPIKU VIKW: (JUAHEX AT BASE OF WASATCH HAX(;E, FTAH. PUODUCFO 
, «V RECEXT FAI LTIXG 

lower VIEW: RECEXT FAULT SCARP AT RASE OF WASATCH R\XGE 
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IDEALIZED VIEW OF MATURELY DISSECTED BLOCK MOUNTAINS 

Illustrating certain human activities characteristic of such regions. 














SOME GEOCiliAlMIK'AL ASPE('TS OF HL()(’lv MOnXl'A! XS 

Elofk nunmtiiins, rising ahovo surrounding plains and l)asins, an- 
like islaiuls in tlie sea. They are plaees of refuge, d'he mountains them¬ 
selves, however, rarely hecoine tliiekly populated, d'he p(‘oph* congregate 
arouiul their bases. Tlu^re, abumlant water may be had from tlu* streams 
which take their rise in the liiils, where the rainfall is more <-opious than 
on the plains. Occasionally water is obtain<‘d Irom artt'sian soure<‘s where 
old lake beds, filling a basin between the ranges, serve tocolh*ct the water 

which falls around its rim. The supijly for ()g<ien, t'tah, is obtained in 
this manner. 

At the foot of tlie mountains the sloping alluvial jilains may be 

rendered immensely fertile by irrigation. A veritable garden is thus'j>ro- 

duced and agriculture of an intensive ty])e is developed. Fruit growing is 

important under such conditions and <lairying tlirives, with alfalfa as the 
chief supporting crop. 

Cities spring up, usually at the mouths the hirgest canyons, not so 
much because of the iivailable wiiter but chiefly beciiuse the canvf->ns 
lead back to the lowest passes through the range to the countrv beyond. 

A strip of country only a few miles long, at tlic foot of the' Wasatch 
Range in Utali, contains most of the population of that state, in what has 
been well termed the Oa.st/f of Utah. Here are located Logan, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, Provo, Alaiiti, and many lesser |)]aces. 

Block mountains, even in arid locations, usually liave enough rainfall 
to sujjport some forest growth. The larger block mountains may liave two 
timber lines: one, above which trees cannot grow because of the cold ami 
wind; and the lower tree line, below which trees cannot grow because of 

the lack of moisture. T he rains <jf these regions are often evaporatecl 
before they reach the lower slopes. 

Some of the most important and pro<luctive mining camjis of the 
west are situated in block mountains. For example, the famous Bingham 
copi^er mine in the Oquirrh Range near Salt Lake City; Virginia City, 
Nev.; Eureka, X^ev.; and Bisbee, Ariz. In fact in much of the Great Basin, 
mining is probably as important as all other activities combined. 

Block mountains are never serious barriers to transportation routes. 
Through railroads readily avoid them. Highways, however, commonly 
cross the smaller ranges. Motorists in Utah, XT-vada, and southern Cali¬ 
fornia are sometimes impressed with the frequent alternation of gras.sy 
parkhke rolling topography in the hills, where the vegetation is luscious 
and where occasional ranches are to be seen, with the long straight 
stretches on the plains, where all is desert and where only at the rarest 

intervals one may see a mill or chemical w orks recovering salts from one 
of the desert basins. 
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DJSSIU l'KI> I Ari/r S( AKI> OF I'llK ( FA KNNKS 

I'’raii<'(*: li<(innc slioot, Nn. Ii?.> ( I : SO,()()()_). 

MAPS ILM STKA riN(; HIAH'K MOI NTAINS AXJ> FAl LTIXO 

atui alinosl nn<liss<‘ct(’(l hlcK’k iiumntains aiul tault scarps arc 
sliown on llic Khitnafh L(ik<\ Orc.^ San Pvdro. S. an<I tlic DisaJ^ter^ 

AVo’., sheets, ^riie HofUKipo ainl Kilancit, Udintli^ sheets sliow in a striking 
way st'veral t'resh I'ault s<ar()s. Maturely disseeted hhx-k mountains with 
largt' l)lo<*k l)asins ainl oe<’asionaI pla;s'a lakes a|)pear on numerous maps 
in X<‘vada and I'tah, such as the I^ordork and Hoheris M(>uftfaitts\ A cr., 
ami the Jliurihorue and Silver Peak, \er.-('alif., sheets. The (Iratiite 
Haaye, Xer., ma[) shows st'veral parallel hloek mountains and some very 
straight-si<led lakes, d'he Aa.v Ve(fas, \er.~Calif., sheet portrays many 
I>arallel blocks with se\<‘ral clearly define<I fault scarps. On the La(/an, 
Utah, sheet th<‘re appear a fc-w triangular facets south of Logan, and some 
sliow'also on the Parnaee ('reek, ('alif., sheet, but it is only o<-casionaIly 
thiit tlH‘S(' features may be <letect<‘d on maps. I he Ifalleek, A sheet 
shows a magnificent dissected })lock mountain, matiirely glaciated. 

Old block mountains, with rimming pediments grading away litto 
alluvial fans, arc shown on the Hensaa, A jo, Phoenix, and ('amelshaek, 
Ariz., ami on the Avawatz Mts., Hayes Paneh, and Altaras,^ ('alif., 

(Irabcns arc represented on the Mf. U'hifner ami Phinore, Calif., 
maps - dissected fault scarps arc shown on the Tehama, Calif., Ca.stle Pork 
and Montrose, Colo., and Hamilton, Mont.Hdaho, sheet. Fault-hnc scarps 

and fa,dt-line blocks arc rt-,,resented on the Meriden Conn 

N. Y \. sheets, and rift valleys apj.ear on the / lieyes, I almdale, 

San Mateo, and Del Sur, Calif., sheets. 
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Ql'ESTIONS 


1 

2 

8 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

li. 

18. 

14. 

15. 


10 


17 


18 


19 

20 

21 

22 

28 


What does Davis mean by a louderback.^ 

Draw a contour map of a triangular facet. 

How would you distin^Hiisli between a terrace formed by waves, such as tlu^se of Lake 

Bonneville, around the base of block mountains and a terrace f<.rmed by recent faiiitinA'.' 

How would you distiiif^uish between a landsH.le on the front of a block mountain and 
minor fault splinters (or slices).^ 

What examples are there of antecedent streams transectin^f bh.ck mountains? 

How, in the Held, would you <listinKuish between a faidt scarp and a fault-line scarp^ 
Do you know of any examples of tilted fault blocks in the eastern Lnited States.^' 
How would you <listintfuish between a fault scarp and an erosional scarp.^ 

Why are some faults crooked? 

What are geyser basins? 

How would you explain a drag along a fault plane in which the be<ls were bent in the 
wrong direction? 

Draw five cross sections or block <iiagrams to show the five stages in the development 
of block mountains outlined in the synopsis to this chaiiter. 

How would you account for a geyser on top of the rim of a gevser basin'*' 

Name several examples of vulcanism, such as geysers. lava‘fiows, and v..lcanoes. 
situated along fault lines, in addition to those cited in the text. 

A series of eastward tlipping weak and resistant beds is cut bv a vertical fault striking 

northeast-southwest, the eastern block being raised. The region is then peneiilane.l, 

tollowed by rejuvenation which permits erosion of the weaker beds. Draw a contour or 

a hachure map of the new topography. Do the ridges overlap or are tliev otfset 

A series of eastward dipping weak and resistant beds is transected bv a northwest- 

southeast vertical fault, the eastern block being raised: the whole area then peneplaned 

and later eroded along the weaker belts. Do the new ri.lges overlap ..r are thev otfset? 

1 repare a simple hachure map. 

A series of beds dipping 80 degrees west is cut by a normal north-south fault (a strike 

fault) the fault plane dipping 45 degrees west. The western side is downlbrown. After 
peneplanation is there omission or repetition of be<ls? 

A senes of beds dipping 45 degrees west is cut by a normal north-.south fault. The fault 

plane dips 30 degrees west. The western block is downthrown. .\fter peneplanation is 
there omission or repetition of beds? 

What and where is the (Jreat Rift \ alley? What lakes does it c<mtain? 
f 11111^*^"'^'''^”*''' Andreas rift ? The Lewis overthrust ? 'I'he Hainapo 

Nbime some other great faults or faulted regions of the worhl 

\\here are the Hanging Hills of Meriden? What is their structure and history 

Has any geologically recent faulting occurred in the eastern Lnited States? 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 

5. 

6. 


TOPICS FOR INVESTIGATION 

Fault hypothesis erosional hypothesis for origin of block mountains 
jraben vs. ramp theory for origin of rift valleys. 

Criteria for the recognition of fault scarps. 

Examples of recent faulting. Active faults. 

Earthquakes and their relation to faulting. 

Fault regions of the world. 
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FOLDED MOUNTAINS 



Courtesy of Ralph I.. MilUr 
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FOLDED iMOl NTAIXS 


Synopsis. Folded Ttioiintains raii^^e in complexity from simpl<* f>j>cn 
folds to tightly compressed overturned and fault(‘<l strmturcs of larg<' 
dimensions. Simple tohls are charactcriz<‘d l)y alt<‘rnating anti<-lim‘s ami 
synclines. Each anticline, if sim|)k‘, pitcluvs away at its two ciids. Anti¬ 
clines and synclines, however, may fork and hranc-h. 

Young folded mountains, like young dome mountains, iirt' practicallv 
unknown. Tlhis is prohiihly hccause tokling is a slow ])roccss and maturitv 
is reached in the erosion cycle long before fohling ceases. 

Maturity is characterized l>y linear monoclinal ridges and monoclin;il 
valleys. At the ends ot the tohls these ridges and viilleys converge, ami 
the characteristic zigzag pattern of fohh'd mountains results. The con¬ 
vergence of tht' ridges at the nose of an aiitieline is in tlu‘ <lireetion of 

pitch; at the nose of a synclinc the eonvergiuiee is oj>posite to the direction 
of pitch. 

It is apparent that the number of ridges in a region is due mjt only 
to the number of folds but also to the number of resistant beds involve*!. 

An important result ol the erosion of folde<l structures is the reversal 
of the topograjjhy or deveh^pinent ol niverted relief. The wearing away of 
the anticlines and excessive (lenudatioii along their axes, where weaker 
strata are exposed at the surtaee, eaus*\s the synebnes to oeeujjy the 
higher levels and thus synclinal ridges are produce*!. The anticlinal uj)- 
lifts are replaced by anticlinal valleys. 

It appears that most folded mountain regions Inive been peneplane*! 

and are now mature in one of their later cycles of devel*>pment. This is 

borne out by the unitorin height oi‘ the ri*lges and by the transverse 

courses of the larger rivers, which seem to have been superpose*! either 

from a recently deposited coastal-jjlain cover or from alluvial dej)osits of 

their own making on a peneplane surface. These are consequent streams. 

Their larger tributaries, following the weaker belts, are subsequent, and 

they in turn have obsequent ami resequent tributaries. The resequent 

streams flow either down the dip of the monoclinal ridges or down the 

pitch along the axes of the synclines. The whole drainage pattern is 
called trellis. 


In a study of folded mountains, and especially in the examination of 
topographic maps of folded structures, numerous min<jr details are 
valuable in revealing the structure. Benches occurring along one side of 
a monoclinal ridge indicate that the beds dip in the opposite direction, 
not toward the bench; funnel-shaped water gaps across monoclinal ridges 
converge in the direction of dip; the nose of a pitching anticline is rounded 
and tapering; the nose of a pitching syncline is steep and abrupt; obse¬ 
quent streams are usually shorter than resequent streams; a synclinal 
ridge is flat-topped and often slightly depressed along the axis; the gentle 
side of monoclinal ridges is on the dip slope. 
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The term folded 7riountahts is given to those structures which have 
open and relatively simple folds. There is every gradation between simple 
open folds and tight folding, in which overturning of the beds and thrust 
faulting play a prominent part. This latter type, common in the Ali>s 
and similar ranges, may be designated as complexly folded. "J'here is, in 
the other direction also, a gra<lation from the well-<lefined t<»Ided structure 
of folded mountains to tlie sulxlued undulations of a warpe<l plateau. 

Folded Mountain.s. Ixitial Stage in the Erosional ('ygle. In 
their initial stages, therefore, folded mountains may be picture<l as in the 
left-hand side of Fig. I. A series of sedimentary beds has been regularly 
bent into arches and troughs, that is, into anticlines and synclines. Several 
different types of rocks are incliuJed in the series, as would be expected 
where sedimentary layers are involved. For the sake of simplicity, the 

arches and troughs are assumed to lie almost liorizontally with no 
appreciable pitch. 

Two sets of streams take up their courses on these initial fohls. One 


group represented by stream V occupies the synclinal depressions, aiul a 
second group represented by the streams A', }\ Z, tributary to the first, 
flows down the flanks ol the arches. All of these streams are consequent 
streams, their direction of flow and their location Ijcing <letermined 
by the initial slope of the land. The long streams occu}>ying the troughs, 
such as C, are longitudinal consequentft; the others coming in from the 
side are lateral consequents. 

Youth. As erosion proceeds, the streams cut down tlieir valleys. 
This IS especially true of the lateral consequents A\ Y, Z, because they 
have steep gradients. In fohl 1 of Fig. I, each of tliese lateral streams 
Y, F, and Z has develope<l a gorge on the flank of the fold where the 
slope is greatest. Stream Z has done even more. Its headwaters, having 
eaten back to the crest of the ridge, have started to work lengthwise. 
It is, of course, impossible for them to work down on the other side, and 
their only field for development is along the crest in either direction. 
Further development, as in fold 3, shows that all of the lateral streams 
have worked headward to the crest of the ridge and all of them have 
opened out basins along the axis. This is exactly after the manner of 
dome-mountain development previously described. More than this, how¬ 
ever, stream Z is for some reason more vigorous than its fellows and has 
encroached upon the territory of stream Y and diverted its headwaters 
hy capture. This notable achievement is followed by further success of 
the same sort. In the next fold. No. 4, all of the streams working on the 
crest of the ridge have been diverted in this manner but stream Z has 
Itself been captured by some other stream not appearing in this illus¬ 
tration. In short, a new river, S, has come into being, a stream which 
occupies what was formerly the axis of the fold. This stream .S is a sub- 
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sequent stream. It flows upon the weaker, underlying beds of the area, 
and it follows the strike of the formations. When this stage is reached, 
the region is mature. That is, with the approach to this condition, folded 
mountains acquire their greatest degree of relief and perhaps their 
greatest amount of detail. These are ahvays characteristics of maturity 
when that term is applied to any land form. 

Maturity. In the next fold. No. 5, stream S shows still further its 
vigorous traits. Flow'ing, as it <loes, upon a belt of weaker rock, it is able 
to cut dow n more readily than the streams on either side. Its headwaters 
have reached back into the plateau and have already tapped the drainage 
region of stream C betw’^een folds 5 and () wdiere stream C was originally 
the master stream. Stream f has been completely dismembered by a 
series oF captures and no longer functions as an independent system. 
Thus a new' type of stream has come into being. It is the obsequent 
stream () which has w'orked back into the narrow plateau. Obsequent 
streams are usually short streams w'ith steep gradients, often tributary 
to subsecpient streams. Hence they are pre<latory in their habits. In the 
next fold. No. (>, stream S has stripped away much of the weaker material 
upon which it was flowing and has exposefl an older, underlying, and 
more resistant bed. In part of its course it actually cuts across this newly 
exposed ri<lge. This is a case of structural superposition and it is perhaps 
only one way in w'hich subsequent streams become superimposed. Else¬ 
where, stream *S still follow's the outcrops of the w^eaker beds, first on 
one side and then on the other side of the new' ridge. 

Some of the tributaries of stream S are small streams like 7^, in fold 7, 
W'hich flow' dow'n the flanks of the newly uncovered arch of resistant 
rock. These are resequent streams. They have courses similar in direction 
to the much earlier consequent streams of the region, but they have been 
more recently developed; hence resequent meaning recent consequents. 

OuD Age. In its final stage in the cycle of development a region of 
f<)hled mountains exhibits little or no relief. A peneplane bevels the 
structure and the streams flow acr<)ss it with little regard for the presence 
of w'cak or resistant beds. In fact, it is more than likely that in these later 
stages the streams have spread a thin mantle of alluvium over the area, 
thus concealing much of the structure. 

Rejifv'EN'ation. After a peneplane has been formetl, a new cycle of 
development may be intro^lucetl by a general uplift of the entire region. 
This may be accompanietl by tilting and as a result the streams enter 
upon a new' regime of cutting. Streams lying transverse to the structure 
cut down across the harder formations. In general, however, the larger 
drainage lines adjust themselves to the weaker formations. In this manner 
the region is etched out. Parallel rirlges and valleys alternate with each 
other. The ridge tops present a rather level profile, the trace of the 
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‘ i»ro\'i<)iis c*yi*!e. O<*c*a.sioiial w in<l ^aps 
may interrupt the otherwise more or less eontiiiiious skyline of tlie ridfres. 

vSueh gaps attest the former eonrse of transverse streams long since 
diverted to other channels. The nnmher of ridges is due not directly to 
the number of the original folds but rather to the numlx r of resistant 
formations and to the iiositions the folds happen to have with relation to 
the penejilane surface which bevels them. 

riPKS or Hin<;p;s .•vxi) \ .vui.kvs. During the erosion of folded moun¬ 
tains three structural types of ridges and three corresponding structural 
types ot valleys are proilueed. The.v are known as anticlinal, .si/nrlinal, 
Hnd rnonoclinal ritlije.s-, and anticlinal, .^,/nclinal, and monoclinal vallc,/.^'. 
In Fig. I on the [irevious page all of the.se types are shown. 

Anticlinal rnlgc.s may result from the original npwarping of the strata, 

as in fohl 1, <,r they may be due to the removal of surrounding weaker 

material by erosion, as in fold (i. In either ease, however, the a.xis of the 
anticline follows the a.xis of the ridge. 

Synclinal ridges are <lue entirely to erosion. They have the aiipear- 

anee of narrow, elongated plateaus, d'he flat area along tlie crest may, 

however, be mueh le.ss extensive than that shown in Fig. I in the ridgj 

Jet\\een folds a and (i. Synclinal ridges droj) off abrujitlv bv esearjiments 
to the bordering valleys on either side. 

Monoclinal ridges are fierhajis more common than the other two 

types. Many of them are shown in Fig. II. If the dip of the formations 

IS less than 4.5°, usually the dip slojie of the riilge is more gentle than 

the slope on the opposite side of the ridge. But if the dip of the forma- 

ion IS \ ery great, then it is likely that the slojics on tlie two sides of the 
rifigc will t)e about the same. 

An anticlinal valley is shown in fohl 4. It follows the axis of an anti¬ 
cline and IS draine.l by a sub.seciuent stream. Anticlinal valleys are always 
f ue to erosion. They represent a reversal of the tojiography, for such a 

occupies the site of the former ridge. Along the axis of an 
.inticlinal valley there occur the older rocks of the region, just as along the 
crest ot a synclinal mountain are to be found the younger rocks. 

Synclinal valleys, like that between folds 1 and -2, are due to the 
initial folds of the regdon. Bike anticlinal mountains, liowcver, which 
mdy e due to the stripinng off of overlying strata as in fold 7, so also 

’’y removal of the higher beds from a 
^ the term resequent synclinal valleys may be applied, 

tvo valleys are probably more common than the two preceding 

ypes ot valleys for the same reason that monoclinal ridges are more 

alt, other types. Monoclinal ridges and monoclinal valleys 

ilirecUon. diPPhig in the same 
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THE EROSION.VL FEATLTIP:S OF PITCHING ANTICLINKS 
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PITCH IN (; ANTK'MNKS 


The Ehosionae Featukes <>k Pit<’iiin(; Anticeineh. TIic iniliai 
surface ot a tokled region, if it is ever <ieveloj>c*<I \vitlu>ul rniu-ti rnodifir-a- 
tion by erosion, would have the aspe<-t of Fig. .1 oi)|>osite. It would look 
more like a wrinkie<l sheet or tablecloth than like a |)i<*c*e of corrugated 
cardboard. The fohls wouhl run not interminably but for short (listances 
and die out, only to l)e replaced by other fohls which appear *)n either 
side, Phese wrinkles or iirehes in fohled-moiintain districts have been 
ternie<I cigdr-shaped mouniatns. l*hich fold ()lungc‘s iit its two emls, or the 
axis of the arch pitches into the grouiul at each end. In some cases the 
wrinkles fork, having branches or ]>rf)ngs. \\ h<ui erosion of such struc¬ 
tures takes place, the resulting to|)ographic feature's are not exactly like 
those previously described. In Fig. H the two monoclinal ridgevs formeel 
on the two limbs ot the iinticline do not run strictly jjarallel with each 
other t)ut converge and meet, the convergence being in the elirection 
toward which the iinticline pitches. If tlu' anticline |)itches gently, as iit 
li-t tlien the convergenct* is gradual, the two mom>clinal ridges being 
almost parallel, and the end or nose of the anticline will form an iinti- 
clinal mountain which descends gently into the ground. If, however, the 
anticline pitches steeply, then the convergence of the mc)noclinal ridges 
is more rapid and the nose of tlie anticline i>lunges unrlerground more 
abruptly, as in Fig. (\ the whole structure then resembling a dt)me. The 
monoclinal ridges i)resent their steei>er slopes toward the axis of the 
anticline and their gentler slopes away towanl the outside. In some cases, 
on the inside of the anticline, between the two bordering ridges there 
may be a plattorrn or bench, revealing the presence of another resistant 
member, as at D. This bench may continue in<lefinitely along the base 
of the monoclinal ridge. If there are two resistant formations, there is a 
double set of features, one inside the other, and even more if there are 
more than two resistant beds. 

In asymmetrical or overturned anticlines the monoclinal limbs after 


erosion, instea<i of having steeper slopes towartl the axis, may have 
slopes which are more or less the .same on both sides of the ridge. 

Contour Maps or Anticlinal Structures. Figure F is a contour 

map of an eroded pitching anticline. G is a hachure map of a similar 

feature. iMgure // is a picture of a water gap transecting an anticlinal 

ridge. Figure I shows by contours a similar gap across an anticlinal ridge. 

On the right-hand side the contours are separated, to show how they 

follow the face of the cliff a short distance before swinging across the 

gentle slope in the middle of the gap. The resistant formation of the 

anticline comes to river level at both ends of the gap but in the middle 

it is far above the stream. On the left side of the gap the contours are 

drawn together as they would appear if the cliff were vertical. Such gaps, 

represented by contour.s, may be seen on the Greenland Gap, W. Va., 
topographic map. 
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yV A SLOPING CYLINDER ( Pitching syncline) cut by a horizontal plane 
(plane of erosion) produces an ellipse (which is the pattern of the 

OUTCROP OF AN ERODED SYNCLINE) 
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PITC IIING SVN'C'LrNKS 

It has been shown on tlie pa^os just pneedin^^ tliat the erosir)n of 
pitching or plunging folds produces ridges wliich cr>iiv<'rge toward an 
apex on the axis of the told. In most n-speets the features <leveloped Ufxjn 
pitching synclines are just the re\'(‘rse ol tlH>s(‘ develojjed up(^>n j)itehing 
anticlines, higure ^1, opp<)site, (lepiets a [)itehing syncline wliich is rcj>rc- 
sented as a perfect cylinder, the pitch being toward the observer. A 
horizontal plane of erosion cuts this cylinder, d'he resulting outcr<»p is 
shown as a curved line which is an elliiise. If the pitch is very gentle, 
then the ellipse approaches a parabola in form ami the limbs of the foI<I 
are almost j>arallel with each other; but if the pitch is very ste<*p, as in a 
dome, the pattern of outcrop is almost circular. 

Thk Erosioxal Fkaturks of PiTcuixt; SvxrnixKs. It may now be 
observed that the rnonoclinal ridges which result from the erosion of 
pitching synclines converge in a direction which is opi)osite to the pitch 
of the told, this being contrary t^) the tacts in regard to ])itching anti¬ 
clines. ^Moreover, the rnonoclinal ridges have their stcej) slojies facing 
to\^ ard the outside, and their gentle slopes directed in\\ ard toward the 
axis of the fold as shown in li. Fhe nose of the croiied syncline is stet'p 
and blunt and is therefore in contrast with the nose of the pitching 
anticline which is smooth, rouncled, and tapering. Occasionidly benches 
occur at the foot of the steeper sIoi)es just as they do in the case of anti¬ 
clines, but the benches associated with synclines face awav from the 

structure instead of toward the axis, as in the case of those associated 
with anticlines. 

Synclinal mountains are long narrow ridges, steep on both sides. 

Occasionally they have flat crests and are then like elongated })lateaus, 

the center of the plateau usually being sliglitly lower than the rim on 
either side. 

Some synclinal mountains have a wicith of several miles, as, for 

example, Broad Top Mountain in south central Pennsylvania and Walden 
Ridge in Tennessee. 

If the syncline is not perfectly symmetrical, then the resulting syn¬ 
clinal mountain may have a sharp ridge on one side, where the structure 

IS strongly upturned, and a simple escarpment on the other, where the 
formations are flat lying. 

In spite of the fact tliat synclinal mountains represent a reversal of 
the topography due to the erosion of the original folds, nevertheless 
synclinal mountains are as common as anticlinal mountains. Prac¬ 
tically all large plateau areas are synclinal in structure. 

Gaps across synclinal mountains are rarely so characteristic as tho.se 

across anticlines. Occasionally such gaps show a more flaring opening at 

the two ends and a somewhat constricted middle portion, this being 

quite m contra.st with the gaps in anticlinal ridges, pictured in II and I 
on the preceding page. 
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ZIGZAG RIDGES 
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zi(iZA(; 

The early settlers who first went into central Pennsylvania aclnpted 
the term Kn(lle,ss Mountains for the Appalachian ridges. These rid^res 
formed gigantic zigzag patterns on the earth's siirfac<* and seemed to Ix^ 
without an end, hecause at intervals they turned hack and forth up(»n 
themselves instead of terminating as many mountains do. 

The ‘Cause of Zicjzac Jtii>oEs. It is the condjination of pitching 
anticlines and synclines which causes the zigzag pattern. 

Idgure 1, opposite, d(‘picts two anticlines and iin intervcuiing svncline, 
all pitching in the same <lirection toward tlu‘ left side of the drawing. 
Erosion of the folds h;is producetl a leA'td-topped zigziig ridge, Kr^jin this 
It may correctly he inferred that, whenever a hranching or fr>rking fold is 
eroded, zigzag ridges result. Also the folds must he open folds, that is, 
not too tightly compressed or overturne<l or comi>licate<I hy faulting. 
Thrust faulting is apt to Ciiuse th<‘ <lisappeiirance of one liiid> of the fold. 

If two or more resistant formations are |>resent, then there may result 
several parallel sets ot zigzags, as in thecoal hasins of eastern Ptumsyl vania. 

l^igure II, on the opj>osite page, illustrates the vjiriations in tlu* 
features produced along the axes of pitching fohls. In .1 an anticlinal 
mountain occui)ies the axis of the anticline hut in H there is an anticlinal 
valley, because erosion has not reveahxl the underlying third U'sistant 
formation. In C a synclinal mountain appears in the axis, hut in I) there 
is a synclinal valley, either hecause a thircl r<‘sist<mt formation is lacking 
or hecause it has heen completely removed hy erosion. 

It appears, theretore, that the presence or absence of an Jinticlinal or 
synclinal mountain is fortuitou.s as it depen<is uj)on the sha|)e of the 
fold, the number of resistant formations, and the degree of erosion, 
none of which bear any direct relation to each other. 

Trellis Stream Patterns. The strciiin }>attern in a region of 
folded structure is typical and is known as trellis^ as it resembles the 
branches ot a vine on a trellis or arbor. Usually there is a master stream 
'^hich transects the structure. Such a transverse stream has probably 
been superposed from a peiieplane which beveletl the region. It cuts 
through the ridges in water gaps. Tributary to the master stream are the 
ongitudinal streams. These follow the belts of weaker rocks and are 
therefore subsequent in origin. The subsequent streams in turn have 
tributaries of two types: One set is short; the other slightly longer. The 
short tributaries are ohsequent streams, which flow opposite to the direc¬ 
tion of the dip of the beds. The longer are resequent streams, which flow 
t own the dip of the beds. A second tyj>e of resequent stream may also be 
recognized. It is represented by those streams which flow along the axes 
synclines, in the direction of the pitch of the structure. They flow, 
lowever, upon a stripped surface, and not in the bottom of an original 

trough. 
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(JEOLOGICAL OT'TCHOPS 

The pattern of geological outcroi>.s in regions of folded rocks is not 

quite so puzzling as the diagram on the oiiposite page might make it 
appear. 

First of all, it is obvious that in a region of eroded folds the ohler 
rocks will appear along the axes of the anticlines, as at .1, arul the younger 
rocks along tlie axes of the synclines, as at B. Where the beds stand almost 
vertically, the outcrops will be much narrower, as at C\ than where the 
beds are more nearly flat lying, as at I). 

A little patch of older rocks surrourulc'd by younger rocks, as at A\ 
indicates an anticline; while a patch of younger rocks surrounded by 
older rocks indicates a synciine, as at F. Each of these structures may be 
superimposed upon a larger structure of the same or of a <lifferent sort. 

On a geological map showing a zigzag jiattern of (lutcrojis, if any one 
of the following four facts be known, the other three may be deduced: 

a. Pitch of any fold. 

b. Dip of beds at any point (provided it is known also whetlier they are overturned). 

c Relative a^^e of two of the formations at any point 

d. Topography at any point. 

The student may experiment with this idea on the accomjianying 

iagram and will have little rlifficulty in discovering how perfectly it 

works, hor instance, if the pitch at any point is given, then the character 

of the told is known, whether anticline or syncline. From this the dip is 

everywhere determina})le, which in turn gives the relative ages of the 

ormations and suggests also which side of the ridges is steep and which 
side is gentle. 

Faulting in folded rocks produces interesting dislocations in the 

ridges. For example, the thrust fault at G (which is at the .same time a 

stri e fault, as most thrusts in folde<l rocks are apt to be) eliminates the 

bed 5 on one side of the valley and produces also a thinning of the out¬ 
crop of bed 6. 

Ihe normal fault at TI, cutting sharply across the strike of the beds, 
causes an off.set in the ridge and a displacement of beds so that bed 6 
comes in contact with bed 8, at the point H. 

At J and K the ends of two synclines are cut by transverse faults, 
n each case the part which is dropjied down has the wider outcrop. 

At Z- and M the ends of two anticlines are cut by transverse faults. 

ac 1 case the part which is drojiped down has the narrower outcrop. 

All other po.s.sible faults will be found to be variations of those illus- 
e^a ef Practically all folded-mountain regions contain numerous 
n laults, on a small scale, serious enough to create important 

ems in mining, as in the anthracite-coal basins of Pennsylvania. 
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RKJrVKNATKI) KOLDKl) MOl N'rAINS 


Evioknck of Sk\kkaf ('vcfks ok IOkosiov. Most rxislin^ lOMcrl 
mountain rof^ions art* not now yonn^ in tlicir first of <l( \'( lo|)ni( nt. 

Some folded mountains sliow <.‘\'idc‘nc(.‘ of liavin^ hc'en rednc*e<| to a peiie- 
plane and then rejuvenatt'd 1)^' uplift so as to clause the weaktu* areas 
again to be eroded, perhaps to a st*<*ond <listinet pene|)lane level. 

The accompanying illustration shows in the distanc'c several undis- 
sected folds. In the next block the wh(»le region has Ix^en r<*duced to a 
peneplane, the Jir.'if peneplane. This cuts indiscriminately across weak 
and resistant l)eds alike. In the third bloc'k from the rc^ar a scc*r>nd and 
lower peneplane has been forme<l on the weaker beds. 'Jdie resistant 
layers stand up as monadnock ri<lges, tluur even crests iilone preserving 
the first peneplane level. 

In the foremost block, another period of rejuvenation is re<a>rdcd })y 
the erosion of valleys below the lev(.*l of the second penej)lane and by th(‘ 
wearing clown of the weakest beds to form a third peneplane. Remnants 
of the second peneplane form the flat valleys between the ridges, although 
here and there, where the weak limestone comes to tlie surface, the third 
peneplane is beginning to appear. There is even a suggestion of some 
slight dissection of the third ijeneplane. 

Four cycles of erosion are recorded in this region. Th(‘ first cycle was 
complete; the second and third were only j^artially comj)l<‘ted before they 
were interrupted by rejuvenation; and the fourth cycle has just begun. 

There is a temptation to ascribe the flat and even crest line of every 
ridge to a period of penei)lanation. This, however, may not necessarily 
be true. For instance, in the Folded .Vj)palachians, there are smaller 
ridges with even crest lines below the level of the main ridges. The lower 
elevation of these small ridges is due to the lesser thickness of the resistant 
bed which underlies them. Their crests were once at the level of the 
higher ridges and have been lowered uniformly throughout their length. 
Their even height has been iidierited from higher penei>lanes. 

Four Cycles of Erosiox in Pexnyslvaxia. In the folded moun¬ 
tains of Pennsylvania three peneplanes are usually recognized, somewhat 
like those here illustrated. The highest peneplane is called the i^chooley^ 
the second is called the Ilarrisbjirg, and the third is calle<l the Somerville. 
There is also the beginning of a fourth cycle of erosion. 

In the study of all regions where the topography is strongly con¬ 
trolled by the structure, it is necessary to guard against the danger of 
ascribing to peneplanation those effects which are due to differential 
erosion. Broad horizontal benches and uplands are in some localities 
taken to be peneplanes when they reflect in no way cycles of erosion. 
Such benches may all be formed simultaneously by differential erosion 
upon horizontal structures. 
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ANTICLIXORIA AM) SVXC'LINORrA 


iNtost fohlcd niouiitaiii of tlic worM consist <)f })roa<l zones of 

upfolding and zones of <!o\vnfoldin^ npon whicli are snperpos<d tin- 
smaller anticlines aiul synclines. Tlie large uj)-\varp<‘d areas arc rall(<l 
anticlinoria; tlic do\vn-\var])ed belts are call< <l .syncliviorta. 

The drawing on the opposite J)age ei>itoinizes the essential features of 
such structures, without, however, introducing the vast variety of coni- 
I)Iications due to thrusting an<l overturning of folds and the heterogeneity 
due to the presence of folds of all <litferent sizes and kinds. 

In Fig, B, in the anticlinorium, erosion has carried away most <d‘ the 
higher strata so that only the lowest of the resistant formations is left to 
produce ridges. This means that an eroded anticlinorium usually exhibits 
many coalescing anticlinal valleys and relatively few ridges. 

The synclinorium preserves fragments of all the resistant formations. 
This means many ritlges. An eroded synclinorium is a[)t to exhibit several 
synclinal basins branching from a main axis. 

If a synclinorium consists of a resistant member, deeply buried un<Ier 
a thick series of weak deposits, a broad biisiit entireR’ de\’oid of ridges 
may residt. This is true of the so-called Siris.9 Plateau an<l of the ^lazarii 
Basin in the Ouachitas. 

If an anticlinorium is not too highly arched and if it consists of but one 
resistant member overlain by weak be<ls, er<)sion may simply strip off 
the weak cover and leave a series of unbreached anticlinal ridges. This is 
the aspect of the Jura ^Mountains in Switzerland. 


Plunging anticlines, as shown at Py are apt to be replaced laterally by 
other anticlines plunging in the opposite <lirection. The crests of anti¬ 
clines, too, rise and fall as they are followed along their strike, as at B. 
Erosion of such anticlines may produce a succession of topographic basins 
or windows, as at R and V , separated from each other by land brid<jeSj as 
at Z, the bridges occurring where the anticlines are least elevated. The 
basins may drain outward or the drainage may be underground through 
sink holes if the underlying formations are porous or soluble. 

The entire anticlinorium is apt to be arcuate, the folds at the ends 
being close together and gradually pinching out entirely, as if folding was 
prevented by some underlying resistant noncompressible mass. 

The illustration depicts many of the details in folded mountains 
already alluded to. Attention may be called to the benches at the l)ase of 
the ridges surrounding the anticlinal valleys. Such a bench occurs when 
two resistant members making up a ridge are separated by a thin weaker 
layer. The presence of a bench at the foot of a ridge is always an indi¬ 
cation that the beds in the ridge are dipping away from the bench. 

Note also the several water gaps, which always narrow down in the 

direction of the dip of the beds, regardless of the direction of flow of the 
streams. 
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AIJMXE FOI.DlXf; 


Nai»i>ks. TIk- Alps aiul olli.r incimlaiiis of lliis lik<- tlio 

('auc-asus aii<l tin- Himalayas, arc <xfr<-m(ly c()mi)licat((l in .l<tail. Jti 

their broader outlines, however, tl.ey are easy to nnd<rstand. ^J'l.eir 

essential jilan consists of a nninber of fjreat reennibent, that is, strongly 

overturned, folds thrust from the south, one over the other. These arc 

ealled nappes. Each nappe is many miles long. The back jiart of the 

accompanying illustration shows nappe 'i overriding najiiie 1, which in 

turn lias been thrust over the core of old erystalline rocks, appearing at 

the extreme right. On the nndersi.le of eaeh naiipe, where it has sli.l 

along the fault plane, the beds may be very thin, due to stretching, or 
they may })e pinche<l out entirely. 

The large, massive beds, notably the limestone formations, bend into 
big folds or fracture into large blocks. The softer intermediate shaly beds 
get scjueezed into all manner of small crnmjilings ami in many cases 
become changed into slate, jihyllite, or schist. 

Beneath everything is a crystalline base which becomes stronglv 
jointed and broken by minor faults. 

Ihe diagram illustrates these points but makes no attempt to show 

the complexity which results when one fold gets wrai>i,e,l around another 
m wliat is called iyivohtiion, 

Ero-sional Eeatuuks. The erosion of alpine folds produces an 
unusually varied and interesting toj>ograj>hv. 

Where all of the nappes have been eroded away, the cracked-up 
crystalline base is exposed to form jaggeil iieaks, usually granite, like 
Mont Blanc, as at B. On both sides of the crystalline Alps limestone ranges 
appear, sometimes in the form of plateaus or tablelands, but more often 
as ridges and peaks of every conceivable shape. So-called u-indows or 
fensters are produced by the erosion of plateau areas, so that the voungest 
strata of an underlying nappe are exposed at the bottom of the valley 
hus formed. The frame of the window is made up of older strata belonging 
to an upper nappe which was thrust over the lower one. 

nappe outlier or Klippe is a remnant of a higher nappe spared by 

erosion. In the field it is recognizable by the fact that older strata can 
younger ones. ^ 

Windows occur in the higher areas, whereas Klippen are more common 

m the synclinal portions of a nappe. Were it not for the presence of 

occasional Klippen, the reconstruction of the higher nappes would in 
many cases, be impossible. 

In the Alps and similar ranges, it is necessary to know the true suc¬ 
cession of the beds and their fossil content in order to work out the struc¬ 
ture of those areas where overturning and faulting occur. 
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(;K()(;RAri!i(’AL aspfa' rs 


Fol<le<l nioinitains rxcrt an inf1 iu iuh* nian’s occ iipal ion of a 

region chiefly l)e<*an.s<‘ of t\v<» factors; (ft) tin- topography ati«l (h) lln* 
resources. 

Influknck OF ToPociiAiMiV. The lopograpliy of folded mountains is 
so peculiar as to stamp a character all its own upon the pattern of rail¬ 
roads, roads, distribution of towns, and position of political boundaries. 
Railroads an<l roads follow the valleys and have a trellis pattern much 
like that of streams. There ari‘ few tunnels of im\* gr<‘at extent. '^I'lie 
railroads are fairly level but have numerous curves. 

N^ot so with the highways. "^Idie laiu'oln IIighw;iy, for examjile, crosses 
the folded ridges of southern PennsyUania in long ramps. Some of the 
finest an<i most pietiirescpie roads cross tlie ri<lges without recourse to 
stream gaj)s. Occasionally the actual summit triiverse<l may be a wind 
gaj) but that is by no means always the case. 

In contrast with the truns|>ortation routes, whic*h necessarily conform 
with the valleys, are the j)olitical boundaries which follow the ridges. 
A county map of Pennsylvania indicates liow closely the political lines 
reflect the pattern of the geology and shows in a striking manner the con¬ 
trast between the folded mountains in the eastern and the plateau struc¬ 
ture in the western part of the state. In a simihir fashion the international 
boundary between France and Switzerland juin]js from crest to crest of 
the Jura ridges. 

Ihe importance of water gaps in fletermining the ijosition ()f towns 
in folded mountains is evident. Harrisburg and Stroudsburg, Pa., and 
Cumberland, Aid., are good examjjles. In Calicia, Poland, the fortresses 
of Cracow, Tarnow, Przemysl, and Pemberg comrnande<l important gaj>s 
through the folded foothills of the C'a rj)athians during the war. 

The valleys in folded mountains have occasionally serve<l as routes 
of invasion and military movements. AVitness the use of the Great 
A alley by General Lee before ami after the Battle of Gettysburg; likewise 
the Hudson Valley before the Battle of Saratoga during the Revolution. 

Influence of i^atural Resources. The accomj)anying diagram 
illustrates some of the activities which depend ui^on the natural resources 
of a folded-mountain region. The ridges are heavily wooded; the anti¬ 
clinal valleys are rich agricultural areas because <)f the underlying lime¬ 
stone formations; the synclines constitute the coal basins and are the loci 
of numerous towns. Some coal-rnining centers are not on the coal field 
hut in adjacent valleys. The coal is secured by horizontal drifts. Other 
imneral resources depend upon the presence of limestone for cement; upon 
the slightly metamorphosed shales for slate; upon the purer sandstone 
ridges for glass sand and ganister for furnace lining; upon shales which are 
pulverized for the manufacture of brick. Some resistant sandstones, such 

the novaculite of the Ouachitas in Arkansas, serve as abrasives for 
ttiaking grindstones and whetstone. 
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:maps illustrating folded mountains 


Tliere are no areas in the United States which display young, undis¬ 
sected folded mountains in their first cycle of erosion. Numerous maps, 
liowever, show folded structures. 

Anticlines transected by water gaps are admirably represented on the 
(Greenland Gap, W. Va., sheet, which shows also a monoclinal ridge with 
several gaps. The Mount Union, Pa., map shows a large anticlinal moun¬ 
tain (Blue Mountain) transected by a large gap. It shows also a splendid 
synclinal structure in Terrace Mountain. Pitching anticlines are clearly 
represented on the Allensville, Loysville, Milton, Hollidayshurg, Everett, 
Pa., and the Frostburg, Md.-W. Va.~Pa., quadrangles. A breached anti¬ 
cline with wimlows (Nippenose Valley and Mosquito Cove) is shown on 
the Williamsport, Pa., sheet. Grassy Cove on the Kingston, Tenn., map 
is a similar feature. The Davis, W. Va.-Md., sheet illustrates a much 
eroded anticline which has been replaced by an anticlinal valley (Canaan 
Valley). On the Everett, Pa., sheet Morrison Cove is also an anticlinal 
valley bordered by monoclinal ridges dipping away to the east and the 


west. The benches on these ritlges are noteworthy. Warrior Ridge on this 
map is a pitching anticline. The Pikeville, Pikeville Special, and Chatta¬ 
nooga, Term., maps all showp arts of the remarkable Sequatchie anticlinal 
valley, as well as the synclinal mountain, Walden Ridge. 'The Fort Payne, 
Ala.-Ga., and the Stevenson, Ala.-Ga.-Tenn., maps show a long synclinal 

mou ntain. 

An especially interesting block of maps consists of the TIummelstown, 
Harrisburg, Kew Ploomfield, Eykens, ]^lillersbitrg, and I me Grove, Pa., 
sheets, which display together a splendid series of zigzag structures, in 
which three different resistant formations account for all of the high 
ridges. Several pitching anticlines and pitching synclines are included. 
There are also a few water gaps which reveal, by their flaring shape, the 
direction in which the beds are dipping. A similar gap may be noted on the 
Shippensburg, Pa., sheet. 

Wind gaps are shown on many of the majjs f)ut an especially striking 
one appears on the IVind Gap, Pa., sheet. The maps of the Ouachitas, 
such as the Fart Smith and the Hot Springs and Vicinity, Ark., sheets 
show many interesting folds hut are much le.ss readily interpreted than 
are those of the Appalachians. For ohl worn-down folded mountains the 
De Queen, Ark.-Okla., map is about as .satisfactory an example as is 

available. i ^ i i i 

One of the most unusual examples of partly submerged folded moun 

tains is shown on the Belcher I,<tlands sheet of the Northwest Territory o 

Canada (scale 1:2.5.3,440). Although no topography is represented, the 

structure can nevertheless be interpreted. 
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AXl'ICLIXAL GORC.K OF LA lUHSI-; RIVKR, S^yISS JFRA 

Switzerlan<l; ('ourt an<l ('tan.shninmn sheets, X'^os. U)H and lOJ) (1: 2.>,()0()). 



DROWXKD FOLDED AIOUXTAIXS OF THE D.ALMATIAN COAST 

Austria: Zara sheet. Zone 29, Col. XII (1:75,000). 
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QUESTIONS 
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How would you account for a double crest on a monoclinial ridge? 

What would cause a monoclinal ridge gradually to disappear when followed along its 
strike? 

Anticlinal ridges and synclinal valleys are common in the Jura. Does that necessarily 
indicate the first cycle of erosion? Explain. 

How can several cycles or partial cycles of development be represented in a folded- 
mountain region? 

Draw a geological cross section of a monoclinal ridge with bench on one side. 

Draw a contour map of the nose of a pitching anticline; of a pitching syncline. 

In a region of eroded anticlines and synclines, where would you expect to find the oldest 
rocks? The youngest? 

In a region where the folds are overturned so that the rocks all dip in the same direc¬ 
tion (homoclinal dips), how could you tell from a topographic map which are the anti¬ 
clines and which the synclines? 

Is the direction in which a water gap fl.'ires in crossing a monoclinal ridge affected at all 
by the direction in which the stream flows? 

Is a stream which follows the axis of a syncline a resequent or a subsequent stream, or 
may it be either? 

Why do many folded mountains have such even crest lines? 

Explain why a symmetrical anticline, an overturned anticline, and a thrust fault may 
be consiflered successive stages in the process of fohling. 

Draw a zigzag line representing map of a zigzag ridge. On one side of the ridge mark 
“older” an<l on the other side mark “younger” to indicate relative age of the beds. From 
this information show the axes of the anticlines and synclincs; mark the dip of the 
beds in several places, the pitch of each fold, anti show by hachures the steep side of 
the ridge. 

Draw the stream pattern only of an eroded folded mountain region. The pattern of the 
streams should reveal clearly an eroded anticline and an eroded syncline with a number 
of monoclinal ritlges. Label the various genetic types of streams and also mark the 
anticlinal anti synclinal axes. 

What is meant by en echelon folds? 

What is meant by .similar folds? By parallel folds? 

What connectit)n is there between folded mountains anti isostasy? 

Select typical quatlrangles of the Pennsylvania folded mountains and prepare block 
diagrams to show topography and structure. 

What rich limestone valleys occur in the Folded Appalachians? AVhat is the Great 
Valley? 

What is the structure of Baraboo Range. Wis.? Shawangunk Mountain, N. Y.? Ivook- 
out Mountain, Tenn.? Kittatinny Mountain, N, J.? Hot Springs Mountain, Ark.? 


TOPICS FOR invp:stigation 

1. Folding. C*ause of folding. P'actors determining localization of folds. 

2. P'olded-mountain regions of the United States. The Ouachitas; the Appalachians. 

3. P'olded-mountain regions of the world. The Jura; the Alps; the Carpathians; the Atlas. 

4. The development of drainage systems in folded regions. 

5. Contrast between northern and southern Folded Appalachians in regard to structure. 
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COMPLEX MOl NTAINS 


Synopsis. Complex mountains consist of combinations of structures 
which, if consitlcrccl in detail, vvcjuhl be called sitnjAe. When the variety 
jf structures is great an<l when different kinds of structur<‘s are intimately 
admixed with eacli other, they defy classification and tlie ensemble is 
said to be corn pi ex. 

Or, from a slightly different viewpoint, it may bt‘ said that, when tlie 
initial forms can be ol)served and wlien the structures are undergeang th<‘ 
first cycle of erosion, classification is possible, even if tlie variety be great. 
But when a region, even though it may not involve many different kinds 
of structures, is worn down to its roots so that the foundation rocks are 
exposed with only fragments of the one-time overlying strata infolde<l 
here and there and with the deeper parts of the igneous bodies revealed 
perhaps igneous bodies which never reached the surface—then it becomes 
quite impossible to assign such a region to a simple category. 

To the geologist, the organization of a complex mountain mass is not 
a haphazard mixture of miscellaneous structures. The origin of moun¬ 
tains is ascribed to definite, but not always well-umlerstood, causes. 
The arrangement of mountains on the earth’s surface is believed to 
follow certain plans which have been repeatcfl again and again. For that 
reason a comprehension of the existing i)lan of tlie continents enables 
us to have some insight into the structure of complex areas formed in 
earlier geological time but preserving now only fragmentary bits of the 
past. 

Origin of Continents. Some geologists see in the continents only 
a haphazard distribution of land and sea, dating from the origin of the 
earth itself and reflecting original inequalities in the accumulation of 
planetesimals, or caused by the uneciual distribution of gaseous pressure 
early in the earth’s history while still molten. Others see more system in 
the arrangement of continents and ocean basins. The tetrahedral theory 
IS based on the idea that the earth, in shrinking, assumed something of a 
tetrahedral form, the geometrical form which has the largest surface in 
proportion to its volume. The continents appear to be placed at the 
corners and along the edges of the tetrahedron. Other theories see in the 
continents certain definite structures, geanticlines and geosynclines. 


apparently obeying some law of arrangement. The theory of continental 
drifts usually called the Wegener hypothesis, is an important idea which 
has many advocates but probably even more opponents. 

The geomorphologist, however, is concerned less with the origin and 
behavior of the continents than he is with the origin of mountain ranges 
and with their distribution. 
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Origin of Mountains. 
the following ways: 


Mountains and uplands may be formed in 


A. liy epeirbgenetic (continent-building) forces, producing change in elevation with 

relation to sea level. 

1. Isostatic or local. 

2. Eustatic or world wide. 

/i. Hy orogenetic (mountain-building) forces: 

1. Compression, causing folds and thrusts. 

2. Tension, causing faults. 

77te theory of isostasy is based on the idea that there is a state of balance 
between large high areas of the earth’s crust, such as mountain ranges, 
uplands, and plateaus, on the one hand, and adjacent lowlands and plains, 
on the other. This condition of balance is thought to be due to the 
existence of relatively light rock material in the mountainous areas and 
relatively heavy rocks beneath the plains. Moreover, the same idea of 
balance is carried over to explain the presence of continents and ocean 
basins, the continents being made up largely of granitic and sedimentary 
rocks, whereas the oceanic areas, with extremely few exceptions, reveal 
the presence of the lieavier, basic igneous rocks beneath the sea. 

Two types of evidence supporting this theory may be mentioned. 
First is what is known as gravity anomalies. This means simply that the 
attractive effect of mountain masses upon delicate pendulums is less 
than the amount calculated for such a volume of rock if it had the average 
specific gravity of the earth’s crust. This indicates the presence in that 
mountain area of rocks of lighter weight. On the other hand, the low 
areas on the earth are found to have an attractive pull greater than that 
which a similar estimate would expect. At a certain depth, termed the 
level of compensation, it is inferred that the weight of two adjacent areas 

of highland and lowland must be the same. 

In view of this condition of balance it is believed that upland areas, 
as they are worn down by erosion, will con.stantly rise; and that basins of 

accumulation will constantly sink under the added load. 

When the continental ice sheet accumulated over North America and 
Europe, the state of equilibrium was disturbed and the earth’s crust was 
depressed. When the ice melted, the crust of the earth gradually rose, 
and this uplift is probably still continuing. It is recognized by the t^ted 
beaches in the Great Lakes region and by the uplifted terraces of t e 
Champlain-Hudson Valley. Going northward, the terraces range in ele¬ 
vation from sea level near New York to 150 feet along the Hudson, to 

300 feet at Lake Champlain, and about 700 feet in Canada. 

Not all apparent changes of level are actually real. The encroachmen 
of the sea upon the land does not necessarily signify a lowering of the land. 
The gradual compression of marsh lands, or the breaking away of arner 
beaches, may permit the sea to wash inland over areas formerly beyon 
the reach of the waves and thus merely simulate a change of sea eve . 



KuMatic or world-wide changes ol’ sea level are due to several causes, 
such as changes in tlie volume of water in the sea hrouglit aljoiit l>y 
glaciation. These, of ct)urse, have nothing to do with crustal rlistur})an<*e. 
louring the time of ice accunudation tlie sea level everywhere hecame 
lower. When the ice again melted, the st*a k‘vcd everywhere* hecame* 
higher. Conservative estimates inelicate that the sea level was lf>we*red 
me)re than ‘^00 feet during the last glacial period. Kxtrc'ine estimates place- 
the figure at several tinu*s this amount. It is possible also te) imagine the* 
sinking e)f an e)cean basin suffie-ie-ntly gre*at te) withelraw wate r from all tlie* 
she)relinc*s e)f the we>rlel, ce)mbin<*d with some- compe*nsating ceintinental 
uplift. In that case, the sea levt-l would be* lowere-d e*ver;\'where but the 
amount woulel vary widely in elifterent plae-es. 

Folding and faulting dne to compres.sion is localize-el in we-ll-elefine-el 
})elts anel pre)eluces mountain ranges. A significant fact about the* highe-st 
mountain ranges of the we)rlel is the great thic*kne*ss e)f seeiinu-ntary strata 
rt*presenteel in the* mejuntains, as cejinpare-el with the* much thinne*r ame)unt 
e)f tlie same fe)rmatie)ns e)utsiele the ine)untain zeine. In other worels, 
it apjje-ars that long tre-nc-lu's, tre)Ughs, or geosifnclines we-re* <it one time* 
regions of excessive accumulation. The tre)ughs probal)ly subside-el as 
more anel me>rc* mate*rial was dc*pe)siteel in them fre)m the* surrouneling 
highlands. Then came a j)eriod when the ce>ntinental area on ejiie siele of 
the trough sliel toward the tre_>ugh, ane! |)roducee| crumpling anel thrusting 
e)f the strata accumulateel in the trough. The Wegener hypothesis e)f 
ce^ntinental drift inve)kes extreme migratie)n of ce)ntinents te) explain the 
fe)lding of certain ze)nes, althe)ugh it ele)e*s ne>t she)W why the ce>ntincuts 
should move. Daly has intre)duceel a moelification e)f the Wegener hypo¬ 
thesis, which may be teriiieel the landslide explanation. This simply me*an.s 
that the continents have been raiseel anel the ocean basins le)wereel due 
to contractie)!! e>f the earth’s crust fre)m coe)Iing. The elevateel pe)sitie)n 
of the continents then caused them to sliele toward the oceans anel to 
folel the sedimentary heels along the borelers. The essence of the theory 
lies in its recognitiejii of ce)mj)ressie)n as the chief cause e)f mountain 
building anel its eneleavor to proviele some explanation for compression. 
The Wegener hypothesis anel its various me)elifications, notably the idea 
as fir.st evolved by Taylor anel also by Suess, attemj>t to explain the 
localization oi' the arcuate belts e>f the me)untain ranges of the world, 
such as the great Alpine belt which extenels from the Pyrenees acre)ss 
southern Europe into the heart of Asia; as well as the almost uninter¬ 
rupted chain of mountain folds which be)rder the Pacific Ocean. 

Tension does not raise mountains but it does permit the collapse of 
segments of the earth’s crust. This results in faults and other disturbances, 
with the formation of blocks and folds. Such mountains, usually in the 
form of horsts and block mountains, are the remnants of larger portions 
of the earth’s cru.st previously elevated and then later disrupted. The 
height of blocks and horsts ab<)ve the sea is due not solely to local uplit/ 
but to regional uplift followed by local fracturing. 
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PHYvSIOClRAPHIC PKOMNCKS OF THE ITMTED STATES 


Those shown in black are complex mountain areas, namely 1. The Laurentian upland; 
2. New Englarul; 3. The older Appalachians; 12. The Northern Rockies; 13. The Southern 
Rockies; 17. The Pacific Ranges. 


COMPLEX MOUNTAINS DEFINED 


Complex mountains may be defined as those made up wholly of 
igneous rocks; of metamorphic rocks; of strongly disturbed sedimentary 
beds; or, as is often the case, of combinations of these. 

Igneous Areas. An example of a complex mountain area of igneous 
rocks is the Sierra Nevada block in the Yosemite region. A gray or almost 
white granite forms a large batholithic mass, out of which the present 
topography has been carved. The chief structural features are the joints 
which break up this mass into gigantic pieces. Half Dome in the Yosemite 
owes its flat face to one of these joints. The complex Sierra block contains 
many quartz veins bearing gold, the mother lodes of the famous placer 

deposits of 1849. 

Another complex mountain area is the Pikes Peak region of the 
southern Rocky Mountains. Many square miles consist of a pink granite 
which behaves as a homogeneous, uniform mass. The streams flow indis¬ 
criminately in all directions, for there appears to be little structural 

control. ^ 

The Idaho batholith in the northern Rockies, consisting in part of the 

Salmon River Mountains and the Coeur d’Alene Mountains, is largely 

granite. Parts of this region, like many parts of the southern Rocky 
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Alountains, are complicated hy iiitnisions which have* i!itro<hiced valiiahK* 
ores of silver, copper, lead, and gold. 

ISIetAMORPHIC Areas. An exainj)le of a complex nujuntain arc-a of 
me^amo^phic rock is the White ^Mountain Jtaiige in New Tlarnpshire. 
The rock is an andalusite schist with large veins of milky-white (piartz. 
The structure of the schist appartuitly exerts little control upon the 
topographic features. The larger “Notehes” may he <lue to the main 
joint system but the streams of the region are without any definite j>atti*rn 
or well-ordered system. 

jNIany other parts of Xew Kngland are regions of inetariKjrphic roc*ks, 
such as the Manluiftan Prong which extends into southern Xew York. 
Three types of rock, namely, a gneiss, a crystalline liinestcuie, and a 
schist, are intimately folded. There is a great contrast in the resistance of 
these rocks, the limestone being very weak and the others resistant. The 
limestone outcrops in long bands now eroded to form valleys, anrl giving 
therefore a <lecided trend to the features. 

A somewhat more complicated region including both igneous an<l 
iTietamorphic tyj>es, is represented by parts of the northern Rockies in 
iVlontana. The .Vnaconda Range, for example, within a distance of 10 to 
15 miles, comprises six different kinds of igneous rocks and several meta- 
morphics. The term crgstalline rock is used to embrace both of these types 
where closely intermingled. 

The illustrations on the following l>age depict this range viewed from 
the south. The rocks are granodiorities, strongly sheared. The topography 
is extremely rugged, the smaller valleys an<l ravines being controlle<l by 
the angular pattern of the many joints an<l shearing planes. The geological 
map shows the extent of the different igneous boflies. Their involved 
structural relations are shown in the cross section. The igneous rocks 
represented are all of deep-seated types, being diorites, granites, and 
granodiorites, in places merging toward gneisses. 

Stronoly Disturbed Sedimentary Areas. iVIore highly com¬ 
plicated are certain mountain regions largely of sedimentary rocks 
profoundly disturbe<l by folding and faulting. This is the character of 


much of the northern Rockies. Where the complications are not too great, 
the structure takes on an aspect of folded mountains, with pitching anti¬ 
clines and synclines. The part illustrated on page 057 is almost entirely 
lacking in plan. Even the fault systems intersect in a disconcerting man¬ 
ner, as indicated on the geological map. The faults are mainly normal 
faults and the region is broken into numerous small blocks, some less 
than a mile across. Few thrust faults appea" The sketch of some of the 
topography dejjicts the closely folded character of the sedimentary beds 
and shows the effect of two of the faults upon the topography. Little or no 
metamorphism has occurred in this area, the sedimentary beds being 
mostly limestones and shales. Igneous rocks are infrequent. 
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YOUNG COMPLEX MOUNTAINS 


No Acttjai^ Ex.vmples. First of all, it is probably correct, to say 
that no young complex mountains exist, that is, no complex mountains 
young in the first cycle of erosion. Nor is it likely that complex mountains 
have ever existed in the youthful stage. Tlie mere idea of complexity 
involves also the idea of a long period of growth by constructional forces, 
such as by folding, faulting, and thrusting, accomi)anied by vulcanisrn 
with intrusions of all sorts, d'his takes time and during this period of 
constructional growth the agencies of destruction are constantly at work. 
It is probable that the growth of conijilex mountains starts with a little 
fault here, a little warping there, followed by a long period of rest before 
the disturbances are resumed. i:)iiring the periods of rest, erosion wears 
away the initial form of the block or fohl l)efore there is another episotle 
of faulting or folding. And so it goes on, eacli incident of <lislocation 
followed by a time of wearing away, keeping the mass always in a stage 
of mature dissection. 

An Imaginary Example. However, for our i>urpose, in order 
better to visualize the structural aspects of a complex region and its 
drainage problems, let us assume an initial stage like the illustration 
on the opposite page. The regi<)n consists of two parts. At the left is a 
large domelike mountain mass due to the upwelling of a great batholith. 
Near the surface the molten magmas have intruded the overlying sedi¬ 
ments to form laccolithic bodies. Tliere are some extrusive flows. Deep 
beneath the grouml we may assume all sorts of disturbances with contact 

and dynamic metamorphism ami several periods of intrusions of magmas 
of varying character. 

T-he right-hand side of the picture represents a region of great over- 
thrusts, folding, an<I faulting, just the conditions likely to produce 
profound metamorphism of sedimentary structures at depth, with 
development of schist and gneiss, accompanied probably by a multi¬ 
tudinous array ot minor veins and tlikes. These deep-seated conditions 
we shall know nothing about until erosion exposes them during the 
niature stage of dissection. 

The Initial Drainage System. The streams which originate upon 
the forms illustrated are all consequent streams. Their courses have 
been determined by the initial slopes of the land. That they flow in all 
conceivable directions and are tributary to each other does not alter 
their consequent character. We may give them such designations as 
ongitudinal consequents, lateral consequents, radial consequents, etc., 
to indicate their positions and patterns, but many of them must remain 
Without definite designations. 
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MATURE COMPLEX MOUNTAINS 


No type of lan<Iscapc offers a greater variety of interesting detail 
than a maturely dissected complex mountain mass. Here we see <^\posed 
the core, the very roots of the mountains. '^Fhe various types of ro<*ks 
and structures all affect the topography, d'he streams are in almost 
perfect adjustment with these rocks and structures. The original con¬ 
sequent <lrainage has been gradually replaced by streams wlii<'h ar<‘ 
largely subsetpieiit. d'hat is to siiy, there have been numerous str<‘jim 
captures whereby the .sul)sequent drainage lines have grown at tiic 
expense of the earlier c<>nsecjuent pattern. 

Maturity is the time of greatest relief. Though much has !)een w<*rii 
away from the tops of tlie great uplifts, the streams have cut deep canyons 
and gorges. The courses of the master stre^ams are ajjt to follow tlu* 
original structural depressions or intermontane basins. Such streams, 
cutting down and discovering various types of rock from (jlacc to pla<-e, 
have alternating stretches showing young and mature characteristics. 
Gorges occur where the streams liave been sui)erpose<l upon resistant 
rocks; open valleys occur where the roc-ks are weak. 

The exposure of great granite batholiths, as in the left-Jian<l side 
of the illustration, results in mountain masses whose summits are rouiuled 
and full bodied, provided glaciation has not yet occurre<l. Erosion is 
accompanied by weathering, which may produce a deep soil. With 
favorable climatic conditions such an area may be forested to the sum¬ 
mit. On the other hand, some granite areas, beciiuse of the strong jointing 
of the rocks, may display much minor <letail in the form of benches, 
sharp cliffs, or walls, as well as a rectangular arrangement of the larger 
features. 

Regions of schist aiul gneiss are apt to be less full bodied than granite 
areas. They show a parallelism of features. There is a “grain" to the 
country. This is more noticeable as the region passes into old age because 
the features due to schistosity and bedding are small and are apt to be 
lost in the larger topographic aspects of the region during the mature 
stage. Schistose regions often display crags and pinnacles, and sharp 
divides, even when not glaciated. 


It is not possible to state whether granite or schist (or gneiss) areas 
show greater resistance to erosion. Some granite areas are notably weak. 
Especially in high mountain summits the granite disintegrates rapidly, 
much more so than does schist or gneiss, especially if these latter rocks 
contain abundant quartz. Generally these three crystalline rocks are 
more resistant than sedimentary rocks and therefore in complex moun¬ 
tain areas the dominant uplands and commanding peaks are usually 
composed of crystalline rocks. Nevertheless, the present height of 
existing maturely dissected complex mountain areas is in most cases 

due to recency of uplift rather than the resistance of the rocks which 
compose them. 
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OLD COMPLEX MOUNTAIN AREA. A PENEPLANE WITH MONADNOCKS MAINXY OP CRYSTALLINE ROCKS 















OLD rOMlM.KX MOUNTAINS 

A complex mountain mass reaches old a^e when it is rediie<*d tr^ a 
peneplanc. '^riiere is umlispute<l <‘\’id<‘ne<‘ I’rom virtually all parts <»f Ih*- 
world that rocks of tlu' most <liv<‘rs<* <'haraeter and varied slrnelnre ha\'<- 
heen worn clown to an almost le\'c‘l surface which, wlu'ii first formed, wiis 
close to the base-level of the streams of the region. 

/ Base-level. Actual base-level of a rej^ion is the level <d‘ the <K*ean 
or lake into which the rivers flow. If the region is neither uplifted nor 
depressed, this is the j>ermanent base-level of the region. 'I'here may, of 
course, be a temporary base-level of a region if the main ri\'er flows over 
a resistant mass of rock, but this ultimately gives way in favor <»f the 
permanent level of the lowest body of water into which the river flows. 

A peneplane is not strictly a level j)lane but must retain some slope 
if the streams on its surface are to continue to flow. Further discussion of 
peneplanes Continues on the next i>age. ^Meanwhile, let us note the 
general asjject of an old complex mountain area. 

It has a remarkably uniform surface In-veling all kinds of structures. 
Monachiocksy that is, residual remnants of the former mountain mass 
not completely eroded away, occur where there is unusually resistant 
rock. In old coinjjlex mountain areas granite bosses often fc^rm mo- 
nadnocks. Stone Mountain on the Piedmont I'pland near Atlanta, Cia., 
is a granite monadnock. So are Dartmoor and Kxinoor and other granite 
masses in the C'ornwall peninsula of southern Kngland. I*ikes l*eak is 
also a great granite monadnock range. Mount Monadnock, the type 
example, in southern New Hampshire, is made of schist—andalusite 
schist, a very firm and resistant rock. Of all rocks, cpiartzite jjrobably 
forms the most persistent inonadnocks. Many of the lulls and ranges 
in northern Wisconsin rising above the Ivaurentian peneplane are quart¬ 
zite knobs or ridges, such as Baraboo Ridge and Rib Hill. 

Some monadnocks owe their presence not so much to the resistance 
of the rocks which compose them as to their j>osition ah>ng the divides 
and at the headwaters of the different river systenis. Groups of mo¬ 
nadnocks are called anakas after the Unaka Mountains in the southern 
Appalachians. Linear monadnocks, due to projecting resistant beds, 
are called catoctins after IMount C'atoctin on the Piedmont in Virginia. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that practically all old complex 
mountains have been either rejuvenated or buried. This is true of most 
other constructional forms after reaching old age. Peneplanes produced 
in the present cycle of erosion are practically nonexistent. They have 
all been raised, and renewed erosion has set in; or they have been buried 
by submergence. This is, of course, to be expected when it is realized that 
the surface of the earth is in constant oscillation and that the slightest 
movements are recorded by lands lying close to sea level, as peneplanes 
are when first formed. 


A 
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PENEPLANES 

The literature of physiography abounds with references to peneplanes. 
There is also a considerable divergence of opinion as to their origin. It 
is admitted by most investigators that peneplanes may be formed 
subaerially by streams, or by marine planation, or by wind action under 
arid conditions. Some authorities restrict the term jpeneplane to surfaces 
developed only by stream action, but in this text it refers to an almost 
flat surface produced by destructive forces. 

The Terms Base-level, Peneplane, and Peneplain. The term 
base-level, mentioned on preceding pages, is applied to the level surface 
of the body of water into wliich the rivers of a region flow. It is the 
limit to which stream erosion can reduce the region. The term peneplane 
means an “ almost-plane ” surface and therefore represents varying 
degrees of reduction toward base-level. Base-level is the end limit of all 
peneplanes. When first introduced, “peneplane” was spelled “pene¬ 
plain.” It was later pointed out, however, that it was not intended to 
mean “almost a plain,” or region of horizontal structure, but rather 

“almost a plane,” that is, almost a flat surface. 

Wind erosion can theoretically develop a peneplane below the base- 
level of stream erosion. The term base-level, therefore, is relevant mainly 
with regard to streams inasmuch as their erosive activity is controlled 
by the body of water into which they flow. 

Most peneplanes which are now exposed to observation stand well 
above sea level. Indeed, many great mountain tracts show a decided 
accordance of summit levels. It has, therefore, occurred to some observers 
that this accordance may have been brought about while the mountains 
stood at their present altitude. This has been called peneplanation wMoiti 
base-leveling. Weathering of mountain summits above timber line is 
much more rapid than where the soil is held in place by vegetation. 
A peneplane surface, beveling high mountain areas, may therefore 
represent the approximate tree line either now or in the past. Objections 
to this idea are based largely on the fact that a tree line is rarely of 
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AN RSCAKI»MKXT 

IVoclucecl by the intersection of two penei>Ianes of tlie same age. 


uniform elevation over wide areas hut may vary several thousand feet 
in a few miles, <lepending upon slope and exposure. Another th<*ory 
for accordance of level involves the notion of erosion down to the almost 
level roof of an extensive hatholith. Still another observer j)oints out the 
fact that in regions of more or less uniform structure, where the streams 
are evenly s]>aced, there is a tendency for the divides to wear down to the 
same elevation. 

The distinctive aspects of j>eneplanes produced by streams, in contrast 
with those j)roduce<l by marine abrasion or by wind erosion, can })e 
deduced. Stream-eroded peneplanes will prol)ably reveal a fairly well- 
organized drainage pattern adjusted to the rock structure. The mo- 
nadnocks will be <lue to the presence of resistant rocks or to location near 
the divides. Marine planes of erosion may reveal various h'vels or marine 
benches, due to stages in the process of uplift. Aloniuliiocks will be steeper 
on the side exposed to wave action. '’Fhe location of inona<lii<.>cks may be 
related more to j>rotecte<l positi<jn than to resistance of rocks. Wiinl- 
eroded peneplanes will probably be less extensive than those formed by 
streams or waves and wouhl show varying levels in their clifferent parts, 
with no definite relation between the different levels. 

Peneplanes may become warped or tilted and beveled by a later 
peneplane, as in Fig. A. Intersecting peneplanes, thus formed, are calletl 
morvans, after the Morvan region of central France. The intersection 
between the fall-zone peneplane and the Piedmont j>enej>lane is a morvan. 
So also is the intersection of the pre-Triassic penei)Iane and the Schooley 
peneplane cast of the riu<lson Iliver north of New York City. .Vlong the 
Rocky Mountain front in Coloratlo the Rocky Mountain upland inter¬ 
sects sharply the pre-Paleozoic peneplane which slopes eastward beneath 
the plains. 

Another type of intersecting peneplanes is represented in Fig. B. 
'I wo peneplanes are shown with equal gradients toward the sea. One 
IS much longer than the other. Hence, at the line where the two pene¬ 
planes intersect, there is a shari> break, or scarp. This is one of the 
explanations for the Rlue Ridge escarpment. 
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OLD, BURIED, AND RESURRE(’TED, C'OMPI^EX MOUNTAINS 

A complex mountain region, after reaching old age, may he deprtwiseil 

beneath the sea and buried, or it may be elevated an.l rejuvenated, or 

it may go through both these exjierienees, being buried first anil resur- 
reeled later. 

The constant, though sliglit, inovernents of the earth’s crust are 
recorded most clearly by laiuls standing near sea level. Many peneplanes 
have become submerged and covered with marine deposits. Whether 
the ocean has aided in the peneplanation is difficult to say. Hut most 
coastal-plain deposits attest a constant unrest by the many discon- 
formities which interrupt the continuous succession Of beds. 

figure .1 represents an old mountain area just before submergence. 

It is probably not a single continuous plane, as rei>re.sented, but rather 

a number of facets intersecting each other at slight angles, eacli facet or 

plane representing the work of a more or less distinct river system all 

haAung a somewhat dtuidritic pattern. In B the region has been submerged 

and buried. Some of the monadnocks project to form islandlike hills 
called mendips. 

In the next stage {('), uplift or warjiing has occurred aiul erosion 
has stripped off some of the coastal-plain cover. The peneplane is being 
resurrected and the monadnocks exhumed. Outliem of the coastal plain 

remain on the stripped belt and inliers of the oldland show along the stream 
courses within the coastal plain. 

In Fig. D the original peneplane has been tilted .seaward and thus 
rejuvenated. The larger streams have widened their valleys to produce 
a lower peneplane; the smaller streams are still young; the upper pene¬ 
plane IS passing from youth to maturity of dissection. The region is 
m late youth, or early maturity, in the second cycle of development, 
ihe expression n -j- 1 cycle, instead of second cycle, may be used. 

n stands for “any number” because it is not known how many cycles 
preceded the present one. 

In the final stage (Fig. E) the region has again been rai.sed; the 
previous cycle has in that manner been interrupted. The lower peneplane 
has been rejuvenated. The region may be described as mature in the 
third cycle of erosion or, better, as mature in the n <2. cycle. 

In maturely dissected complex mountain regions the pre.sence of a 
rock bench along the valley walls always suggests a partial peneplane, 
interring a previous uncompleted cycle of erosion. In plateaus, how- 
ever, rock benches due to differential erosion on horizontal beds cannot 
readily be distinguished from partial peneplanation. Therefore in regions 
o horizontal structure it is necessary to guard against ascribing hori¬ 
zontal benches to partial peneplanation such as may be assumed in 
regions of complex structures. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 


The influence of complex mountains upon human affairs may be 
considered largely from two standpoints: (a) the natural mineral re¬ 
sources of such regions; and (h) the topographic influences. 

Minkual Rksoukces. Most of the metallic mineral wealth of the 
world occurs in complex mountains, usually in connection with intrusions. 
This includes the great iron deposits in northern Sweden and Brazil, 
the magnetite mines of the Adirondacks, and the historically interesting 
ores of the highlands of the Hudson River and New Jersey. It does not 
include the so-called Clinton ores of the eastern states nor the hematite 
deposits of Minnesota, both of which occur in sedimentary strata, albeit 
under complex conditions. Practically all the deposits of gold, silver, 
platinum, and nickel, occur in veins in crystalline rocks under complex 
structural conditions. Witness the central core of the Black Hills as 
an important mining district, whereas mining has no importance whatever 
in the surrounding sedimentary areas. The great mineral wealth of Colo¬ 
rado, as at Cripple Creek and also in the Silverton and Ouray regions, 
is in the complex core of the southern Rockies. Outstanding is Butte, 
Mont., in one of the most complicated mountain regions with which 
the miner has ever contended. Copper, gold, and other metals are mined 
there. The Coeur d’xVlene section of I<laho is another famous mineral 
locality in a region of rugged crystalline rocks with silver, lead, and gold 
as its chief output. 


In (rermany the Erzgebirge, or Ore Mountains, constitute a part 
of the complex massive of Bohemia. In England the important tin mines 
were in Cornwall, one of the few parts of that country built of complex 
rocks. 

Spain and Mexico, both rich in metallic minerals, are also regions of 
highly involved structure. 

The chief metallic minerals not always associated with complex 
rocks are lead and zinc, and occasionally iron which may be found in 
sedimentary beds and often in nonmountainous regions. For example, 
there are the lead and zinc districts of southwestern Wisconsin and around 
Joplin, Mo. 

Nonmetallic minerals, such as coal, and also oil are rarely associate<l 
with regions of complex structure. However, granite, marble, and slate 
are common products of complex regions. The granite quarries of Quincy, 
Mass., and Barre, Vt., are only two examples of the many located in 
the complicated New Englantl area. Similarly the granite quarries 
of Tennessee are situated in the eastern part of that state in the province 
of the Older Appalachians. 

Marble and slate, both products of dynamic metamorphism, occur 
in regions where the rocks have been much disturbed, as in Vermont and 
also in Wales. 
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It is clear that the vast majority of tlie mining camps of the world 
are in complex mountain areas, with tlie outstanding exception of coal 
and some other nonraetallic products. 

Topographic C onsiderations. Complex mountains are rarely 
regions of important agricultural development, especially in maturely 
dissected regions with a high degree of relief. Exceiitioiis are found in the 
tropics, as in Puerto Rico, Central America, and Brazil, where coffee 
plantations extend to the very summits and where the steep mountain 
sides are u.se*d for the cultivation of tohaeeo. \ alley.s in complex moun¬ 
tains which have reached maturity and have developed some extent of 
flat valley floor may attract some measure of population, as in the moun¬ 
tains of western Montana, in the Missoula <listrict, or in New England, 
as along the Winooski River in northern Vermont. But this is unu.sual. 
The river valleys in maturely di.s.sected complex mountain regions are 
commonly young gorges or canyons, along which even roads and railroads 
are built with difficulty. Consider the engineering feats required to build 
highways and railroads acro.ss the Colorado Rockies or the Storm King 
Highway through the Highlands of the Huclson. 

The pattern of the river .systems in complex mountain areas is usually 
dendritic. Occasionally in regions of strongly metarnorphic rocks, as in 
Vermont, We.stche.ster County, New York, Brittany, or the Slate Moun¬ 
tains of Germany, the mountains and valleys are arranged in belts and 
there is a grain to the topograjihy. Here tlie railroads and roads 
invariably follow the stream valleys; but where no well-defined regularity 
occurs, the roads are apt to pass over the divides from one valley to 
another, as in the Rocky Mountain Upland in Colorado. 

Old complex mountains, rejuvenated but not too deeply dissected, 
given proper climatic conditions, may have good agricultural possi¬ 
bilities. Phis is true of the Piedmont I plane! of Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Here it is the upland peneplane level, rather than the valleys, which is 
the populous part of the country. The deep soil e.xtends sometimes 
50 feet to bedrock on the upland, but in the valleys it has been stripped 
away by erosion and the unweathered rock is exposed. Some of these 
facts may suggest the undesirability of trying to utilize the steep 
slopes of mountain areas for agricultural purposes. 

In rnany parts of Europe the complex mountain masses are so char¬ 
acteristically timbered that the name of the mountain range is identical 
with that of the fore.st, as for example, the Schwarzwald, or Black Forest; 
the Thuringerwald; and the Bcilimerwald, or Bohemian Forest. These 
names all refer to the mountains as topographic features. Indeed, in 
some cases the term wood.s or forext is still used for rugged tracts of 
country^ from which the forest has long since been stripped off. Some 
o the “forests” of Scotland are now only upland heaths and, as men¬ 
tioned in certain English dictionaries, “there are forests in England 
Without a stick of timber upon them.” 
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UKC’ I AXCa LAR I)RAIXA(;K PATTKRX ni'K TO JOIXTIXG; OLD COMPLEX 

MOl XTAIXS OP SOI THKRX SWKDKX 
Sweden; ( slicel, X’o. 41 (1 : 

MAPS ILLI STRATIXC; ('OMPLKX MOI NTAIXS 

ATaturt'ly <lissoc*t(‘<i roiiipicx iiioiintiiiiis <)f rnediiiin toxtiirc are 
rt'pr<‘sent<Hl on tiu' ('asfoy Idafio^ shet-t. -Vs this map floes not clearly 
suggest hy iijiland remnants an earlier erosion cycle, the region may be 
eonsidercfl mature in its first cycle. I'he (’otree^ A\ ('ar,-S, Car,^ and 
Tujinuja^ Cdlif.y maps both flepiet a complex mountain area maturely 
dissected by young valleys which have a distinct dendritic pattern. 
'I'he Gorfiatii^ S. II.y area is mature and coarse textured. The Opelikoy 
Ala.-Ga.y region is a maturely flisseeted complex mountain area in its 
sceoiul (or, betti'r, // -f- 1) cycle of development, as it flisplays a well- 
defined upland peneidane. A maturely <lissecte<l j>eneplane is also clearly 
shown on the Derhify i'onn.y sheet. iVIaturely dissected peneplanes with 
rnonadnoeks are representcfl by the AilantUy Ga.y \\ edoweCy Ahi--G(i.y 
Gastonidy -V. fV/r., Kid<hs MountdinSy N. fV/r.-X. ('dr., IVausdUy and 

H^orce.s'fer and Dedfiditi, J/f/A’.s*., sheets. 

The Ildwleijy Mdss.-Vt.y region may be taken as an example of a 
I)eneplane su>)maturely flissected by young streams in deep canyons, 
whereas the H'e,st Ghe.ster, Pd.-Del., region is a siibraaturely flissected 

T)eneplane of slight relief. 
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maturely dissected complex MOrXTAIX AREA OE MOUXT DESERT 

ISLAND, MAINE, SHOWING SOME STRLC'TCR.\L I’OXTROL 
United States; Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, N'o. 103 ( 1 : 80 , 000 ). 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What stream patterns are characteristic of complex mountains? 

2. How would you distinguish, on a topographic map, a granite region from a schist 
region ? 

3. How would you account for depression contours in a region of crystalline rocks? 

4. How is strong jointing made evident on a topographic map? 

5. Oo complex mountains usually have a coarse- , medium- , or fine-textured topography? 

6. W^ hat mineral resources are often found in complex mountains? Does the age of a com¬ 
plex mountain region influence its mineral resources? That is to say, do old complex 
mountains have mineral resources materially different from young complex mountains? 

7. I’nder what conditions are complex mountains, even in the mature stage, very deeply 
covered with soil? 

8. AVhat is laterite? 

9. Are earthquakes more frequent in granite regions than in sedimentary regions, or is 
there no connection? 

10. To what kinds of rocks are monadnocks in complex mountain regions likely to be due? 

11. Do the minor structures in complex mountain regions suggest in any way the major 
structures of the region? 

12. ('an a block mountain or a dome mountain be also a complex mountain? 

13. How do you account for the presence of coal near Worcester, Mass., and in Rhode 
Isliind within the complex mountain area of New England? 

14. How would you distinguish, on a topographic map an old complex mountain region (a 
peneplane) from a plain of sedimentary rocks? 

15. W'hy are the many lakes with two outlets in Canada used as evidence that the Lauren- 
tian peneplane has undergone recent warping? 

l(i. Name several theories to account for peneplanation witliout base-leveling. 

17. W'liy do English geologists largely favor the idea of marine peneplanation whereas Amer¬ 
ican students support the idea of subaerial peneplanation by streams and weathering? 

18. List all the sketches and pictures in this book which illustrate peneplanes. ('riticize the 
first diagram on page 130. Is this region young in the first cycle? 

19. Can peneplanation be accomplished by glaciation? Is there any evidence that this has 

ever happened? 

20. How would you account for the flat-topped benches or alps just above tree line in the 
Presidential Range of the W’hite Mountains of New Hampshire? 

21. Do you think it is misleading to call New York City an old mountain region? 

22. Draw an imaginary geological section to show every conceivable kind of complex 
geological structure. 

23. What kind of rocks do you think makes up the region shown on page 643? 

TOPICS FOR INVESTICiATIOX 

1. Theories for the origin of continents and ocean basins. 

2. The theory of isostasy (see Wooldridge). 

3. The origin of mountain ranges (see Daly). 

4. The theory of continental drift (see Daly). 

5. The landslide theory of mountain origin (see Daly). 

6. The mineral localities of the United States in complex mountains 
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VOLC ANOES 


Synopsis. Volcanic forms, like other land forms, pass tlirough 
a series of erosional stages from youth to old age. The upward growth of a 
volcano hy eruptions, from a small cinder cone to a gn^at mountain, 
should not he considered as part of the cycle of development from youth 
to maturity. During all of this time the volcano is young, if it has not 
been changed by erosion. 


Volcanic forms differ from other land forms in that the initial shapes 
are more varied and are more npt to be unaltered by destructive forces. 
1 his is because volcanic forms, cones, craters, calderas, aiul lava flows 
develop with such rapidity that erosion does not affect them during the 
process of growth. Other land forms, like mountains i)roduced by fohling, 
warping, and faulting, are raised so slowly tliat almost from the outset 
a mature stage ot erosion is attained. The initial stage of volcanic forms 
is therefore commonly met with, but tor some of the other constructional 
types it is unknown. 


Volcanic forms differ also from other constructional types in that 
the forces of growth are paroxysmal. There are frequent interruptions 
to the orderly progress ot the erosion cycle. A volciino which is mature 
as a result of stream dissection may again become young because of new 
volcanic outbursts. Another complication is that the constructive agencies 
ot volcanism are sometimes destructive in their violence, as when the 
top of a volcano is blown off. Phe resulting calderas and associated 
deposits should l)e treated as constructional forms, due to essentially 
constructive agencies. It is clear, theretore, that a study of volcanoes 
demands the recognition and classification of all the various initial forms, 
on the one hand, and of all the various erosional forms, on the other hand. 

The initial forms range from small cinder cones, with minor lava 
flows exuded from their bases, to large compound volcanoes, with multiple 
peaks, the whole mass built up of many alternating layers of ash deposits 
and lava flows. There are, also, complex volcanoes consisting of peaks 
erected inside calderas which represent the wrecks of earlier mountains. 


Successive mountains are thus built upon the same site, the remnants 

of the earlier ones still persisting. The gra<lations from lava flows to 

lava domes and volcanic peaks depend upon the degree of violence 
involved in the eruption. 

The erosional forms of volcanoes are best developed in extinct vol¬ 
canoes of large size. ^laturity is attained when streams and glaciers 

have carved canyons on their flanks and have completely destroyed the 
initial form. 

Further erosion exposes the congealed core. Only a volcanic neck or 
plug then remains, with perhaps some of the radiating dikes also stripped 
of their weaker surrounding rocks. This is the stage of old age. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VOLCANIC FOJLMS 

Land forms resulting from volcanic activity may be listed in two 

categories: those due mainly to explosive action, and those due to the 

quiet emission of lava. Each member of the.se two types rnav be consi.lered 

in Its youth. Its maturity, aii.l its ol.l age as it is changed, through the 

cycle of development, by erosive agents. .\.s in most fields of natural 

science, there are transitional or composite forms. The.se forms embody 

the characteristics of both the ex,,losive and the quiet type of volcanic 
activity. 

Forms Due to Explosub Eruptions. The explosive types are 
represented by tuff or cinder cones. Composite cones result from the com¬ 
bined effect of e.xplosions ami quiet flows and constitute the great vol¬ 
canoes of the world. There is great variety of size, form, and ilistribution 
of cones with relation to each other. .Idrentire or parasitic cones niav 
occupy the flanks of large cones. Simi.le cones usually exhibit a simple 
crater or e^-plo.s,on crater, but this may become a breached crater when 
broken through by a lava flow. Explosions at intervals ami of diminishing 
itensity may produce a series of nested craters. Colcanic bomh.s, lava 
Jlo^s, mnd flows, and a.sh deposits are commonly associate.! with young 
VO came cones. I nusually violent explosions may completely wreck a 

volcano leaving a caldera, much larger than a normal crater. New cones 
may m turn develop within the caldera. 

Maturely dis.sected cones are usually Extinct cones. Many of the great 

It ToZ ° I ' s-"- 

are so greatly worn down as to expose their internal structure often 

exhibiting radiating dikes. wlol, oitcn 

as to^"^ i"" completely destroyed 

^ to exhibit no longer their conical form. They have been reduced to 

thr Quiet Eruption.s. Quiet eruptions, taking place 

lava tongues. Ihe founderir.g or sinking in of part of the lava surface 

lava-capped mesal. ^^e left standing to form buttes and 



YOUNG VOLCANOES. CINDER CONES 


The initial stages in the growth of cinder cones have frequently been 
witnessed by man. Activity starts usually with the cmissi{)n of gas from 
a fissure on the surface of the ground accompanied occasionally by earth¬ 
quakes. Sand and particles of rock are thrown out and assume a form 
something like an ant hill, at first only a few inches in height. The gases 
may be incandescent and be visible at night. There is no molten rock. 
The stones and sand thrown up may be simply fragments torn from the 
walls of the fissure and may consist of limestone or shale or any other 
type of country rock. This material is termed cinders or ash even though 
it may not be of igneous origin. 

The rapidity of growth may be such that in the course of a week a 
cone 400 feet or more in height is built, as occurred in Italy just west of 
Naples where Monte Nuovo came into being September 29, 1538. 

Most cinder cones slope away from the crater at angles of 26 to 30 . 
As the cones are macle up of loose and porous material, erosion does not 
alter their outline and they remain fresh for centuries. The craters of 
such cones are usually deep, going down almost to the base of the volcano 
itself. A cone 400 to 500 feet high would have a base about 2,000 to 2,500 

feet in diameter. 

It is not unusual for several cones to arise along one fissure- In Mexico 
on September 28, 1759, a fissure appeared on a level plain, 2,000 feet 
above sea level in the midst of sugar fields and 35 miles distant from any 
volcano. Rocks were thrown to a great height and built up six coni^I 
hills on the line of the chasm, the smallest being 300 feet high, and the 
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largest, called Jorullo^ feet above the plain. For several preceding 

months there were earthquakes and subterranean rumbling. Unlike 
IVIonte Nuovo, there were also streams of lava ]>oured out from the flanks 
of Jorullo, continuing for half a year. Twenty years later the lava was 
still hot enough, below the surface, to light a cigar. 

Another examjjle of a cone whose growth was observed from the 
very beginning is Mount Izalco in San Salvador which started in 1770 
as a small orifice on a tract of cultivated ground. It is now 3,000 feet high. 
In 1871 the volcano of Uamiguin started from a fissure in a level plain 
on one of the small islands north of Luzon in the Philippines. It continued 
active for four years and attained a height of 1,800 feet. 

In cross section a cinder cone is made up of layers of loose fragments, 
the larger pieces being near the crater. The bedding planes slope away 
from the crater and also toward the crater along their inner edges. The 
crater is maintained by the violence of the gaseous outbursts and rarely 
becomes filled up until lava rises into it from beneath. If lava finds its 
way up into the cone, it usually breaks through the loose layers that 
make up the cone and emerges near the base or along the flank of the 
cone rather than at the summit. Occasionally breached craters are formed 
when the lava breaks through the rim. 


Cinder cones have been known to form beneath the sea and in a few 
instances to rise above sea level, where they are soon destroyed by the 
waves. Sabrina Island in the Azores and Graham Island near Sicily, 
as well as occurrences in the Bogoslof Islands off of Alaska and in the 
South Seas, are the results of submarine activity. 




YOUNG VOLCANOES. LAVA FLOWS, COMPOSITE CONES. 

VOLCANIC PLUGS, ETC. 


Lava flows alone do not build up high volcanic peaks. They are only 
incidental to the development of cinder cones, and many cinder cones do 
not exhibit this phenomenon. 

The lava emitted by cinder cones or even by large volcanoes is rarely 
enough to cover much country. The great lava fields of the world, like 
those of the Columbia Plateau and of the Dekkan, have resulted from 
Assure eruptions. Small tongues of lava break through the sides of cinder 
cones and volcanoes and And their way down valleys, blocking them to 
form lakes. River systems are displaced and new streams develop on 
each side of a lava flow, between it and the valley wall. 

A large volcano of the composite type is built up by the combined 
effect of violent gaseous outbursts with the accumulation of cinders and 
ash, and numerous individual lava flows, most of which occupy only a 
small part of the side of the cone. The lava beds of most volcanic areas, 
even at a distance from the volcanoes, are separated from the overlying 
ones by layers of ash and occasionally by lake deposits. Small cinder 
cones sometimes hurl forth large projectilelike masses of viscous lava 
which are known as volcanic bombs. They are usually spiral or spindle 
shaped and sometimes accumulate in large numbers at the foot of the 
cone. Finer and more molten material may be shot to a greater height 
and, cooling rapidly, form drops, beads, and fllaments, called Pelees 

hair. ^ . 

The sequence of diagrams on pages 664—670 follows illustrations by 

W. M. Davis. 
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The surface of most lava flows is extremely rough, as it consists of 
the congealed surface of the flow which has later been broken into blocks 
and rolled in with the more fluid material beneath. The front of the lava 
flow is usually steep and jagged, standing about as high as a house, and 
may be almost unscalable, here the molten lava runs out from beneath 
a congealed crust, a natural }>ridge or tunnel results. Tava surfaces 

which have a ropy aspect are called pahoehoe and, when such surfaces 
are caused to bulge up with many fractures and with a bread-crust 
appearance, the resulting hump or hill is called a tumulus. 

In rare instances during the growth of a volcano the core or neck 
becomes a solid or highly viscous mass and is pushed out bodily like a 
great piston by the tremendous pressure beneath. Such a feature is called 
a plug or spine. The growth of a spintf was actually observed during the 
eruption of INIount Pelee on the island of IVIartinique in the West Indies. 
It began in October, 190^2, an<l reached its maximum elevation in seven 
months. It attained a height of 700 to 1,000 feet above the crater and 
retained the form of the tube in which it had solidified. After that it 
slowly crurnbl ed away under the influence of the atmosphere and its 
own weight an<I from the explosion of gases beneath it. 

It is rare that volcanoes grow so rapidly and so viniforrnly as to 
develop a perfect cone without showing any effects of erosion Cones 
like Vesuvius, Fujiyama, ami Mayon in the Philippines, although several 
thousand feet m height, are young cones. They show little effect of stream 
or glacial erosion. Most of the great v'olcanoes of the world, and especially 
those which are extinct, are moderately dissected and have reached a sub- 
mature or even a mature stage of development. 
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MATURE VOLCANOES 


Xhe great volcanoes of tlie work!, built up slowly through many 
years by both violent eruptions and the (piiet outpouring of numerous 
lava flows from their flanks, have most of them been much altered by 


streams an<l glaciers. They are mature not because they have reached 
maximum proportions but because they are ilissected an<l have lost their 


fresh conical form. 


Many large volcanoes support, on their lower slopes, smaller cones, 
called parasitic, lateral, or adventive cones. These may actually develop 
to so great a size as to vie with the major cone in importance, as Shastina 


does on the side of Alount Shasta. 

During the process of growth, great canyons formed on the slopes of 
large volcanoes may become fillefl with later flow's. Glacial troughs may 
form and these in turn be occupied by lava streams. Ash and fragmental 
material representing periods of violence may be interbedded w'ith the 


lava layers. 

Some large volcanoes, as well as many cin<ler cones, are not sym¬ 
metrical but elongated in one direction owing to the prevailing wind 
movement. Darge volcanoes, too, may lie along some great fissure or line 
of faulting. The volcanoes of central France, the volcanoes of Iceland, 
and the chain of great peaks in Nicaragua show' a linear arrangement. 

During the eruptions of a large volcano, tremendous pressures are 
exerted and these develop radial cracks in the cone which are filled with 
lava to form dikes. These later appear in relief as the volcano is worn 
down. In the Spanish Peaks in southern Colorado there have been several 
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periods of dike formation, different types of lava liaving been intruded 
in eacli case. 


I.arge volcanoes do not grow at a uniform rate throughout their whole 
career but show cycles of activity. Vesuvius, the most carefully studied 
volcano in the world, has, since recorded history, exhibited several major 
outbursts separated by times of quiescence. During the quiet periods 
there are slight emissions of gas and frequent extrusions of lava. During 
the great eruptions, as in 187i2 and 1900, the crater became much enlarged 
and at times the entire head of the volcano was blown off and a new 


cinder cone developed in the crater thus formed. A series of craters, 
one within the other, called nested craters, is sometimes met with among 
young cinder cones. 


Accompanying the great eruptions of volcanoes are copious floods 
of mud from the condensed vapor and ash. This mud flows rapidly down 
the sides of the cone because it docs not congeal upon cooling and, when 
it inundates farms and villages, causes much damage. Floods also occur 
from the smhlen melting of extensive fields of snow on the mountain 
svimmits when hot gases are emitted and sweep down the slopes. These 
produce violent erosive effects in a short time. 


Some of the largest mountains in the world are of volcanic origin 
and rise 10,000 to 15,000 feet above their bases. A region of this char¬ 
acter, when dissected to a mature stage, is one of extreme topographic 
complexity. The original volcanic forms may be completely disguised 
by the numerous canyons which have been formed and only by noting 
the attitude of the ash deposits and lava beds in the canyon walls can the 
original location of the various volcanic centers be determined. 
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OLD V(JLCANOES. VOLCANIC NECKS. DIKES 


The late stages in the dissection of a volcanic area are typified by 
volcanic necks ainl l)y wail-like dikes rising above a generally fiat country. 
Slightly earlier stages reveal the mrlial plan of the volcanoes’ spurs. 
The earlier radial drainage pattern still persists but in time even this 
disappears and only tlie central cores of the volcanoes remain. 

Voi^CANic Nkcks. a large volcanic neck may rise 2,000 feet or 
more above the surrounding country and usually appears to be standing 
on a perlestal of luuivolcanic rocks. It is evident that these formations 
at the base liave been protected from erosion by the resistant mass 
which surmounts them, for elsewhere they may be completely removed. 
In any given region, as in the INIount Taylor district of New Mexico, 
the various volcanic necks rise to different heights and their bases stand 
at various altitudes, indicating clearly that they have no connection 
with each other as wouhl be the case if they were once parts of a lava 

flow. 

Tlie diameter of a volcanic neck may be as much as 1,000 to 2,000 feet, 
the general form of the neck being cylindrical. 

Most volcanic necks show vertical columnar structure in the upper 
part, which at the base curves outward toward the enclosing walls. 
This is the result of cooling, the joints forming approximately at right 
angles to the cooling surface. Near the top of the neck the cooling surface 
was at the crater, hence the vertical joints, but at the base of the neck 
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the enclosing walls constituted the cooling plane, and there the radial 
structure developed. The famous Devil’s Tower of the Black Hills 
region shows this phenomenon. If volcanic necks occur in a region of 
horizontal sedimentary strata, the sedimentary beds show little dis¬ 
turbance due to volcanism because the neck was not pushed up suddenly 
in its present size but was formed by the gradual enlargement of a small 
fissure. 

Dikes. The presence of wall-like dikes indicates that much of the 
enclosing rock has been worn away, and that the dikes remain because 
of their greater resistance. Narrow dikes, no matter how great the 
durability of the rock, rarely produce any topographic effect, whereas 
thick dikes are almost certain to. 

The Spanish Peaks district of Colorado is famous for its system of 
dikes which have been revealed by erosion. The dikes are from 2 to 
100 feet or more in thickness and dip steeply, first one way and then 
the other. They rise as smooth wall-like masses 50 to over 100 feet 
in height and extend from a few hundred yards to 10 or 15 miles across 
the country. Frequently they intersect each other. The dikes are most 
abundant at lower levels and it appears that they rarely have pene¬ 
trated into the upper strata. 

There are two distinct sets of dikes in this region, one radiating from 
West Spanish Peak. The other set radiates from some much more remote 
point and the dikes in this set are therefore almost parallel with each 
other. Naturally they intersect those of the first group. 
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WRi:CKEI> VOLCANOES. CALDERAS AND 

NESTED CALDERAS 


A 


iVIany volcanoes, after attaining lar^^e size by numerous small violent 
outbursts aiul quiet lava outpourings, are more or less destroyed by an 
explosion of unusual vigor. In some instances, only the summit is torn 
away but in other cases the violence of the eruf)tion blows off most of the 
volcano. The resulting depression is a caldera. It is much larger than 
a crater for its diameter is several times as great as the neck or core of 
the volcano. A caldera may be several miles across, but most craters are 
less than 1,000 feet in diameter and rarely more than 1,000 feet deep. 
When first formetl, craters may be fissurelike but the relatively small 
amount of explosive gases which come to the surface tend to find the 
single weakest means of exit. This becomes enlarged to form the nt'ck 
of the volcano. The craters of cinder cones have the same slope on the 
inside and outside, about ‘25 to 30°, this being the angle of rest of tufFaee- 
ous material. Rut calderas, because they are formed by much more 
violent eruptions, have steeper slopes on the insifle, this slope being due 
not to the settling down of fragmental debris but to the disruption of the 
beds of lava and tuff which constitute the volcano. A vast amount of fine 
material is deposited up to a distance of several miles from a volcano 


which has been blown to pieces. 

Resumption of volcanic activity within a caldera results in new 
cinder cones and in time there arises another large volcano which may 
































equal or exceed tlie original one in size. Successive destructive exjdosions 
may pro<luce several nested calderas, one within the other. 

The inside of a caldera provities a cross section of the structure of 
the volcano and reveals the stages in its growth. The transverse view 
thus provided shows that lava flows fill valleys which radiated from the 


center of the volcano an<I extended down its flanks. Some lava flows 
now fill glaciated valleys like those on the sides of Mount Mazama which 
occupied the site ol Crater Take. Other valleys now filled witli lava were 
not glaciated prior to the lava flows. 

Dikes also show in the walls of wrecked volcanoes, and there are 
numerous irregular intrusions and veins which serve to bind the uncon¬ 
solidated material into a substantial mass. 

The calderas produced by the decapitation of large volcanoes are 
quite different in origin from those which contain the lava lakes in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The former are due to explosion; and the Matter are 
due to cngulfment. It has been suggested that Crater Lake occupies a 
depression caused by the foundering or engulfment of a large volcano 
but this belief seems to be quite untenable. 


Among the well-known examples of volcanoes which have been 
destroyed by prodigious explosions in historic time are Krakatoa in the 
Dutch East Indies in 1883, Mount Katmai in Alaska in 1912, Bandai- 
San in Japan in 1888, and Vesuvius in a.d. 79. 
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YOUNG LAVA DOMES. NOT DISSECTED 

YOUNG UAVA DOMES 


The quiet type of volcano built up by innumerable lava flows is 
represented by the lava domes of Hawaii and some other Pacific Islands. 
Parts of the Columbia Plateau exhibit similar forms. Domes of this 
type in the Hawaiian Islands attain elevations of 13,000 feet. They extend 
over great areas, usually elliptical in plan and having diameters of 50 
to 70 miles. The slope of the surface of these domes is about 5® near the 
summit and even less near the periphery. Hising from the ocean floor 
which is 10,000 feet deep, these domes may have actual elevations 
approximately 30,000 feet and diameters of 100 miles or more. As the 
name implies, they are merely domes, and in no respect do they resemble 

the volcanic cones already <lescribed. 

Usually at the summit of lava domes there is a large depression or 
volcanic sink, bounded by steep inward-facing cliffs. This sink is actually 
formed by the collapse of part of the dome and the engulfment of the 
rock. It may be 2 to 3 miles across and 1,000 feet deep in its lowest part. 
Somewhere on the floor of the sink, which is made up of different levels, 
a boiling cauldron of lava is exposed, if the volcano is still active. This 
level of the lava rises and falls and sometimes the lava breaks through 
the rim of the cauldron and flows down the outside of the dome. More 
often the lava emerges from a fissure on the flank of the dome and flows 
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vorxc; lava domes, slkjhtly dissected 


away in a narrow stream, usually for many miles because of its excep¬ 
tionally fluid condition. 

In area the lava flows may cover 10 to *20 square miles. The whole 
great dome is built up of a network of lava streams. Two types of lava 
are recognize<l. The pahoehocy which is most common, has a satiny or 
smooth, shining surface, which is also hummocky or billowy. After the 
surface has congealed, the molten lava beneath may continue to flow 
out and leave a bridge or tunnel lined with pendants of dripping lava, 
resembling stalactites. 

Aa is rough broken lava from a few inches to a thousand feet in size, 
piled up in a chaotic mass. It is formed by the breaking up and pushing 
along of the solidified lav^a by the molten stream beneath. 

All of these lavas are basic and contain very little gas. N^evertheless, 
most lava domes show some evidence of explosive activity in the form 
of small cinde-r cones, either within the caldera (or crater, as it is usually 
called) or on the side of the dome. These sometimes have a linear arrange¬ 
ment as if placed along a fault or fissure. 

Where gases sputter out through the side of the dome, a spatter or 
driblet cone may be built up 10 to 12 feet above the ground. 

Small swellings or domical hills which rise above the floor of the lava 
sinks, because of pressure beneath, are called tumuli. 








MATniKT.Y DISSKC’TEl) LAVA DOMES 

MATITREIA^ DISSECTED AND OLD EAVA DOMES 


Young lava domes are drained hy numerous small radiating, inter¬ 
mittent, evenly spaced streams. With the cessation f)f lava eruptions 
the streams cut deep shar|)-\valled valleys into the upland. Between 
the gorges are broad flat interfluves. 

IVIaturk Ea\'A Domks. The growth of the stream systems is accom¬ 
plished by hearlward erosion. Sapping along the less resistant lava beds 
causes the unsupported masses above the weak beds to break off in 
landsli<les. The more resistant flows an<l sills form sheer cliffs many 
hundrefls of feet high. The heads t)f the canyons are huge amphitheaters 
1,000 to 3,000 feet high. Hundreds of streams tumbling from the plateau 
summits deeply furrow tlie walls of the amphitheaters and the upper 
portions of the canyons. 

In time the interfluves become steep, sharply serrated ridges and the 
valleys may become wide and flat floored and covered with alluvium. 

The stage of erosion may vary greatly on the two sides of a dome if 
there is a difference in rainfall, as in Hawaii. The rainy windward side 
may reach an advanced stage of dissection and acquire a very rugged 
appearance, while the leeward side retains its smooth domelike outline. 
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OLD L\y\ DOMKS 

The waves are also effective a^^ents of <lestruction. The margin of 

tlie dome is cut hack and a wave-cut idatform is formed, bordered by a 

sea cliff. 1 ilting and u]>Iift of the entire dome may bring the wave-cut 
bench above sea level. 

In some cases faulting on a large scale occurs not only in the vicinity 
of the central caldera, but the whole dome may be transected. Half of 
it may actually founder beneath the sea, leaving a fault scarp of mag¬ 
nificent proportions, in some instances 3,000 to 4,000 feet in height. 

Streams reaching the coast may cascade over scarps thus formed, 
as well as over the scarps produced b 3 ^ wave erosion. 

The cra.ter, or caldera, at the summit of the dome becomes obscured 

by the disintegration of its steep walls, and under suitable conditions 
it may sujjport a heavy growth of forest. 

Old Tava Domks. In old age, lava domes are reduced to volcanic 
st^acks and finally to submarine banks. These latest stages are largely 
the work of wave action, the streams having dwindled greatly in size 
with the reduced rainfall that comes from reduced elevation. One of the 
largest stacks remaining in the Hawaiian Islands is mile long, mile 
Wide, and almost 900 feet high. The banks representing the final stage 
of destruction stand usually about 240 feet below sea level and may 
extend over GO miles, depending on the size of the original dome. 
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TWO FAMOUS C.U.DK11AS 
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CALDERAS 

Calderas, Craters, and \'olcanic Sinks. Calderas arc depres¬ 
sions similar to craters in form, hut of much larger size. The term cuhlera 
is not used by all authors for precisely the .same feature. Some writers 
apply the term only to those large depressions formed by the subsidence 
of a volcano or volcanic area. Others call such areas volcanic sinkfi, like 
the large lava-filled dejiressions of the Hawaiian volcanoes. The term 
caldera might best be apjilied to large depressions due to explosive 
activity of unusual violence, which has completely destroyed a former 
volcano and left a depression in its place. Some great calderas of the world, 
hke^ that of Aso in Japan (de.scribed by Robert Anderson) and that 
of Crater I.ake, have been usually accoiinteil for by subsidence or engulf- 
ment. This appears highly imiirobable. Subsidence in the Hawaiian 
lava fields is of quite a differcuit nature. It does not mean tlie engulfment 
of any great amount of material, nor the destruction of any volcanic 
peak. The Hawaiian volcanic sinks are simply parts of a lava field or 
lava dome which has collapsed to form a depression or lava lake. Ordi¬ 
narily when collapse occurs or when the lava in the lake becomes lower, 
there is also a breaking out of lava at some lower level along the side of 
the dome and a discharge on to the surface of the plain. 

Recently Formed Calderas. Several great explosions have 
produced giant cahleras in recent times. On the island of Java alone, three 
volcanoes were wrecked iluring the past century. In one case over 1 cubic 
mile of finely broken material was ejected and the volcano reduced in 
heught by 4,000 feet. In another case 50 cubic miles of material was 
blown away by explosions. When Krakatoa was destroyed, 5 cubic 
miles were blown away and in 1912, when Mount Katmai in Alaska 
was destroyed, the same amount was thrown into the air. The destruction 
of volcanoes by explosion is a common occurrence; however, no case is 
known of the aetual engulfment of a voleano in historic time.' 

It would seem that the wrecking of a volcano by explosion would 

eause a vast amount of pulverized rock, ash, or pumice to settle over the 

near-by country and this appears in every instance to have been true 

It was true at Vesuvius in the year 79 and at Katmai in 1912. Northeast 

of Crater I.akc, in line with the prevailing winds, are extensive deposits 

of recent pumice, some fragments as much as an inch in diameter having 

been hurled as far as 80 miles from the volcano. Near Crater Lake the 

accumulation is 200 feet deep. Several cubic miles of pumice have thus 

been accounted for. At Krakatoa the immediate region was not deeply 

buried 111 a.sh at the time of its destruction but millions of tons of fine 

du.st were earned thousands of miles distant from the volcano, and some 

of It even around the world, causing ruddy sunsets in remote lands for 
the next year. 
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THE VOLCANOES OF THE WORLD 


VOLCANOES OF THE WORLD: DISTRIBUTION 


\ olcanoes appear to be arranged along well-defined belts or arcs, 
corresponding undoubtedly with belts of weakness in the outer crust 
of the earth. From Tierra del Fuego to Alaska there is an almost unbroken 
chain of volcanic peaks—the ring of fire—Tneuxy of which have been 
active in historic time. The least active portion is in the United States. 

No active cones occur as far south as Cape Horn but the High Andes 
are dominated by peaks of impressive height, their activity progressively 
greater as one goes northward, most of those in Chile being dormant. 
Aconcagua rises to a height of 2SA)00 feet but its crater has disappeared 
through erosion. Several Bolivian peaks attain elevations over 20,000 
feet and some near Lake Titicaca are active. In Peru and Ecuador the 


volcanoes are arranged in two roughly parallel lines. Many approach an 
elevation of 20,000 feet, several being moderately active. In Central 
America the ranges trend east and west and consist of scores of volcanoes, 
several being among the most active in the world. Volcan de Agua and 
\ clean de huego, both in Ouatemala, have frecjuently been active in 
historic time. In 1541 Agua destroyed the former capital of Guatemala, 
the city of Antigua. In San Salvador the famous cone of Izalco first 
appeared in 1770 and now rises 8,000 feet above the cattle fields. Popo¬ 
catepetl, Ixtaccihuatl, and Orizaba ca]> the Mexican tableland. Many 
small cones have developed in recent times. 

Among the volcanic areas in the western United States are the 
Mount Taylor region of New Alexico; the San Francisco peaks in Ari¬ 
zona; Mount Lassen, the most active of them all; Shasta; and the spec¬ 
tacular chain dominating the Cascade upland including Mounts Pitt, 
Jefferson, Hood, Rainier, St. Helens, and Baker. Hundreds of small 
cones and recent lava flows occur in New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
and California, many of them being definitely related to the faults of 
tlie region. In Alaska, Katmai on the mainland and Bogoslof among the 
Aleutian Islands are examples of recent activity. 

From Kamchatka there is an almost continuous belt through the 
Kurile Islands, Japan, the Philippines, Celebes, New Guinea, the Solo¬ 
mon Islands, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. 

Scattered throughout the Pacific are other volcanic chains. The 

Hawaiian Islands are the most extensive and many of the South Sea 

islands are of volcanic origin. Parallel to the South American coast are 

the Galapagos and Juan Fernandez Islands, which may be related to 
each other. 


Around the Indian Ocean is another circle of volcanoes, represented 
by Timor, Flores, Sumbawa, Lombok, Bali, Java, and Sumatra, and by 
the chain which runs through Arabia, the rift valley of eastern Africa, 
and Madagascar. Several of the volcanoes in the Dutch islands have 
had spectacular eruptions, notably that of Zimboro on the island of 
Sumbawa in 1815 and of Krakatoa in 1883. Most of the peaks of Java 
and Sumatra are less than 10,000 feet in height. 
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A number of volcanoes occur in Persia ami in central Asia. 

In the rift valley of Africa Mount Kilimanjaro rises some 14,()()(> fe<*t 
high into a region of perpetual snow. It presents some unusual climatic 
conditions, not exactly arctic in character because each day is ma<le 
up of sunshine and darkness and there is no long period of great cohJ. 
The floor of one of the calderas lias become a vast game refuge. 

The Mediterranean Sea is bordered by a volcanic belt of unusual 
activity. Starting with Mount Ararat, whose elevation is 17,000 feet, 
in Armenia near the Caspian Sea, the chain of peaks extends through 
Asia Minor and includes several islands of the Creek archipelago, notably 
Santorin. This is part of an ancient caldera, now largely submerged but 
containing several smaller islands formed during historic time. The 
chain then follows tlie peninsula of Italy into central France with an 
offshoot to the Tipari Islands, Sicily, and Africa. Vesuvius stands at 
the junction of these two chains. IVIount Ktna on Sicily is tlie largest 
volcano of Europe and the most <lestructive. It rises 11,000 feet directly 
above the sea on a base 90 miles in circumference, its flanks covered with 
parasitic cones. 

The extinct volcanoes of central France are arranged along several 
belts. The western belt includes the great masses of INIount Cantal and 
Alount Dore, both completely dissectefl so as to rev'eal the roots of the 
whole volcanic system. Korth of IVlt. I>ore is the chain of Puys extend¬ 
ing for about 00 miles, the wor<l puy meaning a hill or inouml. Dozens 
of these hills show well-defined craters and many of them have lava flows 
apparently very recently formed. Ilesides the perfect crater cones there 
are great intumescences or domelike blisters of viscous acidic lavas. 

The Eifel region of western Germany contains a number of low 
craters called inaars^ often lake filled, but no large hills and no extensive 
lava flows. Other ancient volcanic groups along the Rhine include the 
Siebengebirge, or Seven Mountains, between Coblenz and Cologne. 

Quite separate from the places just mentioned are the volcanic areas 
extending from Iceland through the eastern Atlantic and including north¬ 
ern Ireland and the Faroes, the Azores, the iMadeira and Canary Islands, 
the Cape Verde Islands, St. Paul, St. Helena, Tristan da Cunha, and 
South Georgia. The Iceland volcanoes are the most active of this series 
and are represented by volcanic peaks and by lava domes, or shield 
volcanoes. These have a raised rim around the summit crater, due to the 
spattering of the lava lake which fills the crater. The Kolotta Gyngja, a 
tvpical Icelandic shield, rises 1,400 feet above its surroundings with a 
diameter of about 4 miles. Its surface slope is 7° and its crater is H mile 
across. Numerous thin lava flows have broken out from the sides of the 
dome. 

The West Indian volcanoes form a continuous belt from St. Chris¬ 
topher southward to Grenada and include IMount Pelee on IMartinique 
and Soufriere on Guadeloupe, each of which is about 5,000 feet high. 
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VOLCANOES OF THE WORLD; EXAMPLES 

Krakatoa. In August, 1883, the volcanic island group of Krakatoa, 

between Sumatra and Java, was destroyed by a scries of terrific exjjlosions' 

some of which were heard more than 3,000 miles away. A mass of material 

estimated at 18 cubic miles was thrown into the air, some of it to a height 

of 17 miles, m the form of lapilli, ashes, and du.st. Part of this settled 

and buried what was left of the islands but much remained in suspension 

for many months and caused brilliant sunsets all ov'er the earth. Du.st fell 

on the decks of ve.ssels 1,000 miles distant three tlays after the eruption. 

Great sea waves called tiiiriamis were generated, one of which rose 100 

feet and destroyed 30,000 people and over 1,000 villages along the shores 

of Java and Sumatra. Ry their force a large ship was carried inland for 

Hi miles and left stranded 30 feet above sea level. These waves were 

several feet high after cro.ssing .several thousand miles of the Indian 

Ocean. About halt of the main volcanic peak of Rakata was left and 

.showed in its cro.ss section the main neck and also numerous dikes which 
bound the mass together. 

Katmai. The eruption of Mount Katmai in Alaska, situated where 
the Alaskan peninsula joins on to the mainland, occurred on June 0, 1912 
Very few people lived anywhere near this volcano, nor were there any 
detailed maps available to show the actual form of the land before the 
eruption. The e.xplosion, however, was heard 750 miles away at Juneau 
and even far north at Dawson and Fairbanks across the Alaska Range. 
The quantity of dust thrown into the air was appalling and is estimated 
to have been at least 5 cubic miles. Day was turned into the darke.st 

continued to fall in large quantities. 
At Ivodiak, 100 miles away, it made a deposit 10 inches deep. At Katmai 
about 12 miles away, it was S feet thick. 

Had this occurred at New York the city would have been buried 
under many feet of ash. Philadelphia would have been covered with a 
foot of ash and would have been in inky darkness for 60 hours. Ash would 
have been distributed over the landscape as far as Buffalo and Washing 
ton^ The sounds of the explosions would have been heard at Atlanta and 
bt. Louis, and the fumes would have been noticed in Denver and Miami. 

"^he explosion at Mount Katmai produced a craterlike abyss 2 to 
2/^ miles in diameter and from 2,000 to 3,700 feet in depth Half the 
area of the crater floor was soon occupied by a lake of warm water At 
one of the parasitic cones, called Xovarupta, a volcanic plug 200 feet 
higdi was extruded. A valley northwest of Mount Katmai was just 
before the mam explosion, deeply buried in sand and fragments of all 
kinds of rocks, obscurely stratified, changing the previous rough topog- 

fis?ur^sT° ^ \ material was forced up along numerous 

fissures formed by the great pressure beneath. This plain, with its many 

tumaroles, is now called the Valley of 10,000 Smokes. 
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VEsm^ius. Vesuvius is the best known arul longest known of active 
volcanoes. Before the great eruption of a.d. 79 it had been dormant for 
many years, a towering mountain covered with vineyards and villas. 
At its foot lay the populous cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. For 
several years prior to a.d. 79 there were frequent earthquake shocks 
but in August of that year the disturbances became more violent ami 
terminated in the great eruption recorded by Pliny the Younger. This 
shattered the ancient volcano and only parts of it now remain to form 
Monte Somma, a portion of the rim of a large caldera. The tremendous 
quantity of pulverized rock which was scattered far and wide buried 
the surrounding country and fell out at sea. No lava was ejected. The 
history of \ esuvius after a.d. 79 is characterized by many explosions an<l 
two or three long periods of quiescence, the longest of which extended 
from 1139 to 1(531. The greatest recent activity lias occurred in 187*2 
and 1906. On both these occasions large parts of the top were blown off 
and several lava streams broke out on the side of the cone, destroying 
some towns. Lava-dammed lakes were also formed. This alternation 
between periods of great violence, when the summit was completely 
blown away, and periods of more moderate activity has caused Vesuvius 
to exhibit at times a series of nested craters. 

The present Vesuvius, which has a height of about 4,000 feet, has 
been built largely since the year a.d. 79. The structure of the ancient 
cone of Monte Somma and of the modern cone has clearly been seen 
in the calderas at different times. The layers of cinders, ash, and lava 
dip away from the rim at angles of ;26 to 40° and are cut vertically by 
numerous dikes which bind the entire mass together. 

Devil’s Tower, or Mato Tepee, near the Black Hills in Wyom¬ 
ing. The Problem of Its Origin. This is regarded by some as an 
ancient volcanic neck. By others, however, it is considered a butte, or 
erosion remnant of an old lava sheet or laccolith. The peculiar columnar 
structure, which is almost vertical, favors the belief that it is part of a 
horizontal bed. On the other hand, the neck character of such a mass 
would be proved by showing that the igneous rock continues downwar<l 
through the rocks of the earth’s crust, whereas an erosion remnant of a 

lava sheet or intruded mass would rest upon rocks which are continuous 
beneath it. 

Certain undoubted volcanic necks in the Mount Taylor region have 

columnar structure similar to that in the Devil’s Tower. In both the 

Devil’s Tower and in the Mount Taylor necks the columns are vertical 

in the upper part of the butte but flare outward in the lower part. Such 

a structure is compatible with the structure of a volcanic neck, where 

the cooling surface would at the top be the surface of the ground (usually 

the floor of the crater) and near the base would be the walls of the neck 

The isolated occurrence of the Devil’s Tower, with no other volcanic 

necks near by, is perhaps the reason that its origin as a volcanic neck 
has not been generally accepted. 
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RIFT-LINE VOLCANOES 

Volcanoes rarely stand isolated from other v^olcanoes. LTsualiy .several 
are alined along a fracture or rift in the earth’s crust. Small cinder con<*s, 
when first formed, in many cases are elongate because they have grown 
up over a fissure. Chains of craters are common in Iceland. The C'hain 
of Laki, formed in 1783, extends ^0 miles and embraces about 100 separate 
craters or cones ranging up to 500 feet in heiglit. The !Mono Craters in 
California, just east of the Sierra Neva<ia fault scarf), are similar to those 
in Iceland and appear to be located on one of the minor fissures asso¬ 
ciated with that great scarf). The volcanoes of C\uitral America, mag¬ 
nificent peaks rising thousands of feet above tJie plain, stand on a line 
parallel with the trend of the adjacent highlands and also with the minor 
ridges and the coast line. The famous Tarawera Rift in New Zealand 
was formed in 1880 by an exf)losion wJiich wrecked a series of volcanic 
peaks. It is 9 miles long and goes directly across the centers of these* 
cones. The largest part of the rift is an elongatecl caldera. When it was 
first formed, there were a number of geysers and fumaroles along its 
floor but the <lepression has since been largely filled with water. 

An extended row of active volcanoes rising to heights of 13,000 feet 
exists in the great “Rift \’alley’’ of East Africa, which is a long graben. 
Simil arly, in the Rhine Graben, the Kaiserstuhl stands practically on a 
fault line and along its northern continuation is the volcanic mass of the 
\ ogelsbirge. The volcanoes of central France are arranged in chains, 
notably the chain of the Puys or cinder cones north of ]\Iount Cantal. 
In the Eifel of Germany a similar arrangement may be noted. The 
volcanoes of Japan, of Sumatra, and of Java are in each case definitely 
alined along important fissures; and this is probably true also of the 
volcanic j)eaks of the Cascades. The Andes, the volcanoes of jMexico, 
and those of New Zealand are still other examples. 

Along the eastern front of the Colorado Rockies the Spanish Peaks 
constitute but one evidence of volcanism situated on a great fault. In 
Texas at the foot of the Balcones fault scarp are similar cases. 

The volcanic islands of the world are almost without exception 
arranged along a fairly definite line which is usually arcuate rather than 
straight. The Aleutian Islands extend through an arc 1,000 miles long, 
which is continued in the Alaskan peninsula several hundred miles more 
to Mount Katmai. The Hawaiian Islands range through a belt 1,500 
miles long from Midway Island to Hawaii. The Kurile Islands between 
Kamchatka and Japan stretch for 600 miles and the Lesser Antilles 
have about the same length. 

It cannot be affirmed that all the great faults of the world are loci 
of volcanic activity. Nevertheless, it is clear that many of them are. 
On the other hand, undoubtedly it is true that all the great volcanoes 
of the world are definitely alined along zones of fracturing or faulting. 
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From photographs by Douglas iohnaon 


TWO TYPES OF VOLCANIC NECKS 
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Kor many centuries the culture and thought of the human race was 

centered around the Mediterranean, where active volcanoes and earth- 

» 

(|uakcs were common. As a result, men assume<l that changes on the 
earth’s surface were always accompanied with violence. From the earliest 
days man was a cataclysmist. ITniformitarianism was first c’early enun¬ 
ciated by men who lived in those parts of the earth Avhere geological 
activities j)rocee<led in a subtle and cjuict manner. 

The <lestructive effect of volcanoes is represented by the three con¬ 
trasting examples of Vesuvius, Mount Pelee, and Agua in Guatemala. 

The great eruption of Vesuvius in A.n. 79 was much like that of 
Jvrakatoa in 1883, Mount Eatmai in 1912, and IVIount Conseguina, 
Central America, in 1835. In each case the volcano had remained dormant 
for a long time and then was literally blown away. The vast amount of 
debris })uricd the c<>untry for miles around. 

The destruction caused by Pelec was of quite a different type. 
A terrific burst of hot gas sw^ept down the mountainside over the city of 
St. Pierre with its thousancls of inhabitants. Every soul but one was 
killed, the survivor being protected by i>rison walls. The high temperature 
of this gas scorched everything. Clothing, fruits, coffee berries, food, 
furniture, the pet)ple themselves were suddenly turned into carbon by the 
process of destructive distillation. Burning could not take place because 


of the lack of oxygen but everything volatile disappeared. 

In the thir<l case. Mount Agua in Guatemala caused destruction 
indirectly. It was an ancient volcano with a large cahlera fille<l witli a 
lake, like Crater I>ake. In the year 1541, after an earthquake, the wall 
of the caldera gave way anti the water escaped. The deluge of water and 
mud overwhelmed the old capital of Guatemala (now called Ciudad 
yieja), which had been established 24 years before. 

Lava flows rarely cause loss of life although towns have been engulfed. 
The movement is always so slow that the inhabitants have ample time 
to escape. On one occasion, however, a stream of lava issued from 
Mount Etna and invadetl cultivatetl fields. Many people were near its 
advancing front, engaged in the rescue of property. Suddenly its extremity 
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was seen to swell up like an enormous blister and then to burst, dis¬ 
charging a quantity of steam with a volley of fragments, solid and liquid. 
Sixty-nine persons were killed. The catastrophe was caused by the lava 
flowing over a subterranean reservoir of ground water which was suddenly 
con vert e<l into steam. 

Although volcanoes in many parts of the world have caused much 
loss of life, nevertheless this has net deterred people from returning time 
and time again to the region of their former homes because volcanic 
areas have remarkably fertile soil. One of the most fertile regions of the 
world is the Auvergne district of central France, 

A unique example of life on an isolated volcano is provided by the 
island of Saba in the ^^'est Indies. This is a young volcanic cone, slightly 
more than 2 miles in diameter, and rising more than ^2 niile above sea 
level. Not having any ports, it is rarely visited. It was in fact the last 
stronghokl of the buccaneers. At the present time it is inhabited by 
descendants of the first I>utch settlers and has a population of 1,«(U 
people, over 300 to the square mile. This relatively dense population is 
made possible by several sj>eciai industries, the most imf>ortant of which 
is boat building. The boats are built of native wood in the ohl crater, 
where the village of Bottom is situated, and lowered down the cliffs 
to the harborless shore ancl sold for interisland traffic. 

Among the great volcanoes of the world which have played an impor¬ 
tant part in the religion and artistic thoughts of the people are Alount 
Ararat and Fujiyama. Neither one of these peaks has shown much 
volcanic activity since man has known them. Ararat is one of the highest 
volcanoes in the world, rising over 17,000 feet, a half mile higher than 
the highest peak in the United States. Little wonder that its beautifully 
symmetrical form and snow-splashed summit should have had woven 
about them stories intimately concerned with the history of the human 
race. 

To Popocatepetl in Mexico the Aztecs offered sacrifices to propitiate 
the fulminating wrath of the devils who dwelt in the “Smoking Moun¬ 
tain.” No mountain in the world has gained so important a place in the 
artistic life of a country as has Fujiyama. The remarkable grace of this 
mountain’s curve makes it one of the most beautiful in the world. 
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MAPS IJ.PUSl RATING VOLCANOES AND VOLCANIC FORMS 

Young undissected cinder cones and small volcanoes are shown on 
the Newberry Crater, Ore., the San Francisco Mountain, Ariz., and the 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif., maps. The Lassen Park map shows 
a large volcano with crater and many small cones with craters as well 
as recent lava flows and lava-dammed lakes {e.g.. Snag Lake). The San 
Francisco Mountain sheet reveals by its crescent-shaped contours the 
presence of many cinder cones. An unusual map is the Modoc Lava Bed, 
Calif., sheet which displays volcanic cones, lava flows, and faulted lava 
flows. The Craters of the Moon National Monument, Idaho, map has a 
wealth of detail, showing cones, craters, flows, tree molds, etc. The 
Mt. Lyell, Calif., sheet shows a row of unusually fine cones, called the 
Mono craters. 

Numerous small cones, as well as larger volcanoes, are shown on the 
Three Sisters and Maiden Peak, Ore., sheets. 

Maturely dissected volcanoes of large size are represented on the 
Mt. Shasta, Calif., and the Mount Hood and Mount Jeffer.soti, Ore., sheets. 

Old volcanic necks appear on the Mount Taylor, N. Mex., and the 
Black Butte, Calif., sheets, the latter showing also a dike. The Shiprock, 
N. Mex., sheet shows a remarkably fine volcanic neck with associated 
dikes, by fur the best map available to illustrate such features. Numerous 
dikes appear also on the Spanish Peaks, (^olo., map. 

Among the Hawaiian maps which illustrate the peculiar volcanic 
features of that region are the Puna, Hawaii (lava dome, craters, cracks, 
flows, caves), Kahoolawe (complete lava dome), the Lahaina (complete 
dome maturely dissected), Mauna Loa (an almost complete dome with 
crater, cracks, flows, etc.), Honuapo (lav^a flows and faults), Waipio 
(maturely dissected dome), and the Kaohe (flows and minor cones) 
sheets. 

The Ashland, Ore., sheet illustrates a cahlera, situated along the line 
of a distinct fault scarp. The caldera witli recent cin<ler cone ancl lava 
flows appears in greater tletail on the ('rater Lake National Park, Ore., map. 

A young lava plateau is represented on the Bisuka, Idaho, sheet and 
a mature lava plateau is shown in the Pulbnan, Wash.-Idaho, region. 

A good examj>le of lava-capped mesa appears on the Elmoro, Colo., map. 

I>accoliths occur on the Sundance and Aladdin, S. IJak.-Wyo., maps; 
and trap ridges due to tilted lava beds appear on the Granby, Aleriden, 
and New Haven, Conn., the Holyoke, AIass.-('onn., and the Passaic and 
Haritan, N. J., sheets, as well as on the Gettysburg, Pa., map. 

Several unusual examples of steam-produced explosion craters are 
shown on the Noria, N. Alex., quadrangle, the steam having accumulated 
in sand under the lava sheet until the pressure was sufficient to cause 
the explosion. Most of the map represents a deeply sand-covered lava 

plain. 
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QUESTIONS 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7, 

8 , 
9 

10 

11 , 

12 

13 
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15 

10 

17 

18 

19 
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21 
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23 

24 


A\hat is the difference between a caldera and a crate?? 

Is a young volcano necessarily small? 

Why do you suppose some volcanoes (like Mayon in the Philippines) are so perfectly 
conical ? 

How would you account for an elliptical-shaped cinder cone? 

What is the difference between a spine and a volcanic neck? 

What is the difference Ivtween aa and pahoehoe lava, and how is each formed? 

From what part of a cinder cone are lava flows emitted? From the crater? 

Name all the ways in which volcanoes may do damage to life and property? 

Why do dikes often radiate from a center? 

Is a laccolith a type of volcano? 

Is a mud volcano a type of volcano? 

I>o active volcanoes ever support glaciers? 

How rapidly do cinder cones grow? 

The volume of a circular cone is equal to the area of its base multiplied by one-third of 
its altitude. (The area of a circle is equal to Trr^.) How many cubic miles of rock would be 
torn loose by the complete explosion of a volcano 6 miles in diameter at the base and 
3 miles high? How much was torn away when Mount Mazama was destroyed to 
form C’rater Lake, which is 5 miles in cliameter? The original peak was at least 2 miles 
higher than the present rim of (’rater Lake. If this material were spread evenly over a 
distance everywhere within 100 miles of the explosion, how thick a deposit would it 
make ? 

What is pumice? Scoria? How are they formed? What is bentonite? 

(’an volcanoes be built up underwater? 

Are violent volcanic eruptions due to steam or to some other gas? 

Are large vole.* noes always found in a region of large lava flows? 

Do you know of any examples of partially submerged cinder cones and craters? 

What is a ring <likc? 

Where is \'ulcano? (leysir? 

Draw a contour map of a cinder cone at least 1,000 feet high and a crater at least 
200 feet deep, using a lOO-foot contour interval. Show the appexirance of this same 
cone if the crater is breached. Show also a lava flow at its base. 

Do all dikes, when ero<led, form walls? Or may dikes appear as ditches? 

Label the ten illustrations on pages 604 to 673 as follows: No. 1, Initial stage, small 
cinder cones; No. 2, Yonng volcafines and cinder cones with small lava flows; No. 3, Young 
volcanoes, cinder cones with breached craters, and lava flows; No. 4, Young volcanoes ivith 
Ttian^/ overlapping flows; No. 5, Volcanoes with extensive flows, early maturity; No. 6, 
Large volcanoes maturely dissected; No. 7, Karly old age; volcanic necks and dikes; No. 8, 
Old age, peneplane surmounted by necks and dikes; No. 9, Wrecked volcanoes, calderas 
with young cinder cones; No. 10, W'recked volcanoes, nested calderas, ider cones. 


TOPKJS FOR INVhLSTKiATION 

1. Did C’rater Lake result from a collapse or an explosion? 

2. Volcanic necks. How are volcanic necks distinguished from remnants of lava flows? 

3. location of volcanoes. Relation to fault lines. 

4. Some great volcanic eruptions. What happened at Krakatoa? Katmai? Vesuviu.«? 

5. Old worn-down volcanoes. What examples are there? 
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MKTEOR CRATERS 

The supposed meteor craters of the world occur singly iiiul iu groups, 
ith some is associated meteoritic mat<*rial. d'lie location of praf*ti<‘allv 
all the known examples in tlie worhl is shown on tlie accomjjanyiii^ map. 
Only the first five may he considered well-authenticatt'd cas(\s of meteor 
craters. For all the others there apjiear to he alternative e.xj>lanations 
equally plausible. 

In none of tlie cases has a large mass of meteoritic iron heen found 
within the crater. In two cases small fragments liave heen found. In 
all the first five cases, however, many j)i(‘c<'s ('riinning into the hundreds 
or even thousands) ot meteciritic iron ha\’e heen found within a mile or 
two ot the crater, some ot the jiieces weighing 100 fiounds (►r more. 

The craters are helieved to liave l>een formed hy e.xjilosit^ns cause<I 

3y the immediate volatilization of the masses of iron upon striking the 
eartli. 

It has heen shown that an iron ineteoritt* with a diameter of 100 feet 
would he retarded very little in its jiassage through the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere. Smaller bodies would have their sjieed reduced. :Meteorites the 
size of hailstones strike the earth at about the same siiee<l that hail¬ 
stones do. They fall about ^280 feet a second. Rut they are never deeply 
imbedded in the ground, most not more than 1 or ^2 feet in defith. The 
largest meteorite seen to fall is a stone of S-20 jioumls which fell in Ar¬ 
kansas in 1930. This penetrated elayey soil to a depth of 8 feet, scattering 
clods to a distance of .50 feet. 

Meteorites are known to enter the earth’s atmosiihere at .speeds 

between 10 and 40 miles a secoml. Striking the earth at the minimum 

speed of 10 miles a .second, a meteorite has sufficient kinetic energy, 

if it were converted into heat, not only to melt the meteorite hut vai>orizc' 

most of it and the surroumling rock with explosive sinhlenness. In the 

resulting explosion small unmelted fragments wouhl he blown from the 

crater over the adjoining country; many others would presumably he 

buried in the crater. Rut it is hard to conceive of any large mass remaining 
unshattered. 

The upward force of such an explosion is very much greater than the 
downward force of percussion. For this reason the rocks around the 
crater walls are blown up and dip away radially outward instead of 
toward tlie center, as might be expected. 

In several cases much silica glass is found within the crater and 

there are other evidences of high temperatures. In most cases a rim 

largely of shattered rock, from 15 to 100 feet in height, has been thrown 
up around the crater. 

Whether the craters of the moon have been formed by the impact of 

meteorites unretarded by any blanket of atmosphere, has been widely 

discussed by astronomers and geologists, some of whom lean to the 
meteorite theory. 
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METEOR CRATERS OF THE WORLD 


Meteor Crater, Arizona, formerly known as Coon Butte, is % mile in 
diameter and almost 600 feet deep, with a rim about 150 feet above the 
surrounding plain. Fragments and blocks of rock are scattered for 
6 miles over the adjacent country. With this material there have been 
found thousands of pieces of meteoric iron ranging in weight up to 1,000 
pounds. Twenty tons of this iron have been collected, but only a few 
small pieces from within the crater, the bottom of which is flat floored 
and covered with lake deposits almost 100 feet thick. 

Boreholes and shafts put down in the bottom of the crater passed 
through crushed and metamorphosed sandstone and abundant rock 
flour and finally reached undisturbed sandstone at a depth of 620 feet. 
Several hundred thousand dollars have been spent in exploration of this 
sort, without finding any large body of metal. 

It is conceded by virtually all who have investigated Meteor Crater 
that it was formed by the explosion of a great meteorite. The presence 
of volcanoes 30 miles away in the San Francisco Mountains and of lava 
flows within 10 miles, however, suggested the earlier theory that the 
crater had been formed by a volcanic steam or gas explosion without the 
extrusion of any lava. But this would not explain the presence of meteoric 
iron and silica glass. 

The Odessa Crater in Texas is comparatively small and very shallow. 
It is roughly circular in outline and has a diameter of 500 feet and a 
depth of only 18 feet. Its rim is only 2 or 3 feet above the surrounding 
desert plain where horizontally be<lded limestone is exposed. On the steep 
inner slopes the limestone outcrops and dips in all directions away from 
the crater at angles of 20 to 30®. The rim is distinctly buff colored as 
compared with the light gray of the surrounding soil and is richly im¬ 
pregnated with minute particles of iron oxide. Over 1,000 small nickel- 
iron fragments and several meteorites weighing up to 8 pounds were 
found in this immediate area by Dr. H. IT. Nininger, who in a similar way 
established the meteoritic origin of the TIaviland Crater in Xansas. 

The Henbury, Australia, craters comprise some thirteen depressions 
within an area of J 4 square mile, ranging in diameter from 30 to 250 feet 
and having depths of 3 to 50 feet. Hundreds of pieces of meteoric iron, 
with much iron shale and black glassy material, have been collected in 
the immediate vicinity. Like other examples, the rims of these craters 
have steep inner sides and gentle outer slopes. The rims consist of pow¬ 
dered rock, shattered blocks of sandstone, and quartzite. The craters 
serve as collecting basins for the slight rainfall of the region and therefore 
support more vegetation than prevails elsewhere in this arid country. 

The Wahar Craters of Arabia occur in an area less than mile in 
extent, in the midst of a sandy desert. Only two of them are distinct 
but there appear to be several others buried in the dunes. The diameters 
range from 100 to 300 feet, the depth being about 40 feet. The outer 
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slopes are gentle and the inner slopes steep. The rims are built up of 
silica glass. There are no rock fragments. A few small pieces of meteoric 
iron have been recovered. The large amount of silica glass is no ch>ubt 
due to the large masses of iron falling on clean flesert saiul. Considerable 
iron and nickel are present in the black and highly glazed surface of the 
glassy j)earls, suggesting that a rain of molten silica was shot out from 
th e craters through an atmosphere of silica, iron, and nickel prtxhiced by 
the vaporization of the desert san<l and part of the meteorite. 

The Argentine craters occur in a region of many <^lei>ressions aiifi small 
lakes. The largest is *^()0 to 800 feet in diameter and has a low rim only 
4 feet above the surrounding parnpa. Silica glass occurs in the rims and 
small fragments of rusted meteoric iron. Native iron has been foiirul in 
this region for many years, one piece weighing over 1,400 pounds. This 
case, though little known, seems well authenticatetl. 

The Ksthonian craters^ on the island of Oesel in the Baltic, are at best 
doubtful examples. No meteoric material, iron sliale, or silica glass has 
been found, but this last omission may be <lue to the lack of quartz in 
the surrounding dolomite rocks. The main crater has many of the char¬ 
acteristics of the craters just mentioned: steep inner walls, shattered 
rocks, and a rim with beds dipping away in all directions. Alternative 
theories include man-made earthworks, weathering of limestone, and 
solution of salt in salt domes. 

The Siberian craters lie in a region of peat bogs and permanently 
frozen grouml. Numerous round depressions, in diameter up to 150 feet, 
occur in a swamp. No bedrock outcrops in the immediate vicinity. 
However, a great meteorite was known to fall in this vicinity on June 80, 
1008, which devastated the forests for miles around. Pine trees were 
felled radially outward for a distance of 40 miles from the center, the 
area of devastation covering over 1,000 square miles. A plausible alter¬ 
native theory is that water Iroze in ciivities between the permanently 

frozen ground and that frozen only in winter, causing expansion an^l 
bursting. 

The single Ashanti Crater of the Gold Coast is occupied by a large 
circular lake about G3^ miles in diameter and -^50 feet deep, the surface 

of the lake being 1,000 feet below the crater rim. No good evidence of 
meteoric origin has been reported. 


The Persian Crater is about 150 feet in diameter and 50 feet deep 
and has little to suggest a meteoric origin except the tale of a native 
who had seen a meteor fall in that locality. 

Summary. It is obvious that no meteoric craters have been reported 

from even moderately rugged country and virtually none from country 

long inhabited. Erosion and the activities of man have doubtless done 

much to obscure them. It is highly probable, however, that a familiarity 

with the characteristics of known meteor craters will help to reveal 
additional examples. 
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THE CAROLINA BAYS, NOT METEORITE SCARS 

The Carolina bays are elliptical depressions which occur by the 
thousands on the coastal plain of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Although known for many years, they received no especial 
attention until E. A. Melton made the ingenious suggestion that they 
might be meteorite scars. This suggestion arose from the unusual appear¬ 
ance these features have when viewed from the air, and it came directly 
as a result of the splendid air photographs of the region when they first 
made their appearance a few years ago. Keen interest in the area fol¬ 
lowed, not only among geologists but among laymen, who began reading 
articles in the popular magazines, and whose imagination was stirred by 
the idea of such a visitation from outer space. 

LTnfortunately this fascinating hypothesis has to be discarded, for 
it is now evident that the bays are solution depressions or in some cases 
merely original irregularities of the coastal-plain surface. Known as 
sarannas in the Carolinas, they closely resemble the prairies of Florida 
and similar grassy glades in the coastal-plain forests of Mississippi. 
The small ones are like the Kentucky sink holes and just as numerous. 
The meteoritic hyi>othesi> was intended to explain only the elliptical 
bays surrounde<l by higher rims but it is imjjossible to consider these 
without recognizing them as the more advanced members of a whole 
sequence of forms ranging from small sinks of varied pattern to the 
largest bays with regular outlines. 

CiiARAC'TKR OF TUB Bays. jMany of the bays are perfect elliptical 
dei>ressions showing a remarkable <legree of parallelism, most of them 
trending in a northwest-southeast direction. There is every gradation 
from small, round depressions an acre in area to large elliptical ones a 
half mile or more in length. The sides slope gently only a few feet to the 
bottoms of the depressions which are flat floored and usually covered 
with tall grass. Some are marshy, some contain lakes, and some of the 
deef>er ones bear heavy growths of timber. Usually there is no rim but 
some of the larger bays have sandy rims on the southeastern sides, clearly 
due to current and wind action at a time when lakes were present. 

Many of the elliptical depressions are pointed or at least narrower 
at their southeastern ends, and their inw'ard-facing sides in that sector 
are steeper than elscwvhere around the depression. This is due to the 
gradual enlargement of the depression in that direction by underground 
solution or by movement of w^ater down the dip of the beds after the 
manner of sink-hole enlargement. 

The depressions are most numerous and largest on the flat inter- 
stream areas w'here surface drainage is poor and where most of the 
precipitation seeps underground to reappear in the well-defined and 
sharply incised stream courses near by. 
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Other Solution Depressions. Solution (ioprossions near the 
inner margin of the coastal plain of Sonth ('arolina were stn<liefl hy 
Laurence L. Smith hefore the advent of the rneteoritic hyi)othesis anrl 
a{)parcntly were not recognized as having any Ijearing upon the explana¬ 
tion of the elliptical scars. Smith demonstrated clearly that the def>res- 
sions near Columbia, S. C., whicli now appear to be identical in shaf>e 
an<l in origin with the smaller bays, are a result of solution of irf>n ami 
aluminum from sandy sediments l^y ground water. 'I'he solution is effected 
by organic acids residting from decay of vegetation. Once started, as 
in some slight initial depression, solution is accelerated by increased 
dampness and increase<l growth of vegetation. Alany of the depressions 
contain thin lake deposits with spicules of fresh-wiiter sponges. 

On the plains of western Texas, near the Odessa crater, tlu*re are 
many lakes and depressions closely rc'sembling the C'arolina bays, sonu‘ 
being alined in rows as if following underground water courses. Jiut they 
all differ from the Odessa crater in the fact that none of them j>ossess 
elevated rims. 

Limonitf: Deposits: ax Explanation for the ]Ma(;netic' IIicmis. 
Of unusual significance are the deposits of limonite which are esj)ecially 
abundant around the southeastern ends of the depressions,—irregular 
sink holes and symmetrical bays alike—ami usually overlying inip<‘rvious 
clav be<ls. Doubtless the flat floor of many of the bavs is due to leachiuir 
to the level of such impervious layers. The movement of ground water 
<lown the dip of the beds to the southeast explains the location of the 
limonite deposits at that end of the bays, d'he i>resence of these limonite 
deposits (although small amounts of limonite are usually not magnetic) 
may possibly explain the magnetic highs found by magnetometer surveys 
and ascribed to the i>resence of rneteoritic iron by the advocates of the 
rneteoritic hypothesis. jXlagnetic surveys of known limonite areas are 
therefore desirable if further }jroof is neede<l to invalidate the hypothesis 
of rneteoritic origin. 

Coastal Lagoon.s. The studies of coastal estuaries jjrosecuted by 
C'. Wythe Cooke add much to an understanding of the variety of ellipt ical 
bays along the coast where current and wind acti<)n jire the <iominating 
factors. These features are in many resi>ects different from the bays here¬ 
tofore discussed, although superficially resembling them. 


The author of this book finds it impossible to accept the rneteoritic 
explanation for the Carolina bays and gives full support to the solution 
theory already advocated by Douglas Johnson. Study of these <lepres- 
sions as well as of the Florida sinks and prairies, the glades of the coastal 
plain forests, the sink holes of Kentucky, the buffalo wallows of the (ireat 
Plains, and the countless lakes and sunken “parks” of western Siberia 
indicate that they are all due mainly to solution and underground circula¬ 
tion, modified in some instances by lake currents and wind action. 
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//. II. Niningcr and Otto Roach 


ODKSSA ( RATKU, (OVKRIXC; TKX A(’RKS IX WESTERN TEXAS 

Surrouri(le<l by disrupted rock fraf'inerits. In contrast are the solution depressions with their 

nnil slw>rf»)inos. 


QinSTIOXS 

1. (’an a circular crater be pro<luced by a meteor strikiiij? the earth at a low angle, or must 
the crater be elongated in that case? 

2. Why are meteor craters most common in desert regions? 

3. Do all meteors strike the earth? 

4. Why do meteors strike the earth at different speeds? 

5. At what speed must meteor strike the eartli in order to become vaporized? 

C. What is a fulgurite? 

7. ('an fulgurites form in any kirul of rock or soil? 

8. Is there any known case of a meteorite striking a house or injuring anyone? 

9. (’ould a crater be produced simply by air pressure even if the meteorite was entirely 
consumed before reaching the earth? 

10. What temperature is necessary in order to fuse silica? 

11. Why are iron meteorites more commonly found than stony meteorites? 


TOPH'S FOR IXVESTIGATIDX 

1. (’raters of the moon. Theories of origin. 

2. (’raters of other types: shell holes; raindrop impressions; projectile shots on armor plate, 
their form and method of origin. 

8. Energy of meteorites. IIow much is converted into heal? 

4. Magnetic highs; their significance in connection with meteorilic craters. 

5. Coastal-plain depressions: bays, prairies, savannas, sinks; their occurrence, resem¬ 
blances, and differences. 
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C'ontoiir maps, 55—57 
('ontour plowing, (photo) 189 
Contours, (illus.) 50 

('onlraposed shorelines, (<liag.) 854; 855 
Cooke, (’. 4Vythe, reference to, 715 
Coral limestone, (photo) 114 
Coral reefs, (photo) 400, 407; 418-427 
organisms on, (photo) 405 
subsidence theory, (diag.) 414; 415 
theories of origin, (diag.) 412; 418 
('orrasion, 198 
Corries (cirques), 205 
{Sec also ('irque) 

Cote d'Or, France, 459 

(’otswold Hills, England, (<liag.) 458; 459 
('rater, (photo) 051, 052 
('rater Lake, Oregon, (photo) 049, 058 
('raters of the Moon National Monument, 
(photo) 058 

C'rawford Notch, White Mountains, (illus.) 
270 

('renulate shoreline, (photo) 888 
Oevasse, (diag.) 298 
Oevasse filling, (diag.) 812; 818 
Crickmay, C. II., reference to, 103 
('ross-bedding, (photo) 87; (diag.) 50 
('rystalline rocks, 41 

C’uesta, (photo) 442, 448, 444, 445, 440; 
(diag.) 450; 451 
in France, (map) 465 
Cuspate foreland, 858 

Cusps, beach, (photo) 841; (illus.) 356; 
357 

two-swing and three-swing, (diag.) 240; 
241 

Cut-off, (diag.) 226, 228 


('uvier, (icorges, (jiiotcd, 18 
Cu'tfis (cirques), 205 
('ycle of erosion, 108; (photo) 400 
literature on, 181 

I) 

Dakota hogback, (photo) 510 
Dakota sandstone, 118; (illus.) 582 
Dalmatia, coast, (map) 009 
Karst region, (map) 150 
Daly, on coral reefs, 417 
Dar.ss foreland, (map) 801 
Dartmoor, England, (photo) 82 
Darwin, theory of coral reefs, 418 
Davis, \\ . Al., on block mountains, ,549 
on scientific method, 21, 22 
Deiith ^’aIIey, C'alifornia, (photo) 545 
DeHeaumont, theory of barrier bars, 847 
Debris avalanche, (illus.) 92 
Debris slide, (illus.) 92 
Deception Island, caldera, (map) 097 
Deductive presentation, 22 
Deductive process, 20 
Deferred junctions (Yazoo type), 221 
l>eflation, 878 

Deflection, stream, due to rotation of 
earth, 178 

De Cleer, Gerard, reference to, 819 
Dekkan plateau, (map) 280 
Delta building, effect on gra<led river, 
(diag.) 104 

Delta lakes, (map) 282; 288 
Delta moraines, 808 
Delta shorelines, (diag.) 854; 855 
Deltas, characteristics of, 288 
of India, (map) 280 
types of, (mai>) 230; 231/7. 

Demoiselles, (illus.) 80; 81 
Dendritic drainage, (map) 174; 175 
Depositional forms, (illus.) 8; 9 
Descriptions, empirical and explanatory. 
10 

Desert dunes, 387 
Desilication, 77 

Destructional forms, (illus.) 8; 14 
Devils Slide, Yellowstone region, (photo) 
30 

Devil’s Tower, 531; (photo) 647; 687 
Diastrophism, 5, 7 
Differential erosion, 493 
terraces, (photo) 442 
Differential weathering, 81 
Dike, (diag.) 44; (photo) 654, 660; 671 
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Diorite, 42 

Dip, ((Hag.) 50 

Discoiiforinity, (diag.) 50; 51 

Disintegration, boulders of, (illus.) 80 

Doline, (diag.) 132; 133, 143 

Dolomite, 49; (photo) 52 

Dome mountains. Chap. XV, 503^. 

erosional development, (diag.) 512; 513 
Domes and basins, coastal plain, (diag.) 
452; 453 

eastern United States, (diag.) 52C; 527 
western United States, (diag.) 528; 529 
Domes, in caves, (illus.) 134; 137 
exfoliation, (photo) 65 
Dore, Mount, 683 

“Down at the heel,” (diag.) 268; 269 
Downs, North and South, England, (diag.) 
518; 519 

Dreikanter, (illus.) 379 
Driblet cones, 675 
Drift, glacial, (diag.) 302 
Drifting continents, 4 
I>riftless area, 314 

Dripping Springs escarpment, Kentucky. 
144 

Dripstone, (photo) 112 

Drumlin, (photo) 292; (diag.) 298; 306-307 
Dune Park, Indiana, (photo) 371 
Dune ridges, (illus.) 382; 383; (map) 401 
Dunes, coastal, (photo) 369; 385; (illus.) 
386; (map) 400 
desert, 387 

fixed, 387; (photo) 398 
gypsum, (photo) 367, 371 
migrating, (photo) 371; 385 
river bed, 385 
types of, (illus.) 382; 383 
“Dust bowl” of America, (photo) 373 
Dust storms, (photo) 372, 373; 380-381 

E 

Earthquakes, reading list, 580 
Earthworms, 434 

“Educational lowland” of England, 459 

Eifel region, Germany, 683 

Ejecta, volcanic, (illus.) 692 

El Late Mountains, (illus.) 533 

Elbow of capture, 199 

Elements, rock-forming, 42 

Embayed coastal plains, 455 

Emergence, shorelines of, (diag.) 346; 347 

Empirical descriptions, 16 

Enchanted Mesa, 492 


Enclos of Reunion, (illus.) 682 
England, coastal plain, (photo) 444 
Epeirogenic movements, 7, 622 
Epigenetic drainage, 511 
Epsomite, in caves, 139 
Equilibrium, profile of, 161 
Ergs, 397 
Erosion, 193 

Erosion cycles, (diag.) 162; 163 
Erosional forms, (illus.) 8; 9 
Erratic, glacial, (photo) 68, 292 
Eskers, (photo) 290, 291; (diag.) 298; 

(illus.) 312; 313 
in Sweden, (map) 325 
Esplanades, 493 

Estuarine deltas, (map) 230; 231 

Etang (lagoon on French coast), (map) 400 

Etna, Mount, 694 

Eustatic movement, 622—623 

Evolution, 19 

Exfoliation of granite, (photo) 68 
Exfoliation dome, (photo) 65; (illus.) 84; 
85 

Exhumed monadnock, (diag.) 636; 637 
Explanatory descriptions, 16 
Extrusive sheet, 45 

F 

Fall line, 451, 454 
Fall zone, 451, 454 
Fall-line cities, 457 
Fan scarps, 571 

“Fat man’s misery,” in caves, 137 
P'ault scarps, 495; (diag.) 562; 563; (illus.) 
570, 571; (photo) 572, 573; (map; 

576 

recent, (photo) 546, 547 
Fault shorelines, (diag.) 354; 355 

splinters, (photo) 548; (diag.) 550; 551 
Faulting, forms due to. Chap. XVI, 543^. 
Fault-line scarps; (photo) 101, 545; (diag) 
562; 563 

Fault-line valleys, 47 
Faults, (diag.) 50 

kinds of, 51; (diag.) 558; 559 
Felsitic rocks. 43 
Fenster, (diag.) 604; 605 
Ferrel’s law, 178 
Ferro-magnesian silicates, 42 
Fill, (diag.) 226 
Fine-textured topography, 490 
Finger lake, (illus.) 262 
Finland, esker in, (photo) 290 


Finland, lake region, (illiis.) 322 
Fiords, (illus.) 272; 273 
of Norway, (map) 281 
Fire Island, (photo) 334 
Fissure veins, (diag.) 494 
Flamingo nests, (photo) 411 
“Flatirons,” (photo) 506; 511; (diag.) 534; 
535 

Flood, effect of, (photo) 184, 185 
Flood plain, 224; (map) 229; (photo) 483 
Florida, coastal plain, (photo) 440 
lakes, (map) 142 
sinks, 144 
Flowing spring, 125 

Fluvio-glacial deposits, (photo) 287; 308- 
313 

Folded mountains. Chap. X\'II, 
cycles of erosion, (diag.) 600; 601 
submerged, (map) 609 
types of ridges and valleys, (diag.) 588 
Folds, (diag.) 50; 51 
pitching, (diag.) 50 
Fore-set beds, 233 
Foucault peiKlulum experiment, 179 
Fractional scale, (illus.) 58 
Fringing reef, (photo) 406 
Fujiyama, (map) 699 
Fulcrums, migrating, 353 
Fuller, R. E., referred to, 567 
Fumaroles, 122, 127 

G 

Oabbro, 42, 43 

Gable-shaped peaks, (illus.) 488 
fhilicia, Poland, 607 
(iaiiges delta, (map) 230, 236; 237 
Gannett, Henry, reference to, 267 
Garden of the God.s, Colorado, (photo) 
63, 503 

Genetic types of streams, (diag.) 170; 171, 
173 

Geographical cycle, 11, 163 
Geography, definition of, 3 
Geological legends, 59 
Geological maps, 57-59 
Geomorphic cycle, 163 

arid regions, (diag.) 12; 13 
humid regions, (diag.) 10; 11 
Geomorphology, definition of, 3 

relation to other sciences, (diag.) 2; 3 
Geyser cone, 123 
Geyser deposits, 123 
Seyser spring, 125 


(iey.serite, (photf>) 100; 123 
(ieysers, 122-123 
in Iceland, 126 
Geysir, Iceland, (photo) 102 
(dants (’auseway, Ireland, (illus.) 46 
Gilbert, G. K., reference to, 549 
Glacial-control theory of coral reefs, (<liag.) 
416; 417, 419 

Glacial deposits, types of, (diag.) 298 

Glacial drift, (diag.) 302 

CJlacial erratic, (photo) 68 

Glacial grooves, (photo) 289; (illus.) 301 

(dacial outwash, (photo) 292 

Cilacial period, 314-317 

Glacial striae, (photo) 288 

Glacial till, (photo) 287. 292; (illus.) 301 

Glacial till plain, (diag.) 480 

(ducial trough, (photo) 258; (illus.) 262, 
268; 269 

(dacier delta, (photo) 256 
(dacier Park, (illus.) 488 
(dacier systems, (photo) 257 
Gla.ss, natural, 43 
Gneiss, (photo) 35; 53 

Graben, (diag.) 50; 51; (photos) 545, 573; 
(diag.) 564; 565 

(iraded rivers, (diag.) 164, 166, 168; 165, 
167, 169 
defined, 161 

Grand Canyon, Colorado River, (illus.) 

204; 205; (photo) 472 
Grand Coulee, plunge pool in. (illus.) 194 
Grand Wash cliffs, 495 

Granite, (photo) 31, 32, 33; 42, 43; (photo) 
64, 68 

Graphical scale, (illus.) 58 
Gravel, 48 

Gravity anomalies, 622 

Great Aletschglacier, (diag.) 278; (map) 
280 

Great Barrier Reef, Australia, (photo) 406 
Great Lakes, glacial outlets, (map) 316 

topographic development, (illus.) 452; 
453 

Great Valley, folded Appalachians, (photo) 
471 

Greenland ice cap, 296 
Ground moraine, (diag.) 298, 302; 303 
Ground water, 117 
Guano, in caves, 147 
Gully, (photo) 188, 190 
prevention, (photo) 188 
Gumbotil, 314 
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Gypsum, in caves, 130 
Gypsum flunes, (photo) 367, 371 

II 

Hammadas, 378 
Hammocks, 145 
Hanging cirque, (photo) 259 
Hanging valley, (illus.) 262, 266; 267 
Hard pan, 117 
Harrisburg peneplane, 601 
Haviland crater, Kansas, 712 
Hawaii, lava beds, (photo) 656, 657 
Hayden, F. V., (photo) 1 
Haystacks hills, 133 

Puerto Rico, (photo) 441 
Heiictites, 139 

Henbury craters, Australia, 712 
Henry Mountains, Utah, 531 
Hill and kettle topography, (photo) 293 
Hinge fault, (photo) 548 
Hogbacks, (photo) 503, 504, 505 
types of, (diag.) 534; 535 
Homoclinal dips, 610 
Hoodoos, Yellowstone Park, (illus.) 88 
Horizontal bedding, (photo) 471 
Hornblende, 42 
Horsebacks, 313 

Horst, (diag.) 50, 564; 51. 565; 567 
Hot springs, 122—123 
Arkansas, (diag.) 128 
New Zealand, (photo) 110 
Hum, 133 

Hungary, dunes in, (map) 401 
Huron River, capture by, 200 
Hutton, James, 176 
Huttonian theory, 19 
Huxley, T. H., quote<l, 22 
Hwang Ho delta, (map) 234; 235 
Hydration, 76 

Hypotheses, formulation of, 20 

I 

Ice, expansive force of, 74 
Icecap, 299 

Norway, (illus.) 323 
Iceland, geysers in, 126 
Igneous rocks, 43 
forms of, 45 
structures of, 47 

Incised meanders, (diag.) 202; 203; (map) 
209; (photo) 220 
Inductive presentation, 22 


Inductive process, 20 

Inface of cuesta, (photo) 443, 444, 445, 
446; (diag.) 450; 451 
Inlier, (illus.) 450; 451; (diag.) 637; 637 
Inner lowland, (diag.) 456 
Inselberg, (diag.) 244; 245, 378, 557 
Insequent stream, 171 
Integrated drainage, (diag.) 12; 13 
Intercision, stream, 201 
Interlobate moraine, (illus.) 298; 303 
Inverted relief, 587 
Inverted stream, 199 
Involution, of beds, 605 
Irawadi delta, (map) 230 
Isostasy, theory of, 622 
Izalco, Mount, 681 

J 

Johnson, Douglas W., referred to, 25, 26, 
210. 245, 267. 345, 347, 353, 357, 466, 
553, 557, 715 

Joints, (photo) 33, 38; 47; (diag.) 50; 
(illus.) 491 

rectangular, (photo) 33; (diag.) 46 
in sedimentary rocks, (photo) 469 
Jorullo volcano, Mexico, 665 
Jura Mountains, Switzerland, (photo) 
584; (map) 609 

K 

Kaaterskill, stream capture by, (map) 200 
Kaibab plateau, (photo.) 470 
Karne moraine, 303 
Kame terrace, (diag.) 312 
Karrcn (cirques), 143, 265 
Karst region, Dalmatia, (map) 142, 150, 
539; 143, 535 

Karst topography, 115, 133 
Katrnai, .\laska, 685 
Kentucky, caves (map) 142 

Mammoth Cave, (diag.) 140; 141 
Kettleman Hills, Calif., (photo) 509 
Kettles, glacial, 303 
Kilaiiea, Hawaii, (photo) 656 
Kilimanjaro, Alount, 683 
King, Clarence, reference to, 549 
Klamath Lake region, Oregon, (diag.) 
552; 553 

Klippe, (diag.) 604; 605 

Knob and basin (kettle) topography, 
(photo) 293; 303; (illus.) 304 
K6lotta Gyngja, Iceland, 683 
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Kootenay Uiver. ('unada, levees of. (photo) 
Krakatoa, (illiis.) 68-1.; «85 

I. 

l4iccolites, 5SO-581 
Laccoliths, (diag.) 44; 45 
reading list, 541 
Laccolithic dome, 530-581 
Lake Placid, N.Y., (map) 508 
Lake plains, (diag.) 480, 482; 481 
Land bridge, 003 
I-^nd forms, classification of, 14 
constructional, (diag.) 0 
destructional, (diag.) 8 
Landes region. France, (map) 400 
Landslide, (photo) 09; (illus.) 88, 90, 262; 
89-91 

classification, 93 
Goldau, Switzerland, (map) 95 
Lannemezan fan, France, 179 
La Plata Mountains, (.sect.) 530 
Lapies, (photo) 114; 133 
Lassen Peak, (photo) 651 
Lateral consequent streams, 589 
Lateral moraine, (illus.) 262 
Laterite, 78 

Lattice, stone, (illus.) 80 
Luurentian upland, 496 

Lava dome, 674, (illus.) 674, 675, 676, 677, 
682 

Lava flow, (diag.) 44; 45; (photo) 655, 658, 
659; 665/r. 

Lava plain, (diag.) 480; 481 
Lava plateau, 494 

Lava tunnel, 667; (diag.) 674 
Lee side of drumlin, 306 
I.«vee ridge, 224 
l-evels, cave, (diag.) 140; 141 
I^wis overthrust, 535 

Liberty Cap (geyser cone), Yellowstone 
Park, (photo) 106 
Limestone, 49 
Limonite, 715 

as binding material, 48 
Listing (form of plowing), (photo) 370. 374 
Little Colorado Canyon, (photo) 29, 470 
Llano Estacado, (photo) 478 
Ix>ad, stream, (photo) 155 
size of particles, (diag.) 192 
L/obate moraine, (illus.) 305 
Lochs of Scotland, 273 


Loess, (illus.) 388, 390, 396; (map) 392. 394, 
395; 388-396 
composition of, 389 

deposits of the world, (map) 392; 393 
dikes, 391 

erosional features, (illus.) 390 
wells, 391 

I^g rafts, (photo) 408; 428 

I^>ne Star C;eyser, Yellowstone, (photo) 
100 

J^>ngitudinal consequent streams, 589 
Looped bar. (diag.) 352 

I.^>st River, New Hampshire, (phol«>) 108 
Ix)uderback, G. I)., reference to, 549 
Loup River, Xebrasks, (photo) 213 
Luray f'avern, 145 
Lyell, Charles, reference to, 19 

M 

Maars, Eifel region, Germany, (583 
Mcfiee, \V J, reference to, 267 
Mackenzie River delta, (map) 230 
Magmatic water, 122 
Magnesium sulphate, in caves, 139 

Mammoth Cave, Kentuckv. (diag.) 140- 
141. 144 

Mammoth Hot Springs, (photo) 104 
Manganese dioxide, in caves, 139 
Manhattan prong, 625 
Map interpretation, 60 
Map reading, 60 
Maps, geological, 57-59 
hachure, (illus.) 56 
layered, (illus.) 56 
relief, 55-57 
Marble, (photo) 52; 55 
Marble Canyon, Arizona, (plioto) 469 
Marginal belts of coral seas, 423 
Marginal lake, (diag.) 298 
Marginal lakes and streams. 315 
Marie Galante, (illus.) 422 
Marine arch, (illus.) 342 
Marine bench, (photo) 340 

Marine stack, (photo) 329. 340; (illus.) 342 
Marl, 49 

Mato Tepee, 687 
Matterhorn, Mount, (illus.) 264 
Matterhorn peak, (illus.) 8. 262 
Mature streams. Chap. VII, 213jf. 
defined, 161 

Maturity, (illus.) 10. 12; 11, 13 
Mazarn Basin, Ouachitas. 603 
Meander belt, (diag.) 226 
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Meander development, (diag.) 226; 227 
Meander River, Asia Minor, 17 
IMeander scarp, (diag.) 226 
IVIeander spur, (plioto) 217 
Meanders, incised, (difig.) 202; 203 
Mississippi River, (photo) 218 
Medial moraine, (illus.) 262 
Mekong delta, (map) 230 
Melton, F. A., referretl to, 714 
Mendip Hills, Kngland, 17 
Mendips, (illus.) 450; 449, 451, 637 
Mesa, (photo) 474; 494 
Aleseta, 496 

Mesophytic vegetation, 431 
^letamorphic rocks, 41, 53—55; (photo) 

52, 613 

iMeteor C’rater, Arizona, (photo) 708, 
709; 712 
reading list, 717 

Meteor craters, C'liap. XX, 705/r. 

of the world, 712-713 
Aleleoric wxiter, 122 
Mica, 53 

Mid<lle Dome, Montana, (plioto) 504 
jVIinerals, relation to rocks, (diag.) 42 
Misfit stream, 199, 227; (diag.) 226 
Mississippi delta, (map) 230, 232 
Mississippi River, (photo) 218; (map) 219, 
228 

Monadnock, 11, 633; (photo) 64 
Mono craters, (map) 688 
Morioclinal mountains, (photo) 586; 591 
Monoclinal ri<lges an<l valleys, (illus.) 588; 
591 

Monocline, (photo) 35; (diag.) 495 
Mount Felce, (illus.) 690, 692 
Monte Somma, (illus.) 686 
Montsernit, West Indies, (illus.) 690 
Monument Valley, Arizona, (photo) 475 
Moon, surface of, (photo) 707 
Moraines, (illus.) 304, 305 
description of, 303 
lateral, (photo) 572 
Morvan, 454, 634 
Morvan region, France, 17 
Moselle River, meanders, (map) 209 
Moulin, (diag.) 298, 312; 313 
Mount Agua, Guatemala, 694 
Mount Cantal, 683 

Mount Desert Island, Maine, (map) 643 

Mount Dore, 683 

Mount Etna, 694 

Mount Izalco, 681 

Mount Katmai, 679 


Mount Kilimanjaro, 683 

Mount Shasta, California, (photo) 648 

Mud cracks, (diag.) 50 

Mud flows, (illus.) 82; 83 

Mud glaciers, 83 

Mud volcanoes, (photo) 110 

Murray, theory of coral reefs, 413 

N 

Nantasket Beach, 307; (diag.) 352 
Xappe, (diag.) 604; 605 

Natural bridge, 137, 148; (photo) 186, 187 
Natural Bridge, Virginia, (map) 142; 148 
Natural levee, (photo) 220; 224; (illus.) 248 
Nebraska, sand hill region, (photo) 398 
Neck of meander spur, (diag.) 226, 228 
Neck, volcanic, (photo) 654 
Neolithic man, 147 
Nested calderas, 672 
Nested craters, 669, 672; (illus.) 686 
Neve, (illus.) 262 

Neutral shorelines, (diag.) 354; 355 
New Jersey, cuesta, (photo) 446 
New River canyon. West Virginia, (photo) 
477 

New York City, faults, (map) 568 
New Zealand, gey.sers, 127 
Niggerheads, 81 
Nile deltn, (map) 234; 235 
Nip, stream formed, (diag.) 226 
wave formed, (illus.) 346; 347 
Nivation, 283 

Normandy coast, froniiapiece 
North Dome, Yosemite, (illus.) 84 
Norway coast, (illus.) 272; (map) 281 
“Noses,” (<liag.) 514; 515 
Novanipta, 685 
Nunatak, (illus.) 262, 298 

O 

“Oasis” of Utah, 575 
Obsequent stream, 171, 597 
Obsidian, 43 

Obsidian Cliff, Yellowstone Park, (illus.) 46 
Odessa crater, Texas, 712; (photo) 716 
Offset, of beds, (diag.) 560; 561 
Offshore bar, (illus.) 346; (map) 348; 347, 
349 

Ohio River, (photo) 477 
Old age. (illus.) 10, 12; 11. 13 
Old streams, 223 
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Olcllaiid, (photo) 442. 443 
Oil vine. 42; (photo) 70 
weakness of, 47 

t)mis,sion of beds, (diag,) 500; 501 
Onyx, 130 

Organisms. Chap. XII, lOS/T". 

Orogenic forces, 022 
Orogenic movements, 7 
Ortiioclase, 42 
Osar (eskers), 313 

Outliers, (illus.) 450; 451; (diag.) 03(>; 037 
Out wash, glacial, (photo) 202 
plains, 308 

Overlap of beds, (diag.) 500; 501 
Overloading of graded river, (diag.) 10(i 
167 

Overthrust, (diag.) 004 

Oxbow lake, (diag.) 220, 228; 227 

Oxidation, 70 

Ozark Mountains, (photo) 470 

I* 

Pahoehoe lava, (photo) 050, 057; 075 
Paint Pots, Yellowstone, (photo) 99 
Paleolithic man, 140 
Palingenetic drainage, 400 
Palisades, Hudson River, (photo) 00, 07 
Panama Rocks. Lake Chautauqua, New 
York, (photo) 28 
Panplane, 103 
Paris Hasin, 459 

Patterns, stream, (map) 174; 175 

Pays de Rray, France, (diag.) 520; 521 

Peat marshes, (diag.) 430; 431 

Pedalfer soils, 78 

Pedestal rock, (illus.) 80; 81 

Pediment, (photo) 556 

Pedocal soils, 79 

Pelee, Mont, (illus.) 690 

Pendants, roof, (diag.) 44 

Peneplain, 634 

Peneplane. (illus.) 10; (photo) 543. 610. 
020; (diag.) 632; 634 
literature on, 181 

I ennsylvania folded mountains, (photo) 
582, 583. 586 

Pennyroyal plateau, Kentucky. 144 
Pepino hills, 133 

Perched water table. 115, 117; (diag.) 116 
Peru, canyons of, (diag.) 204; 205 
Peruvian desert, dunes, (illus.) 386 
Phyllite, 55 


Physiographic provinces, detininon. 7 
of Ciiitcd States, (map) 024 
Physiographic terms, <>rigin of. 17 
Physiography, definition. 3 
Piedmont .scarp, (diag.) 551; 571 
Pitch, (diag.) 592, 594 

I'itchiiig anticlines, (photo) 34; (diag.) 592- 
593 

Pitching synclines, (diag.) 594; 595 
Pits, in caves, 137 
Pitied out wash, (diag.) 298; 308 

Placid. Lake, Xew York, (map) 508, (photo) 
019 

Plagioclase, 42 

Plains, mature, (photo) 484, 485 
and Plateaus. Chap, XI\', 409/7. 
types of. (<iiag.) 480; 481 
Plaiiation. zone of. (diag.) 244; 245 
Plankton, 430, 431 
I’lateaiis, Chap, Xl\', 409/7. 
mature, 488-489 
old, 492 
warped, 495 
young. 480-487 
I’latte River, (photo) 214 
I’laya lake, (illus.) 574 
I*Iayfair’s law, 170 
1*1 ug, volcanic. 007 
l*Iunge pool, (illus.) 194; 195 
Po delta, (map) 230; 237 
l*oIje, (diag.) 132; 133. 143 
Porosity, (diag.) 110; 117 
Porphyry, 42 

Postglacial notch, (photo) 259, (illus.) 202 
Postglacial time, 317 
Poston Lake, Louisiana, 428 
Potash, 71 

Potholes, (photo) 189; (illus.) 194; 195 
Prairie dog mounds, (photo) 411 
Prairie plains, 485 
Prairies, solution, 145 
Process, normal, 15 

Profiles of rivers, longitudinal, (diag.) 

104, 106, 108 
Projected profiles, 00 
Provo bench, (diag.) 554 
Puerto Rico, (photo) 620 

cuesta in. (photo) 442, 443, 440 
Pumice, 43 

Punch Bowl, Yellowstone Park, (illus ) 

124 

Punkaharju esker, Finland, (photo) 290 
Puy. 683 

Pyroxene, 42 
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Q 

Quarrying by streams, 19S 
Quartz, 42 
Quartzite, 53 

Queens Canyon, Colorado Springs, (photo) 
31 

U 

“ iiiicetrack,” Hlack Hills, 523 
liadial drainage, 513 
liadius of meander arc, (diag.) 223 
Raft, log, (photo) 408; 428 
Riift lakes, 428 
Ramapo fault, (diag.) 532 
Recessional moraine, (diag.) 298 
Rectangular drainage, (map) 174; 175 
Rectangular jointing, (photo) 28, 29; (map) 
487. 342 

Red River, Louisiana, log rafts, (photo) 
408; 428 

Red Valley, Black Hills, 523 
Rejuvenation, (illus.) 10, 11 

effect on graded river, (<liag.) 134, 138; 

135, 139 
of plateaus, 493 
Relief features, 3rst or<ler, 4 
orders of magnitude, 3 
second order, 7 
third order, 9 

Repetition of beds, (<liag.) 530; 531 
Resequent stream, 171, 597 
Residual boulders, 81 

Resurrected peneplane, (diag.) 333; 337 

Resurrected stream, 173 

Retreating fall, (illus.) 193 

Reversed stream, 173 

Rhine delta, (map) 234; 23.5 

Rhine Graben, 535 

Rhyolite, 42 

Ridges and valleys, types of, in folded 
mountains, 591 

Rift-line volcanoes, (illus.) 388; 389 
Rifts. 539 

reading list, 578 

Ripple marks, (diag.) 50, 353; 3.57 
River, life history, 161 
River dunes, (photo) 368 
Rocdrumlin, (diag.) 298; 306 
Roches moutonnees, (diag.) 298 
Rock basin, (photo) 258, 259 

Rock cities, 491 

Rock fans, reading list, 254 


Rock pediment, (diag.) 244; 245 
Rock Springs L^plift, AVyoming, 537 
Rock steps, (photo) 259 
Rock stream, (illus.) 82, 88 
Rock terraces, (photo) 442 
Rock-defended terrace. 239; (illus.) 448 
Rocks, Chap. II, 27/f. 

clfissification, (diag.) 40 
Rocky iMountains, Montana, (illus.) 626, 
327 

Rotation of the earth, stream deflection 
due to, 178 

Royal .\rches, Yosemite, (illus.) 84 
Run-off, 157-159 

relation to rainfall, 159 

S 

Saba island. West Indies, 395 

Saint Clair delta, (map) 232 

Saint Kustaciiis, West Indies, (illus.) 390 

Saint Helena, island, (illus.) 420 

Saint Kitts, West Indies, (illus.) 422, 390 

Saint Thomas, West Indies, (illus.) 422 

Saltation, 191, 193 

Salt <ioine, (photo) 508; (map) 513; 517 
Saltpeter. 133 
from caves, 147 
San .\ndreas rift, 539 
San Bernardino Range, (photo) 553 
Sand, 48 

drifting, (photo) 338, 339 
Sand-blasting, natural, (photo) 373 
Sand dunes, in I'niled States, (map) 384; 
385 

Sand hill region, Nebraska, (photo) 398 
Sandstone, (photo) 30, 35, 37, 33; 48 
Sandy Hook, (diag.) 352 

San Luis ^'aIley, Colorado, dunes, (illus.) 
383 

Santorin, caldera, Greece, (illus.) 378 
Saratoga Springs, New York, (photo) 101 
Saturation, zone of, (diag.) 113 
Savannas, 145, 714 

Sawtooth Mountains, Idaho, (photo) 315 
Scale of maps, (illus.) 58; 59 
Scarped plains, 481 
Schist, (photo) 52; 53 

Schooley Mountain peneplane, 601; (photo) 
320 

Scientific method, 20 
Scientific presentation, 22 
Scilly Islands, (photo) 330 
Scree, 81 
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Scrolls, meander, (diag.) 22f» 

Sea arch, (photo) 3S2; 351 
Sea caves, 351 

Sedimentary rocks, 41, 48—49, 51 
Seepage flow, 159 
Semple, Kllen C., quoted, 

Shale, 49 

Sharpe, K. Stewart, reference to, 93 
Shasta, Mount, (photo) 948 
Sliear zone, (diag.) 554 

Sheep Mountain, Wyoming, (photo) 505 
Sheet, 45 

intrusive, (diag.) 44 
Sheet structure in granite, (illus.) 4(> 
Shenandoah Valley, (photo) l21() 

Shiprock, New ^Mexico, volcanic neck, 
(photo) (>54 
Slionkin Sag, 31(J 
Shoredrift tlieory, 347 

Shorelines, of emergence, (diag.) 34(>; 347 
of submergence, (diag.) 350; 351 
types of, (illus.) 344; 345 
Siberia, plains of, (plioto) 483 
steppes, (photo) 014 
Siberian rivers, deflection of, 179 
Siberian sliield, 4 
Silica, as binding material, 48 
Siliceous sinter, 123 
Sill, (diag.) 44; 45 
Sink, (diag.) 130 

valley, (diag.) 130; 131 
Sink holes, (photo) 109; 131 
Slate, 55 

occurrence of (diag.) 000 
Slaty cleavage, (photo) 54 
Slices, fault, (diag.) 552; 553 
Slip-off slope, (diag.) 202. 220, 228; (photo) 
217 ; 203 

Slumgullion mud flow, (illus.) 82 
Slump, (illus.) 92 

Smith, Laurence L., referred to, 714 
Snag Lake, (photo) 059 
Snow.slide, (photo) 69 
Society Islands, (diag.) 424 
Soils. 78-79 
Solifluction, 83 

Solution, load of streams carried in, 193 
Solution basins, 145 
Somerville peneplane, 001 
Sonoma Range (photo) 546, 547 
1915 fault, 570 

Spatter cones, (photo) 058; 675; (illus.) 
682 

Spheroidal parting in basalt, (illus.) 46 


Spine, volcanic, 007; (illus.) 092 
Spit, (photo) 334 

Spits, kinds of, (diag.) 350, 352; 351, 353 
Splinter, fault, (diag.) 550, 558; (photo) 
548; 551, 559 

Spring, (diag.) 110, 120; 121 
Spring line, (diag.) 120 
Spur block, (diag.) 5,54 
Spurr, .1. K., on block mountains. 549 
Stack, volcanic, (illus.) 077 
Stage of development of land form.s, 1,5 
Stages of continental glaciation, 314 
Stalactites, (photo) III; 139 
Stalagmites, (photo) 111, 112, 113; 1.39 
Steepheads, term used for steepheadecl 
Vidleys formed by springs in Florida, 
149 

Steppes, Siberia, (photo) 014 
Steptoe.s, (photo) 0.59 
Stikine River, .\laska, (photo) 215 
Stock, (diag.), 44; 45 
Stone lattice, (photo) 370 
Stone Mountain, (Jeorgia, (photo) 64 
Stony moraine, (illus.) 305 
Stoss end of drurnlin, 306 
Stream capture, (diag.) 198, 200; 199, 201 
Stream load, size of particles in, (diag.) 
192 

Stream patterns, (diag.) 174; 175 
Streams, in general, C'hap. V, \o5JT. 
mature. Chap. \’1I, 213/7. 
young. Chap. ^'I, 183^/7. 
work of, 158 
Strike, (diag.) 50 
Strike stream, 171 
Stripped belt, (diag.) 454, 030; 637 
Strokr, Iceland geyser, 126 
Structural superposition, 590 
Structure, process, and stage, 15 
Submarine canyons, 303, 366, 466 
Submergence, shoreline of. (photo) 338; 

(diag.) 350; 351 
Sub.sequent stream, 171, 597 
Subsidence theory of coral reefs, 413, 415 
Superposed stream, (illus.) 489 
Superposition, structural, 590 
Surf, (photo) 331 

Suspension, load of stream carried in, 193 
Switzerland. Alps, (map) 280, 499; (diag.) 
604; 605 

Jura, (photo) 584 
Syenite, 42 

Symbols used on maps, (illus.) 58 
Synclinal ridges and valleys, 591 
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Syncline, (photo) 54 

pitching, (diag.) 594; 595 
symmetrical, (photo) 36 
Synclinorium, (illus.) 602; 603 

T 

Tagliarnento delta, (map) 251 
Talc, 53 

I'alu.s, 81; (illus.) 92 
Talus glacier, (illus.) 80 
Tarawera Uift, New Zealand, (illus.) 688 
Tarn, (illus.) 262 
Tarn River, France, (map) 209 
Ten Thousand Smokes, Valley of, 127 
'J'ensional theory of grabens, (diag.) 566; 
567 

'J'errninal moraine, (photo) 290, 293, 294 
Denmark, (illus.) 322 
'J'ermitaria, (photo) 410; (illus.) 432; 433 
3'erraces, differential erosion, (photo) 422 
'J'erraces, river, (diag.) 238, 240; 239, 241 
Teton Range, Wyoming, (photo) 618 
3'etraheclral theory of continental origin, 
4, 621 

Texas, coastal plain, (<liag.) 462 
Odessa crater, 712; (photo) 716 
'^Fexture of topography, 490 
I'liree-swing cusps, (diag.) 240; 241 
'I'hrust favilt, (tiiag.) 50, 558; 559 
4'idal creek, (photo) 439 
'J'idal delta, 349 
Tiflal inlet, 349 
Till moraine, 303 
Till sheet, (diag.) 315 
Tilted plains, 481 
Timber rafts, 428 
Toe of glacier, (photo) 255 
Tornbolo, (photo) 336; (<liag.) 352; 353 
complex, (photo) 339 
Top-set beds, 233 
Trachyte, 42 

Traction, loa<l of stream carried by, 193 
'Fransportation by streams, 193 
Transylvanian Alps, 275 
Trapezoidal facets, (diag.) 550, 552; 551 
Trap rock, (photo) 70 
Travertine, 139 

Trellis drainage, (map) 174; 175, 587, 597; 
(diag.) 596 

Triangular facets, (photo) 544, (diag.) 
550, 552; 5.51 

Tristan da C'unha, (illus.) 420 
Truncated spurs, (illus.) 268 


Tsunamis, 685 

Tuckerman Ravine, White Mountains, 
(illus.) 88 

Tufa domes, (photo) 105 

Tuff, volcanic, 45 

Tumulus, 667, 675 

Tussey quadrangle, (illus.) 582, 583 

Two-sweep cusps, 241 

Two-swing cusps, (diag.) 240; 241 

U 

I'inta Mountains, (illus.) 274; 275; (photo) 
476 

Fkraine, plains of, (photo) 482 
Tanaka Mountains, 17 
Imakas, 633 

Tnconformily. (photo) 31; (diag.) 50; 51 
Undercut slope, (diag.) 202, 226, 228; 

(photo) 217; 203 
Underht stream, 199 

Underground drainage, life cycle, (diag.) 
130. 132 

T^nderground water. Chap. IV, 115/r. 

I niclinal shifting of streams, 191 
Uniforrnitarianism, 18, 177 
Urals, (illus.) 638, 639 
I’-shaperl valley, (illus.) 268 
Uvala, (diag.) 132; 133 

V 

V'ale of Holmesdale, England, (diag.) 518; 
519 

\’alley of Ten Thousand Smokes, 127, 685 
\’alley sink, 130 

Valley train, (photo) 294; (diag.) 310, 311 
\’arves, 301, 319; (photo) 318 
Veins, 47 

\*elocity of stream, (diag.) 192 
Ventifacts, 379 

\'ernal Falls, Yosemite, (photo) 183 
\'esuviu.s, (photo) 650; (illus.) 686; 687 
Virginia, folded Appalachians, (photo) 585 
Volcanic ash, 4.5 
Volcanic bombs, 666 
Volcanic breccia, (diag.) 44 
Volcanic forms, types of, (diag.) 662; 663 
Volcanic necks, 670; (illus.) 693 
Volcanic plug, (illus.) 662, 692; 66-' 

Volcanic sink, 679; (illus. 682) 

Volcanic stack, (illus.) 677 
Volcanic tuff, (photo) 38 
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Volcanoes, Chap, XIX, 647/r. 

world distribution, (map) 680; 681 
V-shaped valley, (illus.) 268 

W 

Wadi, 17 

Warped coastal plain, (diag.) 452; 453 
Warped plateau, 495 

Warrior Ridge, Pennsylvania, (illus.) 582, 
583 

Wasatch Mountains, Ctah, (photo) 544, 
548, 572, 573; (diag.) 554 
Wash-overs, (photo) 337; 349 
Water gap, (photo) 584, 585 
Waterfalls, 197 

types of, (illus.) 196 
Water table, (diag.) 116; 117 
perched, 115, 117 
Waters, A. C., referred to, 567 
Waves, Chap. X. 329/r. 

Weald, England, (diag.) 518; 519 

physiographic development, (<liag.) 520; 

521 

Weathering, Chap. Ill, 63^. 
chemical, 76 
differential, 81 
factors influencing, 72 
forms produced by, (illus.) 80 
mechanical, 74 
Wegener hypothesis, 621 
Wells, 119 

West Indies, (illus.) 422 
volcanoes of, (illus.) 690 
Whirlwind, (photo) 372 
Whitbeck, R. H., reference to, 321 
White Mountains, N.II., (photo) 260 


White Sands National Monument, (photo) 
367, 371 

Wind, Chap. XI, 

Wind abrasion, 379 

Wind erosion, (photo) 375, 376; 378 

Wind gap, (diag.) 450; 451 

Wind transportation, 380 

Wisconsin, former coastal plain, (photo) 445 
Wizard Island, Crater Lake, (photo) 658 
Work of streams, 158 
Wye River, England, (photo) 217 

X 

Xerophytic vegetation, 431 

Y 

Yazoo type tributary, (photo) 215; 221; 
(diag.) 224; 225 

Yellowstone National Park, 1; (diag.) 128 
geysers in, 127 

Yenesei River terraces, (illus.) 249 
Yosemite Park, (illus.) 270 
Young streams. Chap. VI. 191^. 
definition, 161 
geographical aspects, 206 
Youth, (illus.) 10, 12; 11,'13 
Yucatan, (map) 142; 144 
Yukon River, deflection of, 178 

Z 

Zigzag ridges, (photo) 582; (diag.) 596, 602. 
606; 597 

Zuni uplift, (photo) 510; (diag.^ 52t 525 
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